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BARON OFT GRAINGE, 


„ 3233 . = 
* * 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


My Lov, 


We the following Tranſlation was s firſt 
Wy {ent abroad, I endeavoured not to ſhel- 


ter it under any illuſtrious name. It was more 


agreeable to my ſentiments, as it ſeemed to be 
more conſiſtent alſo with candour and with 
juice, that it ſhould find it's way through the 

+. | publick 


— 


iv DEDICATION. 


publick favour to ſome particular patron, than 
that a patron, how great ſoever, ſhould impoſe 
it by his ſingle ſanction on the publick. The 
hopes, which I at that time entertained, are 
now fully anſwered : and your Lordſhip's appro- 
bation has ſtamped the laſt authority upon the 


general voice. 


Bur not content with approving only, your 
Lordſhip has been pleaſed to intereſt in ſome de- 
gree your own name likewiſe in the future for- 


tune of my work ; by permitting me to addreſs 
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this new edition of it to your more immediate 
favour and protection. As this is an indul- 
gence, which muſt on my part always demand 
- the molt grateful acknowledgements 3 ſo may I 
not alſo preſume to add, that it will not perhaps 
detract . from your own dignity or praiſe, 
that your Lordſhip, while inveſted with the ho- 


nours, 


DE DIC AT ION. 'v 


nours, and ſurrounded by the cares, that belong 
to the firſt and moſt important of all civil offices, 


withdrew not your attention from thoſe ſtudies, 


which, in every poliſhed age and country, have 


been regarded as the ſource of publick wiſdom 
as well as virtue, and as the ornament of ſocial 


life. I am, 
My Losp, 
Your Lordſhip's 


moſt obliged, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


TAMES HAMPTON. 


T H E 


P R E F A CE. 


MONG all the Hiſtorians of antiquity, whoſe works 
have been judged worthy of the admiration or re- 
gard of later times, there is none perhaps ſo little 

known, as the Author who is now offered to the publick. 

The words, grave, judicious, excellent, are indeed tranſmitted 

from pen to pen, and fill the mouth of every critick. But 

though the name of PoLyBivs be thus ſtill accompanied with 
ſome mark of reſpe& and honour, his real character has re- 
mained almoſt unnoticed ; and his writings, even though 


confeſſed to be the object of eſteem and praiſe, by degrees 


have fallen under that kind of neglect and general diſregard, 


which uſually foreruns oblivion. | 

It may be uſeful therefore to conſider ſome of the chief 
among the cauſes, that have concurred to produce ſo perverſe 
an accident, before we attempt to lead the reader into a cloſer 


view of thoſe many excellencies that are peculiar to the fol- 


lowing Hiftory, and which drew towards it the attention of 


the wiſe and learned, in the enlightened times of Greece and 
Rome. | : —— 


Amidſt all the advantages, which the moderns are by many 


ſuppoſed to have gained againſt the ancients, with reſpect to 
the points of uſeful knowledge, and the enlargement of all 
true and ſolid ſcience, it cannot but be allowed, that, in the 
Art of writing, the latter ſtill maintain their rank unrivalled; 
and that the graces and the charms, the exactneſs, ſtrength, 


and 
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and energy, which make feverally the character of their moft 
perfect compoſitions, are in vain ſought for in the productions 
of the preſent age. Thoſe therefore that take into their 
hands the remains of any celebrated name either of Greece or 
Rome, are in the firſt place accuſtomed to expect, if not a 
faultleſs work, yet ſome diſplay at leaſt of that ſuperiority, 
which the warme emulation has not yet been able to ex- 
ceed; ſome beamings of thoſe excellencies, which ſtrike and 
captivate the mind, and render irreſiſtible the words of wil- 


dom, when delivered from the lips of beauty. It is not there- 


tore judged ſufficient, that the matter be grave and weighty ; 
unleſs the manner alfs be inchanting. In vain are things diſ- 
poſed in order, and words made expreſſive of the ſenſe. We 
demand likewiſe an arrangement, that may pleaſe the fancy; 
and a harmony, that may fill the ear. Or on the other hand, 
if the ſtyle be ſuch as rejects the embelliſhments of art, yet 
let us find in it at leaſt that full and cloſe conciſeneſs, that 
commanding dignity, that ſmooth and pure fimplicity, in a 
word, thoſe naked oraces, which outſhine all ornament. 

Such are the expectations of every reader, who has gained 
a taſte ſuticient to diſcern, that theſe beauties are in fact dif- 
fuſed through all the finiſned pieces of antiquity. For though, 
even among the ancients, there were as many different ſty les 
az authors, yet nature, and found criticiſm, which drew it's 
rules from nature, referred them all to two or three general 
kinds, of which each had it's eſtabliſhed laws; which, while 
they ſerved to inſtruct the writer in his art, afforded likewiſe 
a ſure criterion, by which his works were either cenſured or 
approved. Was it the purpoſe of an author, to recite paſt 
cvents, or convey leſſons of inſtruction, in a language ſimple 
and unadorned ? It was demanded by theſe laws, that his ſtyle 


ſhould be conciſe and pure: that the ſentiment and diction 


ſhould be cloſely joined ; and no word admitted, that did not 


add ſomewhat to the ſcaſe x that through the whole ſhould 
| be 


» 
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be found a certain air of eaſe and freedom, mixed however 
with ſtrength and dignity; and that, void of all appearance of 
ſtudy and of art, he ſhould ſtrive to make even negligence t- 
ſelf alluring. If, on the contrary, his deſire was to excell 
in the florid kind, the ſame laws required, that the ſimple 
charms of nature ſhould be adorned with all the elegance and 
p of art: that ſplendid images ſhould flatter and delude 
the fancy: that the diction ſhould be noble, polite, and bril- 
liant : that every word ſhould be dreſſed in ſmiles : and that 
the periods ſhould be meaſured with the niceſt care; be join- 
ed together in the ſofteſt bands of harmony; and flow inter- 
mingled, without obſtacle or pauſe. Laſtly, with reſpe& to 
that likewiſe which was called the intermediate kind of com- 
poſition, theſe laws were careful alſo to preſcribe the proper 
temperament, in which the beauties of the former two ſhould . 
meet and be united : and to adjuſt the mixture of the grace- 
ful and auſtere, the artificial and the ſimple, in ſuch exact 
proportion, that the one never ſhould prevail againſt the other, 
but both govern through the whole with a kind of mingled 
{way. 2 | 1 
. with regard to the Author of the following work, it 
muſt freely be acknowledged, that, inſtead of having gained 
any approved degree of excellence in either of theſe eſtabliſh- 
ed modes of compoſition, he on the contrary revolts alike 
againft the laws of all. Inſtead of charms that might allure, 
an energy that might command, or flowing ſoftneſs that might 
carry with it the attention of the reader, we meet at every 
ſtep ſome deformity which exites diſguſt, ſome coldneſs which 
offends, ſome obſtacles which expoſe our patience to the ſe- 
vereſt proof. Inſtead of elegant ſimplicity, we find in every 
part a ruſtick coarſeneſs: inſtead of a neat and clear conciſe- 
nels, a redundance of impure expreſſion : inſtead of an aſſem- 
blage of kindred images, alluſions remote and forced: and in 
the place of a full, majeſtick, and continued harmony, ſounds 
Vol. I. a that 
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that fatigue and wound the car, periods broken and tranſverſed. 
It cannot therefore be greatly wondered at, that many, even 
among the warm admirers of antiquity, ſhould have been diſ- 
couraged from peruſing writings, which are void of all the 
charms of nature and of art ; which diſplay neither elegance 
nor ſtrength ; neither eaſe nor dignity ; ſimplicity nor ma- 
jeſty; but are in every part disfigured, either by taſteleſs and 
i- for ted ornaments, or a negligence that is wholly deſtitute 
of grace. 

But beſides the utter want of all thoſe beautics, that reign 
through the compoſitions of the other celebrated ancients, 
there is alſo in PoLysBius one eminent vice, which muſt be 
allowed to have been not leſs the cauſe, than that now men- 


tioned, of the almoſt general diſregard to which his works. 


have been condemned. This is the Obſcurity, which is found. 
as we may ſay in every page, through all the following Hiſtory. 
For it is not that obſcurity, which ſprings ſolely from thoſe 
ancient manners, cuſtoms, ſcience, diſcipline, which, though 
they were familiar to the times in which the muthor wrote, 
are unknown to the preſent age, Nor is it that only on the 
other hand, which is cauſed by the ravages of years; that, which 
never fails to attend a mangled or corrupted text. But it is ſuch, 

as may well be termed a congenial and inbred obſcurity : an "ug 
ſcurity, which reſults from complicated and embaraſſed ſenſe; 
from periods diſordered and tranſpoſed; from uſeleſs exple- 
tives; and from words, which are cicher deſtitute of any fig- 
ni fication, or employed in one ſo different from their own, 


that even thoſe, who are moſt converſant in the language, 


are oftentimes intangled in a maze of doubt and intricacy, 
from which, aſter all their efforts, they are never able to get 

free. 
Some other cauſes of lighter moment, might be mention- 
ed, as having in part contributed to produce the ons of 
W ich 
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which we are ſpeaking *. But theſe are the principal, and 
moſt important. And indeed to ſay the truth, how reaſon- 


able 


* Among theſe, we may juſt take notice of an opinion which has prevailed with 
many, that the following Hiſtory, with reſpect both to the matter which it con- 
tains, and the manner alſo in which the work 1s executed, tends principally to 
promote the improvement of that knowledge which relates to war, and cannot 
even eaſily be underſtood, but by thoſe only who have paſſed their life in camps. 
This prejudice, if it drew not it's beginning, ſeems however to have been chiefly 
propagated, from the pains of a lively Frenchman, who ſome years ago preſented 
the Author to the Þublick in all the pomp of military dreſs; and, under the 


weight of an enlarged and bulky Comment, in which the ſentiment now mention- 


ed is every where induſtriouſiy repeated and enforced, ſtifled the merit of a judi- 
cious and ſenſible Tranſlation. But his profeſſion, it ſeems, was that of arms: 
and moſt admirably does ſelf- love perform it's part. For being firlt perſuaded; 
that, among all the objects of human knowledge and inquiry, there was none 
more noble and important than the Art in which himſelf was ſkilled, he bold! 

miſtakes, for the characteriſtical diſtinction in the Original, that which was only 
an incidental excellence; and from thence forms, as he expreſſes it, the grand 
deſign of raiſing, upon thoſe materials that were before him, a complete military 
itructure : as if the purpoſe of this great Hiſtorian had been ſimply to compole 
a body of Tactics, or a treatiſe on the Stratagems of War; and not rather to 
illuſtrate and explain the moſt ſublime of all the ſubjects of Civil ſcience, which 
the annals of mankind can boaſt; to ſhew, “from what cauſes, and through 
what kind of government, almoſt the whole habitable world, in leſs than the 
courſe of fifty-three years, was reduced beneath the Roman yoke,” But indeed 


the whole weakneſs and abſurdity of this conceit will appear ſo manifelt from the 


very firſt pages of the Hiſtory, that it is not necęſſary to employ in this place any 
greater pains to expoſe it. I ſhall therefore only add, with reſpect to the opinion 
above-mentioned, that firſt, it is by no means in general true, as the favourers of 
this opinion are ever ready to affirm, that the deſcription of ſieges and of battles, 
as they occur in ancient authdrs, cannot eaſily be underſtood, but by thoſe only 
who have paſſed their life in camps. If indeed the buſineſs, that is here required, 
were to weigh the difficulties, and to decide concerning the expediency or the 
raſhneſs, of any military enterprize; to applaud, or to condemn, the diſpoſition 


of an army in the field; to diſplay the prudence, or to detect the errors, of a Ge- 


neral; this would doubtleſs be a province, which every man of letters would moit 
willingly reſign, to thoſe whoſe ſtudies and experience had qualified them in a 


mord peculiar manner to be judges in it. But when the taſk, as in reading or 


tranſlating, is ſimply to apprehend the meaning of the terms in any ancient and 
dead language, 1t is clear that this can be only done, and that in moſt caſes it 
has been done effectually, by ſurveying the analogy of the language, examining 
well the context, and tracing all the various ſignifications, in which the ſame rerms 
are uſed by different writers. Secondly, theſe deſcriptions, as they are more full 
and perfect, are more perſpicuous allo in PoLyzivs, than thole that are found in 


x: | other 


x11 F 


able muſt it be thought, that ſuch an Author ſhould at once 
be abandoned to oblivion or contempt : unleſs perhaps therc 
ſhould be found, under this rough covering, ſome delicious 
kind of fruit; ſome excellencies, which may be eſteemed a 
more than equal counterpoiſe to his defects. And this is that 
which we ſhall now conſider. 

In all the various hiſtory of that great people, whoſe power, 


from ſmall and contemptible beginnings, was by degrees ex- 
tended to the limits of the world, and whoſe virtue, policy, 
and laws, are ſtill reſpected and approved, if there be any 


part more uſeful, more important, and more illuſtrious than 
the reſt, it is beyond all doubt, that very Period which fur- 
niſhed the materials of the following work. A period, not 
weakened and deformed by ſenſeleſs fictions, the offspring of 


wild vanity and impure tradition; but reſting on the grounds 


of ſolid truth, and unſuſpected teſtimony, A period, which 
diſplays this celetoated Empire, not ſtruggling with the dan- 


gers and the ills of feeble infancy, nor tottering under the op- 


preſſive weight of age : but firm in manly ftrength, mature 
in vigour, active, ardent, uncontrouled, invincible. In the 
ſcene here preſented to us, we are not, on the one hand led to 


other writers. For as he had been himſelf employed in the exerciſe of arms, and 


had joined, to a conſummate ſkill, a long experience likewiſe in the art of war, 
he from thence was able to relate all military events with clearneſs and preciſion ;. 

to aſſign to every term it's own proper place and peculiar ſenſe ; and to avoid that 
intricacy, in which the hiſtorians, who have tranſmitted to us an account of the 
Roman wars, are frequently intangled. In the laſt place we may remark, that 
the intention of the author in that * very Comment, of which we have been ſpeak- 


ing, was not, as is commonly ſuppoſed, to illuſtrate or remove the difficulties of 


the Original, but chiefly to accommodate to his own favourite Syſtem the battles. 
which are there deſcribed; and to make, as himſelf declares, << PoLyBiuvs more 
{ubſervient to the Comment, than the Comment to PoLysBivs.” From hence 
therefore has it happened, as it might indeed moſt reaſonably be expected, and as 
every candid and judicious reader will be ready to acknowledge, that, in the exe- 


cution of this bold deſign, numberleſs paſſages are tortured, miſunderſtood, and 


miſapplied; and that even the Prints, which are added in the work, are in many 


important points defective, and in many alſo repugnant to the plain expreſſions 
of the text. 
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view the momentary wars, the precarious and unmeditated 
conqueſts, the inteſtine feuds and jealouſies, the rage and 
madneſs of a half- inſtructed, and halt-policied people, rough 


and ſavage in their manners, virtuous to the extreme, and 


exulting in a licentious and ungovernable freedom. Nor 
is it, on the other hand, the ſad picture of a State, cor- 
rupted and diſpirited through the ſoft arts of luxury, diſ- 
graced by vices, and enſlaved to tyrants. The annals of this 
Period offer a far nobler ſpectacle : a government arrived at 
perfect growth, and flouriſhing in the faireſt form: a ſteady, 
deep, extenſive, and foreſeeing policy: a people, joined toge- 
ther by great and generous ſentiments, even more than by the 


ties of common intereſt: a ſovereign power, exerted ſolely to 


maintain the general good: a liberty reſtrained by reaſon, and 
ſubmiſſive to the authority of laws. 

A State, thus framed, and thus conducted, could not long 
remain inſenſible of its own inherent ſtrength and force. From 
this time therefore, it ſeemed to be a matter of ſmall moment 
and importance to the Romans, that they ſhould be able 
effectually to employ their talents and their power, to main- 
tain their empire in tranquillity and dignity, to afford ſecurity 
to their allies, and hold all the neighbouring States under due 


"reſtraint. Seated as it were upon a ſtrong and lofty emi- 


nence, they begin now to extend their views, even to coun- 
tries the moſt remote; and reſolve to bend the moſt haughty 


and moſt powerful kingdoms to their laws. The conqueſt of 


the world was judged to be an eaſy taſk, to a people, whoſe 
expectations of ſucceſs were not founded upon their armies, 


however ſtrong and numerous, nor even upon their military 


fkill and diſcipline, however perfect and accompliſhed; but 
tprung ſolely from the exertion of a ſteady wiſdom, and ſe- 


date diſcernment; from a foreſight, which had weighed all 


difficulties; from regular deſigns, whoſe joint dependance was 
of itſelf ſufficient to carry them into execution; from vigorous 


counſels, 
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counſels, which diſdained reſiſtance; and from a firmneſs, 
which derided ill ſucceſs, and role ſuperior to the heavieſt 
ſtrokes of fortune. Nor did the event in any point deceive 
their hopes. The moſt ſkilful, dexterous, and undaunted Ge- 
neral, of all that the world had ſeen, in vain leads his army 
from the extrenie boundaries of Spain, traverſes, the Pyre- 
næans, and the Alps, and falls, like thunder, upon Italy. 
Battle after battle loſt, the braveſt of the legions ſlain, . the 
country waſted and deſtroyed, provinces revolting or ſubdued, 
in vain threaten the extinction of the name of Rome. The 
Romans, conſcious ſtill of their ſuperior force, and ſtanding 
firm againſt misfortune, are perſuaded, that, unleſs themſelves 
firſt loſe all hope, their country never can be loſt, Their 
wounds, though deep and bleeding, inſtead of draining from 
the e all their vital ſtrength, ſerve only to call forth 
new ſtreams of vigour from the heart. Their policy, their 
manners, the frame itſelf of the Republick, all join to afford 
ee inexllauſtible, and which ſeem even to be multi- 
plied by their defeats. Thus armed, and thus ſupported, 
what wonder was it, that in the end they ſhould prevail againſt 
an enemy, whoſe very government itſelf, inſtead of being for- 
tified with the like advantages, was ſuch as baffled even the 
fortune and the ſkill of their own enterpriſing and trium- 
phant General, and rendered uſeleſs all his victories. © Anni- 
bal, enfeebled by ſucceſs, exhauſted by continual conqueſt, 
and in vain exerting his utmoſt efforts to ſubdue a people, 
who roſe with redoubled ſtrength from every fall, was at laſt 
forced to return, and employ all his courage amd abilities, to 
reſcue his own proper country from that deſtruction, with 
which he had ſo lately threatened Rome. But what courage, 
what abilities, could prolong the exiſtence of an empire, deſ- 
titute of all intern force, and which carried in its boſom the 
immediate cauſes of decay and diſſolution? The haughty Car- 
thage, the tyrant of Spain and Afric, the ſovereign miſtreſs of 
commerce 
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commerce and the ſea, bends her neck to the yoke; and from 
this time leaves full leiſure to the Romans, to purſue, ſtep by 
ſtep, the traces of their firſt deſign; to remove cach obſtacle, 
as they advanced; to divide, unite, oppoſe, and counter- 
balance, the intereſts, and the ſtrength, of the moſt formidable 
States, till they all became alike incapable of reſiſting, and 
were in turn compelled to feel and to acknowledge, that they 
had no laws left, no counſels, cuſtoms, manners, policy, but 
the ſole will of this invincible and wiſe Republick“. 

Such were the times in which PorLyz1us lived; and ſuch 
the ſpectacle, which he choſe to illuſtrate in his writings. A 
ſpectacle, tranſcending all that can be offered to. our view, 
I do not fay in the rude age of Rome, but in thoſe admired 
and boaſted annals likewiſe which belong to the later 
periods of this great empire; as much as diſorder is excelled 
by union; effeminate baſeneſs, by heroick bravery ; cor- 
rupted manners, by diſintereſted virtue; vile ſubmiſſion, by 
a generous and manly love of liberty; or the little arts of 
jealous tyrants and ambitious miniſters, temporary ſhifts, and 
expedients of a day, by that enlarged and powerful Policy, 


which looks forwards to all future time, embraces every ob- 


je, and attracts within the circle of it's ſyſtem every poſſi- 
ble event. 


As the Subject therefore is thus great and intercſting, let us 
in the next place examine likewiſe, whether the Work itſelf be 


not diſtinguiſhed alſo by ſome peculiar characters of excellence, 


It ſeemed unneceſſary to enter here into any more circumſtantial or particular 
detail of the deſign and limits of the Hiſtory, or to enumerate ſingly all the events 
which it contained: not only becauſe the Author himſelf has given a very. diſtinct 
and clear account both of the general form and nature of his undertaking, and ef 
the diſtribution and the order of it's ſeveral parts; but becauſe it has happened 


Likewiſe, that of the whole original Work, which was extended to the number of 


forty Books, five only have been reſcued from the hand of time. Yet theſe, as they 
are come to us entire, fo are they perfect alſo with reſpect to the ſubjects of wllich 
they treat; and will, if I miſtake not, fully exemplity all that is affirmed, con- 
cerning the character, and peculiar talents, of the Author. 
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that raiſe it above other Hiſtories, and which ſerve clearly 


to illuſtrate and enforce the dignity and whole importance 
of the events of which it treats. 


If we conſider firſt, what kind of talents, genius, and abi- 


lities ſhould be required, to diſplay in the fulleſt light the 
wonders of ſo augult a ſcene, and to point out diſtinctly, to 


the preſent and to future times, all the advantages that might 
be drawn from a period thus pregnant with inſtruction, it 
will at once be obvious to remark, that ſuch a Work muſt very 
far exceed the higheſt reach of any Rhetorician, however 
eloquent and learned, or any Sophiſt, however penetrating and 
acute; and could only be ſucceſsfully performed, by one, 
whoſe knowledge of mankind, and long practice in the 
affairs of government, joined to an habitual and cloſe atten- 
tion to the deſigns, the workings, and effects, of policy, had 
enabled him to lift up the veil, and to view at leifure the 
ſecret ſprings, that actuated, and puſhed forwards, all the 
great machine: by one, whoſe fortunes and condition had 
opened to him the means of being perfectly inſtructed and 
informed: by one, who had been himſelf a witneſs to the 


events which he relates, or had received his accounts at leaſt 
from thoſe that were : by one, whom credulity, or vanity, 


never could incline, to diſgrace the truth by ſplendid mira- 
cles, and deform fact by fiction: and laſtly, by one, whoſe 
natural love of virtue, and conſciouſneſs of the importance of 
the truſt in which he had engaged, ſhould force his own paſ- 
ſions, humour, intereſt, to fall back and diſappear, and ſub- 


ſtitute in their place an exactneſs, candour, and fidelity, ſu- 


perior to reproach or cenſure, and exempt from all ſuſpicion, 


Such muſt be the writer, to whoſe teſtimony we ſhould 


yield a full aſſent, to whoſe authority we ſhould ſubmit, and 
whoſe wiſdom we ſhould blindly truſt, to guide us, through 
the long labyrinth of cauſes and events, into a clear and com- 
prehenſive view of the motions, advancement, and whole pro- 


greſs, 
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greſs, of the Roman greatneſs: and ſuch, in every point, was 
that Hiſtorian, whoſe character we are here endeavouring to 
deſcribe. Illuſtrious by his birth, and not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by the greatneſs of his ſentiments, the wiſdom of his counſels, 
his ſkill in war, his ſteady virtue, and fincere attachment to 


the intereſts of his country, he began to be conſidered, even in 


early age, as the chief ſupport of that Republick, in whoſe 
firmneſs were depoſited. the ſmall remains of Grecian liberty. 
As on the one hand therefore, his rank, and his abilities, with 
the important parts which he ſuſtained in every publick mea- 
ſure and debate, diſcloſed to him all the various ſcenes of go- 
vernment; ſo the condition alſo of the times, and his earneſt 
zeal for the general good, urged him on the other hand to 
call forth every talent into action; to ſurvey with the niceſt 


care the preſent and paſt fortunes of his country; to trace 


backwards every ſtep, by which ſubjection had advanced to- 


wards them in the place of glory; and to review, to weigh, 


and to examine, the deſigns, effects, and influence of that 
artful and ambitious policy, which, after having conquered or 
deluded ſo many different nations, had at laſt triumphed like- 
wiſe over Greece, and, under the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring 
every city to independency and freedom, had in reality in- 


folded all alike in ſilken fetters, to be looſened, or ſtrained 
cloſe, as occaſion ſhould demand. | 


Such talents, ſuch experience, and ſuch reſcarches, might 
doubtleſs have delayed, though not averted, the laſt fatal 
ſtroke, which not long afterwards completed the deſtruction 
of the Achæans, and of Greece. But the Romans, from 


whoſe attention the moſt diſtant danger never could eſcape, 


made haſte to deprive a people, whom they had deſtincd to 
be ſlaves, of the aſſiſtance and ſupport of every citizen, whole 


_ courage, or abilities, ſeemed likely to ſpread wide a contagious 


ſpirit, and, together with the love of freedom, to inſpire alſo 
by degrees a ſtrength ſufficient to ſhake off the yoke. 
N I, hb This 
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This baniſhment, which was decreed in common to all the 
inhabjtants of Peloponneſus, whole virtue was become their 
crime, as it was honourable to PoLyB1us, proved highly be- 
neficial likewiſe to all future times. Torn by violence from 
the ſervice of his country, and fixed to a long abode in that 
great City, which was the fountain of all the counſels that 
directed and ſuſtained the Roman empire, he had now both 
leiſure and the means, to draw together the inſtruction that 
was requiſite, for carrying into execution the deſign which 
he had formed ; to compare obſervation and conjecture with 
fact and certainty ; to copy the detail of all great events from 
authentick monuments, and from the memoirs of thoſe illuſ- 


trious perſons, who had been the chief actors in the ſcene ; 


to view cloſely, and without diſguiſe, the manners, temper, 
inclinations, and whole conduct of a people, who had thus 
forced the moſt powerful kingdoms to receive their laws; to 
inſpect all the movements of that regulated wiſdom, which had 


ſaved their State from imminent ruin; and to trace to their 


ſources thoſe internal ſprings of ſtrength and vigour, which 
had nouriſhed and enlarged it's growth,: in a word, to com- 
poſe that Hiſtory, which, piercing through the clouds of ig- 
norance and error, aſſigned to every incident it's own genuine 
motive; unfolded the moſt complicated caules ; and by join- 
ing to an exa& and accurate deſcription of wars, embaſſies, 
and treaties, a full and diſtinct diſplay, of the counſels, 
maxims, laws, the prudence, conſtancy, and courage, with 


the whole military and domeſtic diſcipline, that were peculiar 


to the Romans, made it manifeſt to all mankind, that the 
greatneſs, to which this people had now raiſed their empire, 
was by no means the work of fortune, or the effect of a bold 
and enterprizing raſhneſs; but the neceſſary and mature re- 
ſult of ſtrenuous efforts and regular deſigns, conducted by a 
firm and penctrating policy, which no precautions could 
elude, and no force was able to ſudue. 3 

In 
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In diſcharging a taſk of ſo great extent and difficulty, and 
of ſuch vaſt importance likewife in it's uſe, it cannot ſurely be 
thought aſtoniſhing or ſtrange, that this wife Hiſtorian ſhould 
have been diverted, or withheld, from paying a due attention 
to the embelliſhments of art, and charms of eloquence. But 
whatever cenſure may be thrown upon him, for having 
lighted all thoſe graces, which would doubtleſs have diffuſed 
ſome luſtre through his work, it muſt be acknowledged on 
the other hand, that, together with them, he has rejected 
likewiſe all the falſe, though fpecious, ornaments, which 
diſgrace the compoſitions even of the moſt eſtecmed and 
witeft ancients, The defire to ftrike and ſurprize, to pleaſe 
and captivate, diverſified perhaps according to the different 
talents of the writer, has in all times covered Hiftory with a 
deluſive glare, which ſerves only to miflead us from that 
knowledge, which is the object of our ſearch. Hence that 
unnatural mixture of record with tradition, truth with fable, 
and the long train, of brilliant wonders, which are ſcattered 
through the annals of almoſt every age and every people. 
Hence thoſe diſcourſes and harangues, which, having been 


ſorged and moulded in the ſhade of contemplative and obſcure 


retirement, conſound all diſtinctions, of men, characters, and 
times. Hence likewiſe all the laboured pageantry, the ad- 


ventitious and far-ſought circumſtances, which are brought 


to {well defeription, and to adorn and dignity the ſcene : 
to. fill the mind with admiration; to melt into compaſſion ; 
or to ſubdue by terror. Hence laſtly that ambitious care, 
which is diſcovered even in the graveſt writers; who, not 
content with having copied the bare features of the original 
that was before them, like painters call forth all their ſkill, 
to give alſo a finiſhing to the piece; and join, to the reſem- 
blance that is found in nature, thoſe ſtrokes, which enlarge 
and heighten each deformity, or ſpread a {uller brightneſs over 
every beauty. But ro the Author, whole work we are now: 
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conſidering, it was reſerved as his peculiar praiſe, to have firſt 
diſcerned, that Hiſtory, if ſhe would prove a ſecure and uſe- 
ful guide, muſt walk hand in hand with life: and that in- 
ſtruction, whether moral or political, was never to be fixed 
upon the weak foundation of imaginary facts. It is not there- 
fore the Writer, whom we view before us, eager of applauſe, 
and impatient to draw from us an admiration of his art, in 
having decked the truth in a ſplendid dreſs, and thrown into 
her train a gay aſſemblage of well-fancied, poſſible events. 
But it is the Stateſman, the General, the Philoſopher, who 
ſpeaks to us, as in his cloſet, in familiar language ; recounts 
{imply all that was tranſacted ; confirms facts by teſtimony; 
and enables us to derive an eaſy and immediate profit likewiſe 
from the prudence or miſconduct of paſt times, by reflections 
deep and ſolid, and ſuch as our own reaſon cannot but ap- 
prove, when they are gently enforced upon us, as by the au- 
thority of a parent, or urged with the fond affection of a friend. 
How ſteadily indeed muſt we revere, and how willingly at- 
tend to, the leſſons of a man, whoſe probity ſhines out in eve 
part, even far more conſpicuous than his wiſdom. Blinded by 
no intereſt, nor ſeduced by any miſtaken zeal, as he never is 
himſelf deceived, ſo neither does he attempt to lead others into 


error. Unmoved by the ill fate of Greece, and his own loſs of 


friends and dignity, he deſcribes even thoſe events, which ſeldom 
fail to awaken ſome reſentment, grief, or jealous hatred, with all 


the coldneſs of an unconcerned ſpectator; and pays due ho- 


mage, though unmixed with adulation, to thoſe great quali- 


ties, which had raiſed the ſtructure of the Roman glory upon 


the ruins of his own degenerate country, Hence it is that we 
diſcern, even upon the {lighteſt view, a certain candour and 
fincerity ſpread through his work, which we in vain ſhould 
hope to find in other writers: a candour, which never hides 


the faults of friends, nor tarniſhes the virtues of an enemy: a 


candour, which preſents all objects in their naked ſtate, free 
| 2 | from 
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from the diſguiſe of paſſion; and which weighs contending 
teſtimonies in an equal ſcale : in a word, a candour, which, 
= like an artleſs honeſty of face, carries even in it's air and firſt 
appearance thoſe ſtrong proofs of genuine and unfeigned ſim- 
plicity, which irreſiſtably command our approbation, and en- 
3 gage our favour, Such was the Author, who, when living, 
was the friend, the companion, and inltrudor, of the generous 
— and heroick Scipio: and whoſe writings, in a later age, were 
the carneſt ſtudy, and chief conſolation alſo, of the wiſe and 
virtuous Brutus, 
It remains, that I now ſpeak a word or two concerning the 
Tranſlation: not to miſlead the opinion, or prevent the judg- \ 
| ment, of the reader; but ſimply to inform him, what it is. 
; that he is chiefly to expect from my own endeavours, in the 
following work. 

There are two things, unconnected and diſtinct, which are 
demanded always of Tranſlators: that they underſtand well 
the text, and render it alſo well. With regard to the firſt of 
theſe, in what degree I may have been exempt from errors, 
muſt be wholly left to others to determine. I can only ſay, 
that I have ſpared no pains, to arrive at a full and entire con- 
; ception of the ſenſe; by tracing the Author cloſely through 
7 his own peculiar turn and uſe of ſentiments and language; by 
; comparing different texts; conſulting different verſions; and 
| by weighing all the explanations and corrections, that have 
occaſionally been propoſed. 

But in a taſk of this kind, barely to underſtand the mean- 
= ing of an author, though it often may require indeed both 
1 patience and activity, is by much the leaſt part of the toil. 

: To render every word by an equivalent expreſſion, and every 
ſentence in the ſame juſt meaſure ; to preſerve each different 
character of ſentiment and phraſe ; and to delineate, ſtroke 
| by ſtroke, the movements of the mind or heart ; theſe are the 
_ Xffcultics in tranſlating, that demand an non. time, and, 
pains, 
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pains, which never can be fully known, but by thoſe alone 
who have made the trial. As thefe difficulties however are 
either {lighter, or more hard to be ſurmounted, according to 
the ſeveral ſtamps of excellence, and the various modes of 
beauty, that are peculiar to the Originals, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that in the work of the Author who is now before 


us, they are by no means fuch as ſhould diſcourage any one 


from attempting to give a perfect copy of it in a different 
language. For there are here no beauties, whole ſpirit might 
be loſt in being transfufed: no force, or clegance, or juſt 
propriety, that demand an exact ſimilitude of correſpond- 
ing terms: no flowing, regulated, numbers, whoſe harmony 
can only be preſerved by the fame fixed accents and choſen 
ſounds : no painting of the paſſions, in which even the ſmalleft 
change would mar the likenels, ang deſtroy all the beauty of 
the piece. But on the other hand, the very want of theſe 
excellencies, while it freed me Foe a heavy and laborious 
duty, at the ſame time impoſed a taſk upon me, not leſs dif- 
ficult than the other: the taſk of veiling thoſe deformities that 
might have raiſed diſguſt; and of clothing the Author, not 
in any oſtentatious or ſplendid habit, but m a dreſs, which, 

though ſuitable in every part to his own deportment, air, 
and character, might be alſo ſuch as ſhould draw towards 
him the attention and the favour of the preſent age. With 
this view, I have not ſcrupled to endeavour through the 
whole, as well by changing ſometimes the expreſſion, as by 


breaking the order likewiſe of the ſentences, to ſoften what. 


appeared too harſh, and to give a modeſt poliſh to all that 
was found too rough, In a word, my chief care and pains, 
after the taſk of reporting faithfully the ſenſe, have been em- 
ployed to ſpread one ſimple, grave, and ſober colouring over 
all the work: to render the diction ſtrong, expreſſive, even, 
and correct: and to give to the periods a roundneſs, a ſtability, 


and varied cadence. If this py meta of the labour 
8 ſhould | 
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ſhould be judged to have been executed with ſucceſs, it is 
hoped that any omiſſions, or miſtakes, of lighter moment, 
may more readily obtain excuſe. | 

I ſhall only add, that when I firſt engaged in this work 
many years ago, my intention was, to have joined with the 
tran{lation ſuch obſervations and remarks, as might have ſerved 
not only to explain the difficulties, but to illuſtrate alſo and 
enforce the ſtrong ſenſe and wiſe reflections, that are ſpread 
through all the following Hiſtory : to have cleared the obſcu- 
rity, which ariſes oftentimes from remote alluſions, or an im- 
perfect detail of facts: to have opened thoſe peculiarities of cuſ- 
toms and of manners, which, whenever they occur, raiſe doubt 
and heſitation in the unlearned reader: to have pointed out 
the uſes, or defects, of various inſtitutions, in religion, laws, 
and government : and above all the reſt, to have traced, ſtep 
by ſtep, the advancement of the Roman greatneſs; to have 
called back alſo to the ſcene the illuſtrious times of Greece, 
and compared the glory of that country with it's Jaſt decline ; 
and in a word, to have diſplayed in one entire and connected 
view, the whole conduct, and the various fortunes, of thoſe 
great nations, whoſe Sages, and whoſe Heroes, ſcemed to have 
ſoared above the ordinary limits of humanity ; and whoſe 
ſtory, while it inſtructs and warms, ſhould teach us allo to 
ſpurn away thoſe narrow politicks, and that baſe depravity, 
which have fixed ſhackles upon our own contracted wiſdom, 
and feeble virtue. Such was my deſign ; the firſt draught of 
which was nearly finiſhed, and materials collected in large 


abundance for the whole. But various accidents from time to 


time obſtructed the progreſs of it: and I have now neither 
leiſure, nor inclination, to complete it. Yet as I had gone 
through the moſt difficult and irkſome, as well as the moſt 


uſeful part likewiſe of the whole performance, I was not will- 


ing entirely to ſuppreſs it. For I flatter myſelf, that the pub- 
lick will owe me ſome acknowledgement, if this Tranflation 
| |  ſhouid 
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ſhould prove the means of ſpreading into many hands a trea- 
{ure of ineſtimable value, which the roughneſs and inelegance, 
and numerous difficulties that occur, both in the language, 
and conſtruction, and ſenſe of the Original, have hitherto con- 
fined to a few. If this indeed ſhould be the event, I neither 
ſhall regret the labour which the one part of the work has 
coſt me, nor grieve for the diſappointment in the other : but 
ſhall think my pains well rewarded, in having thus been able 
to bring into the open light a merit which had long languiſh- 
ed in obſcurity; and to ſubſtitute, in the place perhaps of 
ſtudies either trifling or pernicious, the knowledge of an Au- 
thor, whoſe writings, though broken and imperfect, not only 
contain the fulleſt leſſons of civil prudence, but alſo every 
where abound with ſtrong incitements to the practice of all 
thoſe ſocial virtues, which endear men to themſelves, and 
render them uſeful citizens to their country. 
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A. | 

Bilyx. delivers to the Romans 
the hoſtages which Annibal had 
taken from the cities of Spain, 
| 8e 304 

: Acramans their character, 271. 
1 Achæans. their hiſtory and form of 
; government, 148, 151. they take 
| | arms to aſſiſt the Meſſenians, 341. 


. 


phyæ, 347. demand ſuccours from 

; their allies, 251. confirm the decree 
of the general council, and declare 
war againſt the tolians, 366, 

Achæus. left governour of the coun- 
tries on this ſide of mount Taurus, 

486. aſſumes the royal name, 504. 
attempts to take Selga by ſurprize, 
is repulſed, makes peace with the 
Selgians, reduces Milyas, and the 
greater part of Pamphylia, 524, 525. 

Adherbal. engages the Roman fleet near 
Drepanum, and gains a complete 
victory, 61, 62. 

Adimantus, one of the Spartan Ephori. 
is killed in a popular tumult, 363. 

A milius. ſent with an army into Illyria, 
205. takes Dimalus by ſtorm, 207. 
lails away to attack Demetrius in 
Pharos, 1d. obtains a complete vic- 

c tory, and having ſettled the ſtate of 

= IIlyria, returns to Rome, and enters 

the city in triumph, 208. is choſen 
conſul with Terentius Varro, $13: 

ſets out to join the army, 315. 

harangue to the ſoldiers, 1d. his rea- 

ſons for delaying a battle, 317. com- 
mands the right of the Roman army 
in the battle of Cannæ, 322. his be. 
haviour in the action, death, and 

- | character, 324, 325. 

be”, Atolians. their character, and general 

1 conduct, 155, 334, 352, 308, they 

8 enter Peloponnelus with an army, 

1 339. 
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its ſituation and boundaries, 


E 


are defeated in the plains of Ca- 


Agelaus. his diſcourſe to Philip and the 
deputies of the States of Greece, 
332» 333. 

Agrigentum. beſieged by the Romans, 
20. taken and pillaged 23. 

Alexander, king of Macedon. ſome 
| memorable inſtances of his piety, 
453. 

. brother of Molon. is ap- 
pointed governour of Perſis by An- 
eiochus, 486. revolts againſt the 
king, id. his dcath, 300. 

Allobroges. oppoſe the Carthaginians 
in their march acroſs the Alps, 243. 

Ambracus. beſieged by Philip, 408. 

Amilcagr. commands the left of the 
Carthaginian fleet in the battle of 
Ecnomus, 33. his ſtratagem 1d. 

Amilcar Barcas. is made General in the 
war of Sicily, 67. his character and 
conduct, 68. concludes a treaty with 

the Romans, 74. is made General in 
the war againſt the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, 89. gets the chief of 
the rebels into his power, 101. defeats 
Matho, and puts an end to the war, 
103. paſſes | into Spain with an army, 
106. his death, id. his hatred of the 
Romans one caule of the ſecond war 
between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, 197. 

Annibal. retreats witli his army by night 
from Agrigentum, 23. is defeated 
by Duilius in a fea engagement, 28. 
is blocked up by the "Romans in- a | 
port of Sardinia, and. put to death 
by his own ſoldiers, 29. 

Annibal, General in the African war: is 
ſurprized in his camp, taken priſoner, 
and fixed alive upon a crols, 102. 

Annibal, the Rhodian. enters the har- 
bour of Lilibæum through the midſt 
of the Roman fleet, 36. 

Anniba}, ſon of Amilcar Barcas. at the 
age of nine years attends his father 
into Spain, and ſwears perpetual en- 


mity ↄgainſt the Romans, 199. is de- 
0 Clared. 


T 
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clared General of the Carthaginian 
army in Spain, 201. ſubdues the 
Olcades and Vaccæans, id. defeats 
the Carpeſians in a great battle, 202. 


his anſwer to the Roman ambaſſa- 


dors, on the ſubject of the Sagun- 
tines, 203. he marches to attack Sa- 
guntum, and becomes maſter of the 
1575 after a ſiege of eight months, 
205, 206. prepares for His expedi- 
tion into Italy, 223, 224. paſſes the 
Iberus, and reduces all the nations 
that were between that river and the 
Pyrenæan mountains, 225. continues 
his march towards the Rhone, paſſes 
that river, and defeats a great army 
of barbarians, who came to diſpute 
his paſſage, 235. harangueshis troops, 
and continues his march towards the 
Alps, 236. arrives at a place called 
the Iſland, 242. defeats the Allobro- 
ges, 245. falls into a new danger 
trom the treachery of the people who 
inhabited the ſides of the mountains, 
247. gains the ſummit of the Alps, 
encourages his troops, and prepares 
to deſcend the mountains, 248. ar- 


Tives in the plains on the third day, 


with no more than twenty thouſand 
Foot, and fix thouſand Horle, 2.50. 
lubdues the Taurinians, and continues 

his march, 255. contrives a ſpectacle 
to animate bis troops, 257. engages 

and defeats the coniul Publius, 262. 
paſſes the Po, and advances in pur— 
tuit of the Roman army, 263, 265. 
defcats the Romans in the battle of 
Trebia, 274. and fixes his winter 
quarters in Ciſalpine Gaul, 277. his 
treatment of the priſoners, 278. his 
artifice to ſecure himſelf againſt the 
perhdy of the Gauis, 1d. he conducts 
his army by a dangerous march thro? 

the marſhes into Tyrrhenia, 279. re- 
culates his conduct by the diſpoſition 
and character of Flaminius, 28 1. de- 
feats the Romans in the battle of 
Thraſymene, 285. paſſes through 
Umbria and Picenum and fixes his 


camp near Adria, 289. attends to the 


F 


refreſhment and recovery of his 
troops, 290. advances into Apulia, 
and offers battle to the Roman Dic- 
tator Fabius, 291. enters Campania, 
and waſtes the country, without be- 
ing able to draw the enemy to a bat- 
tle, 294, 295. the ſtratagem by which 
he effected his retreat, 267. he makes 


himſelf maſter of Gerunium, 306. 


is attacked in his camp by Minuci- 
us, and ſuffers great loſs, 307. de- 
feats Minucius in a ſecond action, 
311. makes himſelf maſter of the 
ciradel of Cannz, 313. harangues 
his troops, 3 19. gains a complete 
victory againſt the Romans in the 
battle of Cannæ, 322 


Antigonus, Gonatas. eſtabliſhed a great 


number of tyrants in the cities of 
Greece, 152. 


Antigonus. invited into Greece by 


Aratus, 159. enters Pcloponneſus 
with an army, 165. defeats Cleo- 
menes in the battle of Selaſta, 181. 
enters Sparta, and reſtores the city to 
its ancient freedom, 184. his death 


and character, 185. 
Antiochus. raiſed to the throne of Syria 


upon the death of his brother, 486. 
reſolves to attempt the conqueſt of 
Ccele-{yria, 488. is forced to deſiſt 
from his deſign by the revolt of Mo- 
lon, 491. marches in perſon againſt 
the rebels, and gains a complete 
victory, goõ cauſes Hermias his firſt 
miniſter to be killed, 503. reſumes 
his deiign of invading Cœle-ſyria, 

505. makes himſelf maſter of Selcu- 
cia, 308. enters Ccaele-fyria, and 
gains poſſeſſion of 'Tyre and Ptole- 

mais, 309. is deceived by the artful 
management of the miniſters of Pto- 
lemy, 513. renews the attack upon 
Ccele- {ria by land and fea with great 
{ucce!s, 514. engages in a general 
battle near Raphia, 529. is defeated 
by Ptolemy, and ſues tor peace, 334. 


Apelles, miniſter of Philip. his deſigns 


againſt the Achæans, 425. endea- 
vours to deſtroy the credit of Aratus, 


432, 
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433. conſpires with Leontius and 
Megaleas to obſtruct all the meaſures 
of the king, 443. 1s diſgraced, and 
Wy puniſhed with death, 471, 473- 
| Apollophanes, phyſician to Antiochus, 
forms the project of deſtroying Her- 
mias, 502. urges the king to under- 
take the conquelt of Seleucia, 505. 

* Appius Claudius. paſſes over to Meſſa- 

REA na, and gains a victory againſt the 
| Carthaginians and Syraculans, 13. 

Aratus. the chief author and ſupport of 
the Achæan confederacy, 150. in 
vites Antigonus into Greece, 159. is 
deteated by the Etolians near 
Caphyæ, 347. his defence before the 
Council of the Achæan States, 350. 
deteats the projects of Apelles, 437. 
his character at large, 341. 

Arcadians. their character and cuſtoms, 

58. 
3 tyrant of Argos. his 
5 crimes and death, 173. 

Aſdrubal. appointed to command in 
Spain after the death of Amilcar, 
106. concludes a treaty with the 
Romans, 120. is killed in his tent, 
146. 

Aſdrubal, brother of Annibal. intruſted 
by him with the government, of 
Spain, 222. 

Aſdrubal. commands the left of the 

8 Carthaginian army in the battle of 

0 Cannæ, 322. his wiſe conduct in the 
action, 325. 

Alia, its ſituation and boundaries, 227. 

Attica. an eſtimate of the wealth of 

that province, 176. N 

Autaritus, one of the chiefs in the re- 
volt of the mercenaries. cuts off all 
means of accommodation, by pre- 
vailing on the multitude to exerciſe 
the moſt horrid cruelty againſt the 
priſoners, 95. goes to the © arthag1- 
nian camp to treat of peace, is ſeized 
and put to death, 101. 
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4 I B. —Cynz#theans. 
hae, Babyrtas. his name applied in deriſion 

. to Dorimachus, 337. 

1 Baleares, obtained. their name from 


3 


the cuſtom of uſing a ſling in battle, 
223. 

Boian Gauls. twice defeated by the 
Romans, 127. are attacked in their 
own country, and ſurrender to the 
Romans at diſcretion, 140. revolt 
again at the approach of Annibal, 
230. 

Boſtar. is prevailed on by Abilyx to de- 
liver up the Spaniſh hoſtages, 304. 

Byzantium. deſcribed, 381. 

Byzantines. exact an impoſt from all 
veſſels that ſailed into the Pontus, 
393. are attacked 7 Pruſias and 
the Rhodians, 395. 

E. 


Campania. the nobleſt part of Italy, 293. 

Cannæ. battle of, 321. 

Carthage. its ſituation deſcribed, 87. 

Carthaginans. their courage and con- 
ſtancy, 39. their imprudent conduct 
with reſpect to the mercenaries, $0, 
their wrong policy in the government 
of Afric, 86. the cauſes of their ſe- 
cond war againſt the Romans, 197. 

Cavarus. mediates' a peace between 
Pruſias and the Byzantines, 398. 

Cecilius, the Roman Conſul. obtains a 
great victory againſt the Carthagi- 

nians, 49. 

Cephallenia. its ſituation deſcribed, 445. 

Chilon, a Lacedemonian. raiſes a tu— 
mult in the city, 431. 

Cleomenes. engages in a war againſt 
the Achæans, 157. ſubdues many 
Cities of Pelopongeſus, 163. makes 
himſelf maſter of Megalopolis, 166. 
his ſevere treatment of the inhabi- 
tants, 167. is defeated in the battle 
of Sclaſia, and Jails away to Alexan- 
dria, 184. ſollicits ſuccours from 
Ptolemy, 479. his impriſonment and 
death, 483, 484. 

Corvi. deſcription of the machines ſo 
called, 2 

Cynætba. pil laced by the Ætolians, 336. 

diſtinguiſhed by their 

wickedneſs and cruelty above all the 

Greeks, 358. the cauſe of their de- 

generacy, id. 


C2 D. De- 


ä 


D. 

Demetrius, of Pharos. delivers up Cor— 
cyra to the Romans, 117. is afliited 
by them in gaining many .cities of 
Illyria, 118. deſerts the party of the 
Romans, 204. is attacked by AEmi- 
lius in Pharos, 207. eſcapes after his 
defeat to the court of Philip, 208. 
his character, id. he urges Philip to 
take part of the affairs of Italy, 248. 

Lorimachus, General of the Altolians. 
his character and conduct, 334. author 
of the war againſt the Meſlenians, 337. 
defeats Aratus in the battle of Caphyæ, 
347. pillages Cynætha, 356. attempts 
to take AM gira, and is repulſed, 404. 


Duilius. defeats the Carthaginian fleet 


near Mylæ, 28. 

Eleans. their manners and condition, 
139. their conduct cenſured, 422. 
Elephants. conducted by Annibal acroſs 

the Rhone, 238. the manner in which 
they fight, 531. 
Eperatus. elected Prætor of the Achæans, 


434. the bad effects of his want of 


capacity, 474. 

Ephorus. the firſt who was engaged in 
writing a General Hiſtory, 477. bis 
tentiment concerning mnlick cen- 
ſured, 359. 


Epidamnians. ſurprited by the myri. 
ans, 114. 

Epigenes, General in the army of An- 
tiochus. his abilities expoſe him to 
the hatred of Hermias, 486. he is 
removed trom court, and deſtroyed 
by a contrivance of that miniſter, 

496, 497. 

Epirots. defeated by the Illyrians, 110. 
their ingratitude and imprudent con- 
duct, 111. act a diſhonourable part 
in the beginning of the Social War, 

72. 
. uclidas, brother of Cleomenes. his in- 


judicious conduct in the battle of Se- 
laſia, 182. 
F. 


Fabius, the Hiſtorian. cenſured by Po- 
lybius, 15, 16, 69. miſtaken with re- 


DT . * 
ſpect to the cauſes of the war wich 
Annibal, 195. 


Fabius, Quintus. is named Dictator, 


290. the wiſdom of his ſentiments, 


in reſolving not to riſk a general bat- - 


tle, 291. returns to Rome to alfiſt in 
celebrating certain ſacrifices, 298. re- 
mains unmoved by the reproache3 
and cenſure of his citizens, 309. de- 
livers half the troops to Minucius, id. 
advances to the aſſiſtance of that Ge- 
neral, and ſaves the army from an en- 
tire defeat, 311. forces the Romans 
to acknowledge his capacity and pru- 
dence, 1d. 

Flaminius, the Roman Conſul. his cha- 
racter and conduct, 281, 2834 is de- 
feated and (lain in the battle of 
Thraſymene, 285. 

G. 


Gaul, Cifalpine. deſcribed, 121. 

Gauls. their manners and way of life, 
124. a ſummary account of their wars 
againſt the Romans, 125 to 144, they 
ſend ſome depuries to Annibal, 235. 
are impatient to join the Carthaginian 


army, but are forced for ſome to re- 


main quiet, 255. they join Annibal 
in great numbers after the defeat of 
Publius, 263. flagrant act of perfidy 
committed by the Gauls that were 
in the Roman camp, 264. 
Gauls, garriſoned in Phoenice. betray 
the town to the Illyrians, 110. 
Geſco. employed to ſettle the diſpute be- 
tween the Carthaginians and they 
' mercenaries, 8 2. his pains and zeal, 
84. is thrown into priſon by the ſol- 
diers, id. and condemned to a cruel 
death, 95. 
Hermias, firſt miniſter of Antiochus. 
his diſpoſition and conduct, 486. his 


arts to maintain his power, 487. he 
removes Epigenes from court and 


forms a contrivance to deſtroy him, 


496, 497: is killed with the conſent 
of the King, 503. 


Hiero. is declared Prætor of Syracuſe, 
10. contrives a ſtratagem to clear the 
army 
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army of the old mercenaries, defeats 
the Mamertines, and is declared King, 
11. joints the Carthaginians, and is 
defeated by Appius, 13. enters into 
treaty with the Romans, 18. his cha- 
racter and general conduct, 10, 19. he 
ſends ſuccours to the Romans in the 
war againſt Annibal, 275. 

Hiltory. its excellence and ule, 1, 43, 220, 
524. the manner in which Hittory 
ſhould be compoled, 168. General Hut- 
tory, 222. 

Fliſtorian. his duty and proper office, 16, 
168. abſurd accounts delivered by ſome 
Hiſtorians concerning the march of An- 
nibal, 239. errors of the old hiſtorians 
ſhould be viewed with indulgence, 253. 

I. 

Illyria. firſt invaded by the Romans, 106. 
the cauſe of that expedition, 1d. 

Illyrians. gain poſſeſſion of Phœnice, and 
defeat the Epirots in battle, 110. make 
eee on the Roman merchants, 

become maſters of Corcyra, 116. 
ky ſiege to Epidamnus, and are forced 
by the Romans to raite the ſiege, 117. 

Imilco. defends Lilybzum againſt the Ro- 
mans, 52. endeavours to ſet fire to the 
works of the beſiegers, but is forced to 
retreat, 55. makes a ſecond attempt with 
ſuccels, £9. 

Inſubrian Gauls, in conjunction wich the 
Boians and Cæſatæ, make war upon the 
Romans, 130. are incloſed between two 
armies, and ſuffer an entire defeat, 135. 
are defeated in a ſecond battle, 141. and 
ſubmit to the Komans at diſcretion, 144. 

Junius, the Roman Conſul. is attacked by 
a dreadful tempeſt, in which the whole 
Roman ſicet was deſtroyed, 65. he gains 
Erix by ſurprize, and maintains the war 

with great bravery againſt Amilcar, 
6g. 68. 
L. 


Lacedæmon. its form and ſituation de- 


{icribed, 465. 

Lacedæmonians. diſtracted by inteſtine tu- 
mults, 362, 376. conclude an alliance 
with the Ætolians, 378. their condition 
and fortunes from the time ot the battle 


* 


of Leuctra, 432. their territory waſted 
by Philip, 462. 

Leontius, General of the Infantry under 
Philip. conſpires with Apelles and Me— 
galeas to betray his maſter, 443. defeats 
the enterprize upon Palza, 446. his 
treacherous counſels, 447, 449. raiſes a 
{edition among the ſoldiers, 469. is im- 
priſoned by order of the King, and 
puniſhed with death, 472. 

Lilybeum. beſieged by the Romans, 51. 

Logbatis, a citizen of Selga. his treaton 
and death, 523, 524. 

Lutatius, the Roman conſul. concludes a 
treaty with the Carthaginians, which 

uts an end to the war ot Sicily, 74. 

Lycurgus. bribes the Ephori, and is elected 
King of Sparta, 379. offers battle to Phi- 
lip and is defeated, 466. 

Lytrus, a city of Crete. pillaged and de- 
ſtroyed, 400. 


Macedonian ſoldiers. their character, 443. 

Mamertines. gain Meſſana by treachery, 
8. are defcated by the Syracuſans, and 
implore the protection of the Romans, 
9 | 

Mantineans. ſubdued by the Achmeans, 
169. their ingratitude and perfidy, 170. 

Matho. urges the Africans to revolt, 8 3. at- 
tacks the Carthaginians in their intrench- 
ments, 102. engages in a general battle, 
is deteated and taken priſoner, 103, 

Media. its ſituation and boundaries, 489. 

Megaleas, miniſter of Philip. contpires 
with Apelles and Leontiins, to betray 
the king, 443. inſults Aratus, and 1s 
condemned to pay a fine, 458, 459. te- 
tires to Theves, 471. his death, 473. 

Megalopolts. taken and deſtroyed by Cleo- 
menes, 166. 

Megalopoltans. their fidelity and con- 
ſtancy, 175. 

Mercenaries, in the pay of the Cartha- 
ginians. the cauſes and beginning of 
their revolt, 78. they deſtroy Geſco their 
benefactor da chief friend, and cxerciſe 
the moſt horrid cruelties, 96, 96. are 
reduced to ſuch exttemiry by famine, 
that they are forced to feed upon their 

pritoners 
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rijoners and Qlaves, 100. forty thouſand 
of them are deſtroyed by Amilcar, 101. 
the reſt, under the command of Matho, 
engage in a general battle, and are en- 

tirely defeated, 103. 

Meſſenians. their territory invaded by the 
Atolians, 340. they implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Achæan States, 1d. are re- 
ceived into the general Confederacy, 
352. they refuſe to bear any part in the 
war which was undertaken chiefly for 
their defence, 372. their conduct cen- 
ſured, id. 

Minucius, Maſter of the Horſe under Fa— 
bius. is diſſatisfied with the couduct of 
the Dictator, 292. takes the command 
of the army in the abſence of Fabius, 
and attacks Annibal in his camp with 
great ſucceſs, 307. is declared Dictator 
together with Fabius, 309. incamps 
apart with one halt of the troops, id. is 
drawn into an action by Annibal, de- 
ſeated, and ſaved by Fabius, 3 10, 311. 

Molon, Governour of Media. takes arms 
againtt Antiochus, 488. dcteats X enoe- 
tas, 493. is attacked by the King in 
perſon, and ſuffers an entire defeat, 499. 

Mulic. ufetul in States, 358. in what man- 
ner practiſed among the Arcadians, 359. 
the neglect of this art the cauſe of the 
degeneracy of the people of Cynætha, 
258, 361. 

22 1 

Naravaſus, a Numidian prince. joins Amilcar 
in the war agaiuſt the mercenaries, 92. 

Nicagoras, a Meflenian. the cauſes of his 
hatred againſt Cleomenes, 482. he enters 
it a project for deftroying that prince, 
383. - ; 4 - 

Nicophancs. ſent ambaſſador wich Cercidas 
irom the Megalopolitans to the court of 
Naccdon, 159. a detail of reaſoning by 

which they prevailed with Antigonus to 
aſſilt the Achæans, id. 


3 
Oeniadæ. itz ſituation deſcribed, 413. 
855 


Palæa, the chief town of Cephallenia. be- 
ſieged by Philip, 445 | 
Pedacliſiiaas. beſicged by tne Selgians, 520. 


DB 


Peloponneſus. the character and natural 
diſpoſition of the people of that country, 
554. 

Pharzans. in conjunction with the people 
of Dyme and Tritæa, reſolve to with- 
hold their contributions to the war, 407. 
their conduct cenſured, id. 

Philinus, the hiſtorian. his partiality re- 
marked, 16. 

Philip, father of Alexander. his moderation 
and prudent conduct after the battle of 
Chæronea, 452. 

Philip, the ſon of Pemetrius and father of 
Perſeus. takes poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
upon the death of Antigonus, 185. his 
wiſe anſwer to the deputies from Lace- 
demon, 364. in conjunction with the 
confederate States of Greece declares 
war againſt the Ætolians, 366. advances 
through Theſſaly and Epirus, and lays 
ſeige to Ambracus, 408. becomes maſ- 
ter of Pæanium and Oeniadæ, 412. is 
forced to return in haſte to defend his 
own kingdom againſt the Dardanians, 
413. begins his march a ſecond time in 
winter, and arrives at Corinth before the 
people of Peloponneſus had any notice 
of his approach, 415. defeats a body of 
Eleans, and lays fiege to Pſophis, 417, 
415. ravages the Elean territory, and 
gains the fortreſs called Thalame, 424. 
he oppolcs a baſe deſign of Apelles his 
chief miniſter, 426. his noble qualitics, 
id. he conquers the provinee of Tri- 
phylia, 427, 430. is miſled by the bad 
counſels of Apelles, 433. is convinced 
of his error, and courts the favour of 
Aratus, 442. he advances into ZEtolia, 

and pillages the place called Thermum, 
448, 450. the violence of his conduct 
upon this occaſion cenſured, 451, he 
ravages Laconia, 462. defeats Lycurgus, 
and retreats with ſafety, 466, 467. forms 
the ſiege of Thebes in Phthiotis, 546. re- 
ceives the news of the ſucceſs of Anni- 
bal againſt the Romans, and reſolves to 
put an end to the war, and take part in 
the affairs of Italy, 548, 549, 556. 

Philopœmen. his wife conduct in the bat- 
tle of Selaſia, 182. 
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Phcenice, the chief city of Epirus. taken 
by the Illyrians, 110. 

Phylarchus, the hiſtorian, his inaccuracy 
and want of judgement, 167. 

Picenum, lands of. divided among the Ro- 
mans, 129. conſequences of that mea- 
{ure, 1d. 

Placentia, firſt ſettled by the Romans, 2 30. 

Polybius. undertook many painful voyages, 
in order to gain a juſt knowledge of the 
places mentioned in his Hiſtory, 241, 
254. the tranſactions related by him are 
thoſe which he had either ſeen, or re- 
ceived from eye-witneſfles, 333. the de- 
ſign, plan, and peculiar excellence of his 
Work, 2, 187, 475. 

Pontus. the cauſes of its conſtant flow 
384. likely in the courle of time to 
be filled with earth, 385. 

Pruſias. his war againſt the Byzantines, 395. 

Ptolemy, Philopator. his character and 


conduct, 478, 510. defeats Antiochus 
in the battle of Raphia, 533. 


Publius, Cornelius. is ſent with an army 
into Spain, 229. advances along the 
banks of the Rhone, with deſign to en- 
gage the enemy, 237. returns ag: in to 
his ſhips, and ſteers his courſe back to 
Italy, 242. lands at Piſæ, and taking his 
route through Tyrrhenia, paſſes the river 
Po, and haſtens to meet the Carthagini— 
ans, 251, 256. harangues the troops, 260. 
is defeated in an engagement between 
the Cavalry, repaſſes the Po, and in- 


camps near Placentia, 262, 263, 264. de- 


camps again in the night, and retreats 
towards the Trebia, 265. endeavours to 
diſſuade his collegue from engaging in 
a general battle, 269. he is ſent again 
into Spain, 301. 


Raphia. the battle near that city between 
Ptolemy and Antiochus, 529. 

Regulus, the Roman Conlul. defeats the 
Carthaginians in a {ea engagement, and 
ſtecrs his courſe towards Atric, 35, his 
ſucceſs againſt the enemy, 37, 38. he 
invites the Carthaginians to a treaty, 49. 

115 haughtinels, id. he is defeated Ly Xan- 
* and taken priſoner, 42. 
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Rhone. the ſources and courſe of that ri- 
ver, 239. 

Rhodians. declare war againſt the Byzan- 
tines, 393. their prudence and dexterous 
conduct, when great part of their city had 
been deſtroyed by an earthquake, 535. 

Romans. a ſhort view of their progreſs, af. 
ter their city had been taken by the 
Gauls, 7, 8. they puniſh a body of their 
own ſoldiers who had gained poſſeſſion 
of Rhegium by treachery, g. reſolve to 
ſend aſſiſtance to the Mamertines, and 
paſs for the firſt time into Sicily, 12, 13. 
their ſucceſs, id. they conclude an alliance 
with Hiero, 19. become maſters of 
Agrigentum, 23. reſolve to oppoſe the 
Carthaginians upon the ſea, 24. obtain 
a great naval victory, 28, 29. defeat 
the enemy in a ſecond ſea engagement, 
and make a deſcent upon the coaſt of 
Afric, 35. their ſucceſs, 37. they are de- 
feated by Xantippus, 42. gain another 
naval victory, 44. are attacked by a 
dreadful tempeſt, in which the greateſt 
part of their veſſels were deſtroyed, 45. 
equip another fleet of two hundred and 
twenty ſhips in three months time, 46. 
are again attacked by a ſtorm, and 
forced to lay afide all attempts upon 
the ſea, 47. they defeat the Carthagi- 
nians in an engagement near Panormus, 
48. equip another fleet, 30. lay ſiege to 
Lilybæum, 31. are defeated by Adher- 
bal in a fea engagement, 60. are attack- 
ed by another teinpeſt, in which their 
whole naval ſtrength was at ence de- 
ſtroyed, 65. they maintain the war with 
great firmneſs againſt Amilcar, 68, 69. 
equip another fleet by the means of a 
private contribumon among the citizens, 
70. gain a great naval victory, and force 
the Carthaginians to ſuc for peace, 74. 
their conduct towards the Carthagint- 
ans during the war againſt the merce- 
naries, 99. they reſolve to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sardinia, 104. the cauſes of their 
expedition into Illyria, 113. they agree 
to a peace with Jcuta, and for the firſt 
time tend an embaſſy into Greece, 118. 
conclude a treaty with Aſdrubal, and 
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pritoners and ſlaves, 100. forty thouſand 

of them are deſtroyed by Amilcar, 101. 

the reſt, under the command of Matho, 

engage in a general battle, and are en- 
tirely defeated, 103. 

Meſſenians. their territory invaded by the 
Atolians, 340. they implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Achæan States, 1d. are re- 
ceived into the general Confederacy, 
352, they refuſe to bear any part in the 
war which was undertaken chiefly for 
their defence, 372. their conduct cen- 
ſured, 1d. | 

Minucius, Maſter of the Horſe under Fa- 
bius. is diſſatisſied with the couduct of 
the Dictator, 292. takes the command 
of the army in the abſence of Fabius, 
aad attacks Annibal in his camp with 
great ſucceſs, 307. is declared Dictator 
together with Fabius, 309. incamps 
apart with one halt of the troops, id. 18 
drawn into an action by Annibal, de- 
ſeated, and ſaved by Fabius, 3 10, 311. 

Molon, Governour of Media. takes arms 
againit Antiochus, 488. defeats Xence- 
tas, 493. is attacked by the King in 

perſon, and ſufters-an entire defeat, 499. 

Mulic. uſeful in States, 358. in what man- 
ner practiſed among the Arcadians, 359. 
the neglect of this art the cauſe of the 
degeneracy of the people of Cynætha, 
238, 361. 
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Naravaſus, a Numidian prince. joins Anulcar 
in the war agaiuſt the mercenaries, 92. 


Nicagoras, a Meflemian, the cauſes of his 


hatred againſt Cleomenes, 48 2. he enters 
1129 a project for deſtroying that prince, 
483. 3 ü 
Nicophancs. ſent ambaſſador with Cercidas 
rom the Megalopolitans to the court of 
Naccdon, 159. 2 detail of reaſoning by 
which they prevailed with Antigonus to 
aſñilt the Acheans, id. 
| O. | 
Oeniade. its ſituation deicribed, 413. 
* 
Palæa, the chief town of Cephallenia, be- 
ſieged by Philip, 4.45 ; 
peducliſſians. beſicged by tne Selgians, 520. 


1 


Peloponneſus. the character and natural 
diſpoſition of the people of that country, 
554. 

Pharzans. in conjunction with the people 
of Dyme and Tritæa, reſolve to with- 
hold their contributions to the war, 407. 
their 4 cenſured, id. 

Philinus, the hiſtorian. his partiality re- 
marked, 16. 

Philip, father of Alexander. his moderation 
and prudent conduct after the battle of 
Chæronea, 452. 

Philip, the ſon of B e ei Heber of 

Perſeus. takes poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
upon the death of Antigonus, 185. his 
wic anſwer to the deputies from Lace- 
demon, 364. in conjunction with the 
contederate States of Greece declares 
war againſt the Ætolians, 366. advances 


through Theſſaly and Epirus, and lays 


ſeige to Ambracus, 408. becomes maſ- 
ter of Pæanium and Oeniadæ, 412. is 
forced to return in haſte to defend his 
own kingdom againſt the Dardanians, 
413. begins his march a ſecond time in 
winter, and arrives at Corinth before the 
people of Peloponneſus had any notice 
of his approach, 415. defeats a body of 
Eleans, and lays ſiege to Pſophis, 417, 
415. ravages the Elean territory, and 
gains the fortreſs called Thalamæ, 424. 
he oppoles a baſe deſign of Apelles his 
chief miniſter, 426. his noble qualitics, 
id. he conquers the provinee of Tri- 
phylia, 427, 430. is miſled by the bad 
counſels of Apelles, 433. is convinced 
of his error, and courts the favour of 
Aratus, 442. he advances into Etolia, 
and pillages the place called Thermum, 
448, 450. the violence of his conduct 
upon this occaſion cenſured, 451. he 


ravages Laconia, 462. defeats Lycurgus, 


and retreats with ſafety, 466, 467. forms 
the ſiege of Thebes in Phthiotis, 546. re- 
ceives the news of the ſucceſs of Anni- 
bal againſt the Romans, and reſolves to 
put an end to the war, and take part in 
the affairs of Italy, 548, 549, 556. 

Philopœmen. his wife conduct in the bat- 
tle of Selaſia, 18 2. 
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Phcenice, the chief city of Epirus. taken 
by the Illyrians, 110. _ 

Phylarchus, the hiſtorian. his inaccuracy 
and want of judgement, 167. 

Picenum, lands of. divided among the Ro- 
mans, 129. conſequences of that mea- 
ſure, id. 

Placentia. firſt ſettled by the Romans, 230. 

Poly bius. undertook many painful voyages, 
in order to gain a juſt knowledge of the 
places mentioned in his Hiſtory, 241, 
254. the tranſactions related by him are 
thoſe which he had either ſcen, or re- 


ceived from eye-witnefles, 333. the de- 


ſign, plan, and peculiar excellence of his 
Work, 2, 187, 475. 

Pontus. the caules of its conſtant flow 
384. Itkely in the courle of time to 
be filled with earth, 385. | 

Pruſias. his war againſt the Byzantines, 395. 

Ptolemy, Philopator. his character and 
conduct, 478, 510. defeats Antiochus 
in the battle of Raphia, 533. 

Publius, Cornelius. is fent with an army 
into Spain, 229. advances along the 
banks of the Rhone, with deſign to en- 
gage the enemy, 237. returns ag:.!i to 
his ſhips, and ſteers his courſe back to 
Italy, 242. lands at Piſæ, and taking his 
route through Tyrrhenia, paſſes the river 
Po, and huſtens to meet the Garihagin1- 
ans, 251, 250. harangues the S;. 260. 
is defeated in an engagement between 
the Cavalry, repaſſes the Po, and in- 
camps near Placentia, 262, 263, 264. de- 
camps again in the,night, and retreats 
towards the Trebid, 265. endeavours to 
dliſſuade his collegue from engaging in 
a general battle, 269. he is ſent again 
into Spain, 301. 


Raphia. the battle near that city between 
Ptolemy and Antiochus, 529. 

Regulus, the Roman Conlul. defeats the 
Carthaginians in a ſea engagement, and 

| ſteers his courle towards Atric, 35, his 
ſucceſs againſt the enemy, 37, 38. he 
invites the Carthaginians to a treaty, 49. 
his haughtinels, id. he is defeated Ly Xan- 
tippus, and taken priſoner, 42. 
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Rhone. the ſources and courſe of that ri- 
ver, 239. 

Rhodians, declare war againſt the Byzan- 
tines, 393. their prudence and dexterous 
conduct, when great part of their city had 
been deſtroyed by an earthquake, 535. 

Romans. a ſhort view of their progrels, af- 
ter their city had been taken by the 
Gauls, 7, 8. they puniſh a body of their 
own ſoldiers who had gained poſſeſſion 
of Rhegium by treachery, g. reſolve to 
ſend aſſiſtance to the Mamertines, and 
paſs for the firſt time into Sicily, 12, 13. 
their ſucceſs, id. they conclude an alliance 
with Hiero, 19. become maſters of 
Agrigentum, 23. reſolve to oppoſe the 
Carthaginians upon the ſea, 24. obtain 
a great naval victory, 28, 29. defeat 
the enemy in a ſecond ſea engagement, 
and make a deſcent upon the coaſt of 
Afric, 35. their ſucceſs, 37. they are de- 
feated by Xantippus, 42. gain another 
naval victory, 44. are attacked by a 
dreadful tempeſt, in which the greateſt 
part of their veſſels were deſtroyed, 45. 
equip another fleet of two hundred and 
twenty ſhips in three months time, 46. 
are again attacked by a ſtorm, and 
forced to lay aſide all attempts upon 
the ſea, 47. they defeat the Carthagi- 
nians in an engagement near Panormus, 
48. equip another fleet, 30. lay ſiege to 
Lilybæum, 51. are defeated by Adher- 
bal in a fea engagement, 60. are attack- 
ed by another teinpeſt, in which their 
whole naval ſtrength was at ence de- 
ſtroyed, 65. they maintain the war with 
great firmneſs againſt Amilcar, 68, 69. 
equip another fleet by the means of a 
private contribumon among the citizens, 
70. gain a great naval victory, and force 
the Carthaginians to ſuc for peace, 74. 
their conduct towards the Carthagini- 
ans during the war againſt the merce— 
naries, 99. they reſolve to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sardinia, 104. the cauſes of their 
expedition into Illyria, 113. they agree 
to a peace with Tcuta, and for the tirſt 
time tend an embaſſy into Greece, 118. 
conclude a treaty with Aſdrubal, and 


/ turn 
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turn their arms againſt the Gauls, 120. 
a ſhort account of their wars againſt 
that people, 125 to 144. they ſend ſome 
deputics to Annibal in Spain, and at- 
terwards ſome ambaſſadors to Carthage, 
to demand that that General ſhould be 
delivered to them, 203, 210. declare 
war againſt the Carthaginians, 222. 
reſolve to fend an army into Spain under 
the command of Publius, and another 
under Tiberius into Afric, 229. recall 
Tiberius, upon notice that Annibal had 
entered Italy, 256. their firſt engage- 
ment with the Carthaginians near the 
Ticinus, 262. they are defeated. in the 
battle of Trebia, Thraſymene, and 
Cannæ, 272, 284, 321. ſome peculiari- 
ties in their character remarked, 24, 43, 
270, 321. 
8. 
Saguntum. beſieged by Annibal, and 
taken, 200. | 
Sardima. loſt to the Carthaginians, 93. is 
ſeized by the Romans, 104. 
Scerdilaidas. joins his forces with the 
X:tolans againſt the Achæans, 353. de- 
ſerts the Ætolians and concludes a treaty 
with Philip, 37 1. the motives of his con- 
duct, id. he is diffatisfied with Philip, 
and commits hoſtilities againſt that 
Prince, 542, 548, 550. 
Scopas. is prevailed on by Dorimachus to 


make war upon the Meſſenians, 338. is 


choſen Prætor of the Etolians, 568. 
makes incurſions into Macedon, 408. 
his impiety, 409. 0 | 


Seleucia. the ſituation of it deſcribed, 506. 


ſtormed by Antiocaus, 507. 

Selgians. lay ſiege to Pednelifſus, 520. are de- 
feated by Gartyeris, and beſieged in their 
own city, 522. their brave defence, 525. 

Sicily. the form and fituation of it de- 
teribed, 31. relinguiſhed by the Cartha- 
ginians, 74. 5 8 

S nopeans. are attacked byMithridates, 402. 

Social War. the caules and commence- 
ment of it, 334, 366. Bs 

Solibius, miniiter of Ptolemy. the motives 
of his conduct towards Cleomenes, 
480. his project to deltroy that Prince, 


4 


E 


483. his wiſe conduct in the manage- 
ment of the war againſt Antiochus, 310. 
Spendius. one of the Chiefs in the revolt of 
the Carthaginian mercenaries, 8 2. is de- 
fcated in an engagement with Amilcar, 
and faves himſelf by flight, 93. goes to 
the Carthaginian camp to treat of peace, 

is ſeized and put to death, 101, 102. 


Teuta, queen of Illyria. kills a Roman 
Ambaſſador, 114. is attacked in her 
dominions by the Romans, and obliged 
to ſue for peace, 117, 118. 

Theodotus, Governour of Ceele-ſyria. 
delerts the ſervice of Ptolemy, and en- 
ters into treaty with Antiochus, 485. 


forms a bold attempt againſt the life of 


Ptolemy, 528. 5 

Thraſymene. battle of, 284. 

Treaty. an account of all the treaties con- 
cluded between Rome and Carthage, 
to the time of Annibal, 211. 

Trebia. battle of, 272. 

Tyrrhemans. firſt poſſeſſed that part of 
Italy which was afterwards inhabited 
by the Gauls, 124. 

| V. 

Varro, Caius Terentius. is choſen Conſul, 
312. reſolves in oppoſition to the judge- 
ment of /Emilius, to engage in a ge- 
neral action, 317. his diſpoſition in the 


battle of Cann, 321. he eſcapes to. 


Venuſia, 326. | 

Utica. beſieged by the Carthaginian mer- 
cenaries, 87. joins the party of the re- 
bels, 98. 1s forced to ſurrender to the 
Carthaginians at diſcretion, 103. 


X. 


Xantippus, a Lacedzmonian. arrives at: 


Carthage, and is intruſted with th 
carg of the army, 40. defeats the Ros 
mans, 41. and after having ſaved the 


Carthaginians from deſtruction, returns 


back to Greece, 44. his prudence in 
this reſpect commended, id. 

Xenottas, General of Anticchus. is ſent: 
to command in the expedition againſt 
Molon, 490. is ſurpriſed in his cam 
by the rebels, and deſtroyed with the 

greateſt part of his army, 493. 
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T H E 


POLYBIUS 


BOOK the Firſt, CHAP. I. 


— 


F thoſe who have been employed before me, in relating 
the tranſactions of former times, had been altogether ſilent 
concerning the uſe and excellence of Hiſtory, it might per- 
haps be neceſſary to begin this Work, with adviſing all man- 
kind to apply themſcives with curnellnels to that kind of 


Study; fince the knowledge of paſt events affords the beſt in- 


e 2D for the regulation and good conduct of human life. 
But as the greater part, or rather all of them, have taken 
every occaſion to declare, repeating it as we may ſay from one 


end of their writings to the other, that Hiſtory ſupplies the 


only proper diſcipline, to train and exerciſe the minds of thoſe 
who are inclined to enter into publick affairs; and that the 
evil accidents, which are there recorded to have befallen other 
men, contain the wiſeſt and the moſt effectual leſſons, for en- 
abling us to ſupport our own misfortunes with dignity and 
OL. I. B courage; 
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2 The GENERAL HISTORY of Book I. 


courage; there is ſurely little need to repeat again, what 
others have ſo often urged with eloquence and force. But in- 
deed the Subject itſelf, which I am engaged to treat, may well 
exempt me from this taſk; ſince it is of a kind fo new and 
ſingular, that it cannot fail to excite the attention of every 
reader. For what man is there ſo ſordid and inſenſible, that he 
would not wiſh to be informed, in what manner, and through 
what kind of government, almoſt the whole habitable world, 
in leſs than the courſe of fifty- three years, was reduced be- 
neath the Roman yoke: an event, of which there is no ex- 
ample in any former time. Or who on the other hand is fo 
paſſionately fond of any other kind of ſpeculation, or of any 
branch of ſcience, as to think it more worthy of his care and 
pains, than this inquiry. 

That the Subject of this work deſerves more than a common 
ſhare of attention and regard, on account both of it's novelty 
and greatneſs, will moſt cvidently appear, if we take a view 
of all the ancient ſtates that are chiefly celebrated in hiſtory, 
and compare them with the Roman. 

The Perſians were for ſome time poſſeſſed of a very wide 
dominion: but whenever they laboured to extend it beyond the 
bounds of Aſia, the attempt was always unſucceſsful, and 
once indeed proved almoſt fatal to them. The Lacedæmoni- 
ans, after many ſtruggles, obtained the ſovereignty of Greece 
but within twelve years, were again diveſted of it. The 
Macedonian kingdom was at firſt extended from the provinces 
that border on the Adriatic coaſt, as far as to the Danube; 
the whole including but a ſmall and inconſiderable part of Eu- 
rope. After ſome time indeed, they found means to break the 
Perſian monarchy, and joined Aſia to their empire. But though 
the general opinion of mankind may perhaps have taught us 
always to regard this people as a very flouriſhing and potent 
State, it cannot be denied, that a great part of the world was 
totally exempted from their ſway. Atric, Sicily, and Sardi- 
52 8 8 nia, 
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nia, were never viſited by their arms. And thoſe fierce and 
warlike nations, who poſſeſſed the weſtern parts of Europe, 
were utterly unknown and undiſcovered by them. But the 
Romans, diſdaining to confine their conqueſts within the li- 
mits of a few countries only, have forced almoſt the whole 
habitable world to pay ſubmiſſion to their laws: and have 
raiſed their Empire to that vaſt height of power, which is ſo 
much the wonder of the preſent age, and which no future 
times can ever hope to exceed. And this is the Event, which I 
deſign to explain in all it's parts and circumſtances in the fol- 
lowing narration: and from thence it will be evident, what 
great advantages may be derived from an attentive and cloſe 
peruſal of Political Hiſtory. 

The point of Time, from whence I begin my Work, is 
the hundred-fortieth Olympiad. The tranſactions, are theſe 
which follow. In Greece, the Social war, conducted by Phi- 
lip, the Son of Demetrius and Father of Perſeus, in conjunc- 
tion with the cities of Achaia, againſt the Etolians. In Aſia, 
the War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator, for the 
ſovereignty of Cœle- ſyria. In Italy and Afric, that between 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, which is molt frequently 
ſtiled the War of Annibal. Theſe events are the next in 
order to thoſe with which the Hiſtory of Aratus is con- 
cluded. . 

Now before this Period, the great tranſactions of the world 
were ſingle, diſtin, and unconnected, both in place and 
time; while each proceeded from motives peculiar to itſelf, 
and was directed to it's own proper end. But from this time 
Hiſtory aſſumes an intire and perfect body. The affairs of 
Italy and Afric were now conjoined with thoſe of Aſia and 
of Greece: and all moved together towards one fixed and 
ſingle point. And this it was that firſt determined me 
to chooſe this æra for the beginning of my Work. For it was 
not till after they had broken the ſtrength of Carthage in the 
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var juſt mentioned, that the Romans, imagining that by this 
ſucceſs they had accompliſhed the chief and moſt important 
part of their. intended enterprize, and opened to themſelves 
the way to univerſal empire, now firſt reſolved to enlarge their 
conqueſts, and ſpread their armies over Greece and Aſia. 

If mankind were already ſufficiently acquainted with the 
condition and paſt fortunes of theſe Republicks, which con- 
tended thus together for the ſovereignty of the world, there 
would perhaps be no occaſion to have recourſe to the former 
parts of their ſtory, in order to explain the ſtrength and num- 


ber of their forces, or the probable hopes of ſucceſs, by which 


they ſeverally were excited to ſo great and difficult an under- 
taking. But becauſe the Greeks are for the moſt part ſtrangers 
to the ancicat ſtate, power, and exploits both of the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans, I thought it neceſſary to prefix this 
Book, and that which follows, to the body of my Hiſtory : 
to remove all doubts that might occur; and to exhibit clearly 
to the reader's view the counſels, ſtrength, reſources, upon 


which the Romans ſupported thoſe great deſigns, which 


rendered them the maſters of the world both «by land and ſea. 
For from the recital which I deſign to make in theſe preliminary 
Books, it will be ſeen beyond all doubt, that this vaſt project 


was neither formed, nor carried into execution, but upon 


reaſons the moſt fair and ſolid, and which gave ſtrong aſſur- 
ances of ſucceſs. 225 
The circumſtances of this great event, which ſo juſtly raiſe 
the admiration of the preſent age, will alſo attord one very emi- 
nent advantage to my Work, which will diſtinguiſh it from 
cvery other Hiſtory. For as all the great tranſactions of the 
world were now forcibly attracted to one ſide, and compelled 
to move in one direction towards the ſame fingle end, I ſhall 
from thence be able to connect together, and diſpoſe into 
one perfect body, the ſeries of different events, and to exhibit 
in one point of view, the whole varicty of action. It was this 
indeed, 
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indeed, which gave me the firſt inclination to write the hiſtory 
of theſe times. Another motive was, that no one has hitherto 
compoſed a General Hiſtory, For it this taſk had ever been 
before attempted, I ſhould my ſelf have been leſs ſollicitous to 
engage in ſuch an undertaking. There are many indeed who 
have written an account of particular wars: and among them, 
ſome perhaps have added a few coincident events. But no 
man, as far at leaſt as I can learn, has ever yet employed his 


pains, in collecting all the great tranſactions of the world 


into one regular and conſiſtent body; remarking alſo the time 
of their commencement, the motives to which they owed their 
birth, and the end to which they were directed. I therefore 
judged it to be a taſk that might prove highly uſeful to the 
world, to reſcue from oblivion this great and moſt inſtructive 
act of Fortune. For in all the vaſt varicty of Aiſorders, 
ſtruggles, changes, which the power of this deity introduces 
into human life, we ſhall find none equal to that long and 
deſperate ſcene of contention, none worthy to be compared 
for their importance with thoſe events which have happened 
in the preſent age.” But this is what the writers of particular 
hiſtories can never ſet hefore us in it's full and proper light. It 
might with equal reaſon be fuppoſed, that by ſingly viſiting 
all the noted cities of the world, or from a view of cach deli- 
ncated on paper, we ſhould be able to acquire a right notion 
of the figure of the earth, with the due order and arrangement 
of all it's parts. But ſurcly this muſt be thought a moſt abſurd 
conceit. In a word, whoever 1s perſuaded that the ſtudy of 
particular hiſtories is alone ſufficient to convey a perfect view 
and knowledge of the whole, may very properly be compared 
with one, who, on ſurveying the divided members of a body 
that was once endued with life and beauty, ſhould perſuade 
himſelf that he had from thence obtained a juſt conception 
of all the comelineſs and active vigour which it had received 
from nature. Put let theſe broken parts be again placed in 

order, 
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order, reſtored to all their firſt activity and life, and be once 
more offered to his view; he will then be ready to acknow- 
ledge, that all his former notions were as remote from truth, 
as the ſhadows of a dream are different from realities. For 
though ſome faint conception of the whole may perhaps ariſe 
ſrom a careful examination of the parts, no diſtinct or perfect 
knowledge can ever be expected from it. In the ſame manner 
it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that particular Relations are by no 
means capable of yielding any clear or extenſive view into 
General Hiſtory : and that the only method, which can ren- 
der this kind of ſtudy both entertaining and inſtructive, is that 
which draws together all the ſeveral events, and ranges them 
in their due place and order, diſtinguiſhing alfo their connec- 
tion and their difference. 

I ſhall begin this Book with the firſt pedition of the Ro- 
mans out of Italy; which is the next in order to thoſe events, 
with which the hiſtory of Timæus is concluded, and which 
happened in the hundred-twenty-ninth Olympiad. I muſt, 
therefore, relate, at what time, in what manner, and on 
what occaſion, this people, after they had firmly ſettled and 
ſecured their government at home, reſolved to paſs over into 
Sicily : for that was the firſt country, beyond the bounds of 
Italy, into which they ſent their armies. I ſhall mention, in 
the plaineſt and moſt ſimple manner, what it was that gave 


riſe to this invaſion : that the reader may not be forced to 
perplex his mind, with ſearching after the cauſes of that 


which was itſelf the genuine and immediate cauſe, and the 
very entrance to the work be from thence involved in inſuper- 
able darkneſs and uncertainty. And fince it will be neceſſary 
to give an abſtract alſo even of ſome events that paſſed before 
this period, I ſhall take care to chooſe ſome known and un- 
diſputed æra; and to begin from facts, which are clear, pre- 
ciſe, and well eſtabliſhed. For when the beginning of a 
hiſtory is involved in any kind of intricacy or obſcurity, the 
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parts which follow can never obtain any great degree of credit 
or regard. But, on the other hand, when the introduction 
to the ſubject is made intelligible ak clear to all, the ſubſe- 
quent narration will caſily gain admiſſion and belief. ö 


N the year then, which was the nineteenth after the en- 

gagement near Ægoſpotamus, and the fixteenth before 
the battle of Leuctra; the year, when the Lacedzmonians 
confirmed the treaty which Antalcidas had made with the 
Perſians ; and the elder Dionyſius, having ſome time before 
defeated the Greeks of Italy near the river Helleporus, laid 
ſiege to Rhegium; in this ſame year, the Gauls took Rome 
by ſtorm, and remained maſters of all. the city, the capitol 
alone excepted, But the Romans, having yielded to ſuch 
conditions as the conquerors thought proper to impoſe, were 
once more reſtored, beyond all hope, to the poſſeſſion of their 
country. From this time, being, as it were, again renewed 
in ſtrength and vigour, they made war upon the ſtates that 
were contiguous to their own. And having, partly by their 
bravery, and partly with the aid of fortune, reduced all the 
Latins to their yoke, they next attacked the Tyrrhenians 
after theſe the Gauls; and then the Samnites ; whoſe coun- 
try lay contiguous to the territory of the Latins, and bounded 
it towards the north and eaſt. Some time afterwards the 
people of Tarentum, having treated an embaſſy from Rome 
with great indignity and inſult, and being apprehenſive that 
the Romans were preparing vengeance tor the affront, invited 
Pyrrhus into Italy, This happened the year before the Gauls 
invaded Greece, and received that ſignal overthrow at Delphi, 
which drove them with the remains of their army into Aſia. 
But the Romans, who had already reduced the Tyrrhenians 
and the Samnites to their yoke, and had returned with con- 
queſt ſrom many engagements allo with the Gauls, were now 


beginning to enlarge their views; and reſolved to ſeize upon 
the 


— 


Not long before this time, a 
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the reſt of Italy, as if the whole country had belonged to 


them by a natural and proper right. Their former combats 
had completely trained and exerciſed them in the uſe of arms. 
They attacked the Tarentines with vigour; and perſiſted in 
the / war with ſo much firmneſs, that they at laſt drove 
Pyrrhus out of Italy; and then turned their arms againſt the 
cities, which had been confederated with that Prince againſt 
them. And having, by a courſe of wonderful ſucceſs, forced 
all the inhabitants of Italy, except the Gauls, to receive their 
laws, they were now at leiſure to march againſt a body of 
Roman ſoldiers, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of Rhegium. 


The two cities Meſſana and Rhegium, both ſituated upon 


the ſame ftraits, had both pe ee the ſame misfortune. 


ody of Campanian mercenaries, 
who had ſerved in the armies of Agathocles, invited by the 


beauty and rich condition of Meſſana, watched their time for 


gaining poſſeſſion of the place by treachery. They ſoon found 


means to be received as friends within the city; where they 
killed one part of the inhabitants, and drove the reſt without 
the walls, And having taken to themſelves the wives and 
children of thoſe unhappy men, as they fell into the hands of 
every one at the very time of the diſorder, they made after- 
wards a diviſion of their lands and riches: and thus, with 
little difficulty, gaincd full poſſeſſion of a very ſplendid city, 
and fertile territory. This ſucceſs ſoon excited others to fol- 
low the example. Thie inhabitants of Rhegium, alarmed by 
the entrance of Pyrrhus into Italy, and being alſo under no 
ſmall apprelienſions of ſome danger from the Carthaginians, 
who were at that time the ſole maſters of the ſea, implored 
the aſſiſtance of the Romans; who ſent them a garriſon of 
ſour thouſand men under the command of Decius Campanus. 

Theſe for ſome time remained firm in their d duty, and guarded 
the liberties of the city. But being at laſt ſeduced by the 
commodious ſituation of the place, and by the wealth and 
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flouriſhing condition of the citizens, they reſolved to imitate 
the example which the Campanians had ſo lately ſet before 
them: and being aſſiſted alſo by them in the execution of 
their deſign, they drove out or killed the inhabitants, and 
obtained entire poſſeſſion of the city, | 

This horrid act of treachery raiſed great indignation in the 
Romans : but the wars in which they were then involved re- 
ſtrained their vengeance. As ſoon as theſe were ended, they 
marched and laid ſiege to Rhegium. The place ſoon fel] 
into their hands; but the greateſt part of the garriſon was de- 
ſtroyed in the aſſault: for they fought like men who well 
foreſaw the conſequences of their crime. About three hun- 
dred only that were taken alive were {ent to Rome; and be- 
ing conducted by the Prætors into the Forum, were firſt 
ſcourged, and then beheaded. By this juſt ſeverity, the Ro- 
mans hoped that they ſhould again recover their character of 
good faith among their allies. They reſtored the city alſo, 
with all the lands, to the former inhabitants. 

The Mamertines of Meſſana, for this was the name which 
the Campanian mercenaries had aſſumed, as long as they were 
ſupported by the Romans who had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Rhegium, not only remained in quiet and ſecure enjoyment 
of their own city and proper territory, but made frequent in- 
curſions alſo into the adjacent countries: creating no ſmall 
terror and diſturbance, both to the Carthaginians and the Sy- 
racuſans; and exacting contributions from many parts of Si- 
cily. But no ſooner had the ſiege of Rhegium deprived them 
of the aſſiſtance of theſe allies, than they were themſelves ſo 
_ vigorouſly preſſed by the Syracuſan forces, that they were con- 
ſtrained to abandon all the open country, and to keep cloſe 
behind their walls. The occaſion was this that follows: 

A little before this time, when ſome diſſenſion had been 
raiſed between the citizens of Syracuſe and the army, the 
troops, while they lay incamped in the neighbourhood of 

Vol. I. C Mergana, 
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Mergana, clected two magiſtrates out of their own body; 
Artemidorus, and Hiero who was afterwards King. Hiero was 
then extremely young : but he ſeemed to have been ſingularly 
formed by nature to ſuſtain the Regal dignity. As ſoon as 
he was inveſted with this new authority, he found ſome 
means, by the aſſiſtance of his friends, to gain admiſſion into 
the city. And having there drawn all the chiefs of the op- 
poſite lacdion into his power, he ſhewed in his whole deport- 
ment ſuch proofs of clemency and true greatneſs, that the 
people, though they were by no means ſatisfied with the li- 
berty which the army had aſſumed, with one voice declared 
him Prætor. But it was eaſy to diſcern from his firſt beha- 
viour in this office, that he had ſome more exalted poſt in 
view, For having remarked, that as often as the forces, with 
the Magiſtrates at their had were obliged to take the 
field, ſome new commotions 8 diſorders were always raiſed 
among the citizens, and obſerving alſo, that a certain Syra- 
cuſan, named Leptines, was the firſt in favour with the people, 
and far ſuperior in his influence and cxedit to all the reſt of 
the inhabitants, he reſolved to contract a cloſe alliance with 
him, and to marry his daughter ; being perſuaded, that by 
the help of his authority, he ſhould be able to keep all things 
quiet and ſecure at home, whenever himſelf ſhould be engaged 
in the command of the army abroad. Some time afterwards, 
obſerving that the mercenaries, who had been long employed 
in the Syracuſan armies, were become untractable and muti- 
nous, he ordered all the forces to take the field, and to march 
againſt the barbarians of Meſſana. Being incamped within 
ſight of the enemy near Centuripe, he drew up his army in 
of battle along the fide of the Cyamoſorus. But hav- 
ing ſtationed the Syracuſan troops, both infantry and cavalry, 
at a diſtance from the reſt, as if he had intended an attack 
from a different quarter, he oppoſed the mercenaries only to 
the enemy, by whom they were entirely defeated and de- 
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ſtroyed. But as ſoon as the ſlaughter was begun, himſelf with 
all the forces of the city returned back again to Syracule, 
Having thus happily accompliſhed his deſign, and cleared the 
army of its ſeditious members, and having filled their place 
with a ſufficient number of new mercenaries levied by him- 
ſelf, from that time he continued to diſcharge the duties of 
his poſt, without any tumult or diſorder. And when the 
Mamertines, elated by their paſt ſucceſs, had ſpread them- 
ſelves over all the country without any fear or caution, he led 
againſt them the forces of the city, which were now com- 


_ pletely armed and diſciplined, and came to an engagement 


with them upon the banks of the river Longanus, in the plain 
of Mylæ. And having obtained an entire victory, in which 
their Generals alſo were taken priſoners, he gave an efjectual 
check to the Inſolence of thoſe barbarians, and on his return 
to Syracuſe was ſaluted King by the army. 
The Mamertines, who had been before deprived of the 
aſſiſtance which they had been accuſtomed to receive from 
Rhegium, were now ſo broken and diſheartened by this laſt 
defeat, that they conſidered their affairs as almoſt deſperate. 
In this ſtate, ſome among them had recourſe to the Cartha- 
ginians, and delivered the citadel into their hands : while the 
reſt ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to make an offer of their city, 
and to implore the protection of the Romans, for a people 
ſprung, as they pretended, from one common ftock with 
themſelves, The Romans were for ſome time under great 
perplexity and doubt. To comply with this demand, ap- 
peared to be in a high degree improper and ablurd. They 
had lately puniſhed with the laſt ſeverity a body of their own 
citizens, for having betrayed the publick faith in ſeizing Rhe- 
gium: and if now they ſhould ſupport the Mamertines, who 
not only had ſurprized Meſſana by the very ſame kind of 
perhdy, but had aſſiſted in taking Rhegium alſo, it would be 
difficult to find any fair apology for ſuch a conduct, On the 
C 2 
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other hand, as the Carthaginians, beſides the dominions which 
they poſſeſled in Afric, were maſters alſo of many parts of 
Spain, and of all the iflands in the Sardinian and Tyrrhenian 
ſeas, it was greatly to be feared, that, if Sicily ſhould now fall 
into their hands, they would ſoon become too formidable 
neighbours, finee they would then lie cloſe to every part of 
Italy, and incircle them on every fide. It was ealy alſo to 
diſcern, that they muſt very ſoon be able to reduce this iſland, 
if the Mamertines were not now ſupported. For it once they 
were permitted to poſſeſs Meſſana, they would find it no hard 
taſk to conquer Syracuſe, ſince they were already maſters of 
almoſt all the other parts of Sicily. The Romans ſaw the 
danger, and conſidered it as a matter of the laſt neceſſity to 
obviate and prevent theſe conſequences ; and not ſuffer Meſ- 
ſana to fall into the hands of thoſe who might from thence be 
able to lay as it were a bridge for paſſing into Italy. Yet 
after many long debates upon the ſubject, the Senate even at 
laſt refuſed to paſs any decree concerning it: becauſe the ma- 
nifeſt abſurdity on one fide ſeemed flill to draw with equal 
weight againſt the advantage on the other. , But the People, 
who had been much exhauſted by their former wars, and 
wiſhed for ſome occaſion to repair their ſhattered fortunes, 
being incited partly by the great utility which would confeſ- 
ſedly accrue to the Republick from the war, and animated 
allg by the ſhew of thoſe advantages with WEE the Pretors 
in their ſpeeches flattered every private man, reſolved that the 
deſired aſſiſtance ſhould be ſent, and made a law for that 
purpoſe, commanding Appius Claudius, one of the Conſuls, 
to paſs over to Meſſana. The Mamertines, partly by the 
means of fraud, and partly by open force, drove out the Car- 
thaginian commander from the citadel, and delivered the city 

to the Romans. 
The Carthaginians, when they had fitſt A their 
General, for his cowardice and ill conduct in relinquiſhing the 
5 | | citadel, 
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citadel, made haſte to draw together all their forces, to retake 
Meſſana. And having ſtationed their fleet near Pelorus, and 
poſted their land army on the fide of Senæ, they began to 
preſs the ſiege with vigour. At the ſame time, Hiero, ima- 
gining that this occaſion might be favourable for driving the 
Mamertines entirely out of Sicily, entered into treaty with the 
Carthaginians: and beginning his march from Syracuſe, he 
came and inveſted the city on the other fide, having en- 
camped near the mountain called Chalcidicus, 

The Conſul Appius paſſed the Straits in an adventurons 
manner by night, and was received into Meſſana. But find- 


ing that the place was cloſcly preſſed on every fide, and re- 


flecting with himſelf that the affair was full of hazard, and 
that little reputation was likely to be gained from a war in 
which the enemy were ſo much ſuperior both by land and 
ſea, he ſent offers of accommodation to both camps ; defiring 
only that the Mamertines might remain unmoleſted. But as 
this propoſal was rejected, he was forced to venture on a 
battle ; and reſolved to make his firſt attack upon the Syra- 
cuſans. He accordingly drew his. forces out of the city, and 
oftered battle to Hiero, who readily accepted it. The fight 
was long and obſtinate ; but at laſt the Romans obtained the 
victory, and drove back the enemy to their camp: and having 
ſpoiled the dead, they returned again to Meſſana. 

But Hiero, beginning now to apprehend ſome worſe event, 
as ſoon as night came on, returned back again with his army 
in all haſte to Syracuſe, When Appius, on the following 
day, was informed of this retreat, he immediately conceived 
new hopes, and reſolved to attack the Carthaginians without 
delay. He gave orders thercfore to the troops to take their 
repaſt betimes ; and marching out of the city at break of day, 
he charged the enemy, killed great numbers of them, and 
forced the reſt to fly to the neighbouring cities. Aſter theſe 
ſignal victories, the ſiege being raiſed, and no forces appearing 
in 
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in the field, the Romans waſted at their leifure the country of 
the Syracuſans and their allies; and at laſt advanced to Syra- 
culc itſelf, in order to beſiege it. 

Such were the cauſes, and ſuch the time and manner, of 
the firſt expedition of the Romans out of Italy; and here I 
fix the beginning of my work: having firſt run through the 
times which juſt before preceded it, in order more clearly to 
explain the genuine and rea] grounds of this tranſaction. For 
that the reader might be able to obtain a juſt and perfect 
knowledge of the cauſes of the preſent power and greatneſs of 
the Romans, it was proper previouſly to acquaint him both 
with the time and manner, in which this people firſt re- 
covered into better hopes, after they had beheld their country 
loft: and by what means alterwards, when they had van- 
quiſhed all the ncighbouring States, they found occaſion to 
extend their conqueſts beyond the Bounds of Italy. Nor let 
it be thought in any manner ſtrange, if in the ſubſequent 
parts of this Hiſtory, when I am ſpeaking of the States that 
are chiefly celebrated in the world, I ſhould look back to 
ages that are more remote, For this I ſhalh, do, merely for 
the ſake of beginning from ſuch facts as will beſt enable us 
to diſcern, from what cauſes, and in what time and manner, 

cy ſeverally grew to that condition, in which they are ſeen 


to flouriſh in the preſent times. But I now mult haſten to 


the taſk that is before me; mentioning firſt, in few words, 


the events which are deſigned to be the ſubject of theſe preli- 


minary Books. 

The firft then is the war in Sicily between the Carthagini- 
ans and the Romans ; and after it the African war. Next 
will follow a recital of the actions of Amilcar and of Aſdru— 
bal in Spain: with the invaſion alſo of Illyria by the Romans, 
who then for the firſt time ſent their armies into thoſe parts 
of Europe. After theſe tranſactions come the battles, 
which the Romans were forced to ſuſtain in Italy againſt the 

5 Cauls: 
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Gauls: about which time it was, that the war of Cleomenes 
broke out in Greece; with an account of which I ſhall con- 
clude the ſecond Book, and cloſe the introduction to my 
Hiſtory, 

To enter into a minute detail of all the parts and circum- 
ſtances of theſe wars, would be a labour quite unneceſſary to 
myſelf, and attended with no great advantage to the reader, 
For it is not my deſign to write the hiſtory, but rather to give 
a general and ſummary account of theſe tranſactions, ſuch as 
may ſerve for an introduction to my Hiſtory : and by making a 
ſhort recital of the chict events, in the order in which they 
were tranſacted, and carrying on the narration in one regular 
and connected ſeries to the time from whence my own Work 
commences, to prepare the reader for the accounts that fol- 
low, and make the whole both eaſy and intelligible. I deſign 


however to be ſomewhat more particular and copious in de- 


{cribing the war in Sicily between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans. For it is not eaſy to find in hiſtory any one more 


conſiderable, either with reſpect to the time of its duration, 
the diligence and forces by which it was ſuſtained, the con- 
ſtant and uninterrupted courſe of important actions that hap- 


pened in it, or the great and ſudden turns of fortune that at- 


tended it. And becauſe the publick manners and civil inſti- 


tutions both of Rome and Carthage were as yet pure and un- 


impaired ; as their wealth was moderate; their ſtrength nearly 
equal; it will be more eaſy to form a perfect judgment from 
this war, of the powers peculiar to the conſtitution of each 
Republick, than from thoſe that followed. 

Another motive, which inclined me not leſs ſtrongly to give 
a more minute deſcription of the Sicilian war, was becauſe 
Fabius and Philinus, who are eſteemed the moſt ſkilful writers 
on this ſubject, have by no means ſhewn a due exactneſs or 


fidelity in their relations. I cannot indeed perſuade myſclt, 


that they would knowingly deviate from the truth. 'The cha- 
| | racers 
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racters of the men, and the whole tenor of their lives, exclude 
all tuch ſuſpicion. But as it happens in the caſe of Lovers, 
a certain ſecret affection and partiality towards their friends 
and countrymen {cem to have fixed inſenſibly ſome prejudices 
upon them. To theſe it muſt be imputed, that Philinus in 
every part of his Hiſtory ſo highly praiſes the virtue, courage, 
and wiſdom of the Carthaginians ; allowing none of all theſe 
qualities to the Romans: while Fabius on the other hand takes 
all occaſions to depreciate the Carthaginians, and extol the 
Romans. Now ſuch a diſpoſition, when it is ſhewn in other 
circumſtances, is truly commendable. It is in part the cha- 
racer of a good man, to love his country and his friends, and 
to hate the enemies of both. - But an Hiſtorian muſt diveſt 
himſelf of theſe affections: and be ready, on many occaſions 
to ſpeak largely in the praiſes even of an enemy, when his 


conduct deſerves applauſe ; nor ſcruple to condemn his moſt 


eſteemed and deareſt friends, as often as their actions call for 
cenſure. | 

Truth is the cye of Hiſtory, For as an Animal, when de- 
prived of fight, becomes incapable of verforming its natural 
and proper functions, ſo if we take away truth from Hiſtory, 
what remains will be nothing but an uſeleſs Tale. 

Now, if we pay a proper regard to truth, we ſhall find it 
neceſſary not only to condemn our friends on ſome occaſions, 
and commend our enemies; but alſo to commend and con- 

demn the fame perſons, as different circumſtances may require. 
For as it is not to be imagined, that thoſe who are engaged 


in great affairs, ſhould always be purſuing falſe or miſtaken 


meaſures ; ſo neither is it probable, that their conduct can at 


all times be exempt from error. An Hiſtorian therefore, in 
all that he relates, ſhould take care to be directed in his judg- 


ment by the genuine and real circumſtances of every action, 
without regarding the actors of it. The following examples 
may ſerve to ſhew the truth of theſe remarks. 


Philinus, 
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Philinus, in the beginning of his ſecond Book, gives this 
account of the affairs of Sicily.“ That Meſſana was inveſted 
by the Carthaginians and Syracuſans: that the Romans had 
no ſooner paſſed the Straits, and gained admiſſion into the 


city, than they ſallied out and attacked the Syracuſans, but 


were repulſed with conſiderable loſs: that they next made a 
like attempt upon the Carthaginians; in which engagement 
they not only were defeated, but loſt alſo many of their men, 
who fell alive into the hands of the enemy.” He then adds; 
ce that immediately after this action, Hiero was ſo ſtruck 
with terror, that he notgpnty ſet fire to his camp, and fled 
away by night to Syrac , but abandoned all the fortreſſes 
in the diſtri of Meflana : that the Carthaginians in the ſame 
manner deſerted their intrenchments, and retired to their 
cities, not daring to oppoſe the Romans in the field: that 


the Generals, obſerving that their troops were quite diſ- 


heartened, were afraid to venture on a ſecond battle: that 
the Romans purſued cloſely after them in their retreat ; and 
having plundered and deſtroyed the country, advanced even 
to Syracuſe, in order to beſiege it.“ 5 

A relation ſo abſurd muſt needs confute itſelf. The armies 
which, as this Hiſtorian writes, were laying ſiege to Meſſana, 


and which had gained the victory in two engagements, on a 


ſudden become diſpirited and heartleſs, abandon all the open 
country, and are themſelves beſieged: while the Romans, 
beſieged and twice defeated, are yet deſcribed as purſuing 
the flying enemy, in poſſeſſion of the open country, and at 
laſt laying ſiege to Syracuſe, Facts ſo oppoſite can never be 
reconciled together. It is evident, that either the firſt, or the 
{ubſequent part of this narration muſt be falſe. But the latter 
is undoubtedly true: for the Romans actually laid ſiege to 
Syracuſe, as this writer himſelf admits; and afterwards to 
Echetla, a city ſtanding on the frontier between the Cartha- 
ginian and the Syracuſan territories, . It follows therefore, 
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that the facts are falſe which are firſt affirmed: and that the 
Romans were victorious in the two engagements, in which 
they are repreſented by this Hiſtorian to have been defeated. 
Such then is the character of Philinus. For the ſame miſtakes 
are to be found in almoſt every part of his performance. Nor is 
the Hiſtory of Fabius in this reſpe& more accurate ; as I ſhall 
hereafter take occahon to demonſtrate. But I now return 
from this digreſſion; and ſhall endeavour, by a regular, 
though ſhort deduction of the chief events, to ſet before the 
reader a clear and juſt deſcription of the war. 


CHAP 


S ſoon as the news of theſe victories which had been 
gained by Appius, were received at Rome, the Romans 
choſe for Conſuls M. Octacilius, and M. Valerius, and ſent. 
them both into Sicily, with all the forces. The Armies of 
this Republick, beſides the troops which are raiſed among the 
Allies, are compoſed of four Legions. Theſe are levied every 
year; and each of them conſiſts of four thouſand Foot, and 
three hundred Horſe. At their firſt arrival, many cities, 
both of the Carthaginians and the Syracuſans, immediately 
ſubmitted to them. When Hiero ſaw, that a general dread 
and conſternation had ſpread through all the iſland, and con- 
ſidered likewiſe the numbers and the ſtrength of the legionary 
forces, he began to think, that the iſſue of the war would 
neceſſarily be determined by theſe circumſtances in favour of 
the Romans: He ſent ambaſſadors therefore to the Conſuls, 
with propoſals for a treaty. The offer was embraced with 
pleaſure by the Romans: chiefly for the ſake of ſecuring 
proviſions to their army, For as the Carthaginians were 
maſters of the ſea, it was greatly to be feared, that their 
ſupplies would all be intercepted. And indeed the 
lorces of the former year had been reduced to great extre- 
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mity, through the want of neceſſaries. Perceiving therefore 
that the friendſhip of this Prince might prove highly ſervice- 
able to them in this reſpect, they accepted it with joy; and 
agreed to a Treaty with him upon theſe conditions, © That 
he ſhould pay a hundred Talents of ſilver, and reſtore without 
ranſom all the Roman priſoners.” Thus the alliance was 
concluded: and from this time Hiero, ſheltered under the 
protection of the Romans, whom he ſupplied from time 


to time as their neceſſities required, poſſeſſed his kingdom in 


ſecurity ; purſuing always the right paths of glory, and em- 
ploying all his pains to gain the applauſe and favour of his 
ſubjects. And indeed ſo-wiſe and prudent was his conduct, 
both in the general tenor of his policy, and in every ſingle act 
of government, that he reaped from it the moſt laſting fruits; 


and enjoyed a fame, to which few Princes have been ever 


able to aſpire. | 


As ſoon as the Treaty was confirmed at Rome in an aſ- 


ſembly of the People, it was reſolved, for the time to come, 


to ſend two legions only into Sicily. For as by this alliance 


the burthen of the war was become much lighter to them 


than before, ſo they confidered likewiſe, that a ſmaller army 


might more eaſily be ſupplied with neceſſaries. But when the 
Carthaginians faw that Hiero was become their enemy, and 
that the Romans were preparing to purſue the war with all 
imaginable vigour, they ſoon were ſenſible, that it neither 
would be poſſible for them to oppole the enemy in the field, 
nor even to retain what they then poſſeſſed in Sicily, without 
a more conſiderable force. They therefore made great levies 
in Liguria, and among the Gauls, and greater ſtill in Spain; 


and embarked them all for Sicily. And becauſe Agrigentum 


was the ſtrongeſt of all the places in the iſland that were ſub- 


ject to their power, and the moſt commodious alſo for the 


occaſions of the war, they refolved to make that city their 
IS place 
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place of arms, and removed into it their ſtores and all the 
forces. 

The Conſuls, who had made the alliance with the King 
of Syracuſe, were now returned to Rome; and L. Poſtumius 
and Q. Mamilius, who ſucceeded them in office and com- 
mand, arrived in Sicily with the legions. As ſoon as they 
Rad ſeen the deſigns and preparations of the enemy, they re- 
ſolved to act more vigorouſly than before. Neglecting there- 
fore all the other buſineſs of the war, they marched directly to 
Agrigentum with all their forces; and encamping at the 
dliſtance of eight ſtadia from the city, ſhut up the Carthagi- 
nians within their walls. It was now the time of harveſt : 
and as the ſiege was likely to be of long continuance, the 
Roman ſoldiers were eagerly employed in getting in the corn, 
and had ſpread themſelves over all the country, without care 
or caution. The Carthaginians ſeeing this diſorder, fallied 
out upon the foragers, and routed them with little difficulty. 
They then ran towards the camp to plunder it, and with 
great ſury attacked the troops that were left to guard the 
intrenchments. But the excellence of the Roman diſcipline, 
upon this occaſion, as on many others, proved the cauſe of 
their ſafety. For the ſoldiers, remembering that thoſe. who 
yielded their place in battle, or fled baſely from their poſt, 
were always puniſhed with death, not only ſuſtained the 
charge againſt an enemy that far exceeded them in numbers, 
but alſo preſſed their adverſaries with ſo much force and 
vigour, that though they loſt many of their men, they de- 
ſtroyed a great number of the Carthaginians: and having at 
laſt ſurrounded them on every ſide, when they were juſt now 
ready to tear away the paliſade of the intrenchments, they 
drove them back with conſiderable loſs, and purſued them 
even to the city. After this action, the Carthaginians were 
les frequent in their ſallies; and the Romans uſed more pre- 
caution, when they went abroad to forage. 

As 
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As the enemy never appeared without the walls, unleſs to 
engage in ſome {light ſkirmiſhes, the Conſuls having divided 
their army into two bodies, poſted one of them near the 
temple of Æſculapius, and the other on the ſide which 
looked towards Heraclea, and fortified with works on both 
ſides of the city, the ſpace that lay between the camps. They 
drew a line round the city, to obſtruct the ſallies of the be- 
ſieged; and another on the ſide towards the country, to repel 


all approaches from that quarter, and to intercept all ſuccours. 


The ſpace between the lines and the camps was ſecured. by 
advanced bodies of troops, and by works thrown up at proper 
diſtances, as the nature of the ground required. The allies 
had brought together to Erbeſſus proviſions and every kind of 
ſtores. And as this city ſtood at no great diſtance from the 


Roman camps, their convoys went and returned continually, 
and ſupplied them with all things in great abundance. 
In this condition things remained for near five months: in 


which time many ſlight engagements happened, but no de- 
ciſive action. But the beſieged were now greatly preſſed by 
famine: for the numbers that were within the walls were not 
fewer than fifty thouſand men. Annibal therefore, Who com- 
manded in the city, finding that all things tended to the laſt 
extremity, diſpatched meſſenger after meſſenger to Carthage, 
to ſolicit ſome relief. The Carthaginians embarked ſome 
troops and elephants, and ſent them into Sicily, to Hanno 
their other General. Hanno ordered all theſe forces to be 
drawn together to Heraclea: and having made himſelf maſter 
of Erbeſſus by ſome ſecret practices among the citizens, he cut 
off all ſupplies from the Roman camp, and. conſtrained them 
in their turn to feel the miſeries of the beſieged. Indeed ſo 


great was the extremity to which they were reduced, that 


they often were inclined to raiſe the ſiege: which at laſt they 
mult have been compellcd to do, if Hiero had. not practiſed 
every method of addreis and diligence, to furniſh tlem from 

time 
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time to time, in moderate quantity, with ſuch ſupplies as 
were chiefly wanted. 


But when Hanno ſaw that the Roman army was diſheart- 
encd and diſtreſſed by ſickneſs as well as famine, while, on 
the other hand, his own troops were freſh and fit for action ; 


taking with him the elephants, which were about fifty in 


number, and the reſt alſo of his forces, he marched in haſte 


from Heraclea, having ſent away the Numidian horſe before, 


with orders that they ſhould approach the Roman camp, 
provoke their cavalry to action, and immediately retire back 


again towards the mam army. Theſe troops accordingly ad- 


vanced : and no ſooner had they reached the neareſt camp, 
than the Roman cavalry came pouring out againſt them, and 
began the attack with fury. But the Numidians obſerved 
their orders, and maintained a flying fight, till they were 
joined by Hanno with the other forces : and then ſuddenly 
facing round, they fell with vigour upon the enemy, killed 


great 1 of them, and purſued the reſt even cloſe to 


their intrenchments. After this action Hanno fixed his camp 
upon a hill called Torus, at the diſtance of ten ſtadia from 
the Romans. * 

In this ſituation chey both remained during two whole 
months. Many flight engagements happened cvery day be- 
tween them; but no action, that was general or deciſive. 
But as Annibal now made continual ſignals by fires from the 
City, and ſent meſſengers from day to day to Hanno, to ac- 
quaint him, that the multitude were no longer able to ſup- 
port the miſcries of the famine, and that great numbers had 
deſerted to the enemy, this General relolved at laſt to ven- 
ture on a battle. The Romans on their part alſo, for the 
reaſons which have been already mentioned, ſhewed an equal 
eagerneſs to engage. They drew out their forces on either 
ſide, and ranged them in order upon the ground that la 
n the camps. The fight was long ** obſtinate: but 
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after ſome time, the Carthaginian mercenaries who compoſed 
the firſt line gave ground, and falling back upon the ciephants 
and the ranks that were behind them, threw the whole army 
into ſuch diſorder, that a general rout enfued. The greateſt 
part of the troops were deſtroyed in the place : a ſmall num- 
ber only eſcaped to Heraclea. The baggage, and almoſt all 
the elephants were taken, When night came on, the Ro- 
nans, partly from the joy which their victory inſpired, and 
partly through the fatigue which they had ſuffered in the 
action, neglected to guard their camp with the uſual care. 
Annibal, whoſe affairs were deſperate, conſidered this as the 
very moment of his ſafety. About midnight, therefore, he 
began his march out of the city with all the foreign troops, 
filled up the lines with facks of matting that were ſtuffed 
with chaft, and paſſed undiſcovered by the enemy. In the 
morning, the Romans perceiving what had happened, gave 
{ome little diſturbance to the rear; but ſoon returned, and 
marched directly to the gates of Agrigentum : and finding 
no reſiſtance, they entered the city and plundered it, and. 

brought away many priſoners, with rich ſpoil of every kind. 
The news of this ſucceſs filled the Roman Senate with joy, 
and inſpired them with greater hopes, than thoſe which they 
had at firſt conceived, Inſtead of being ſatisfied with having 
reheved the Mamertines, and enriched themſelves by the war, 
they now began to think, that it would be no hard taſk to 
drive the Carthaginians intirely out of Sicily, and, by the ac- 
quiſition of that iſland, to add no ſmall increaſe to the ſtrength 
of their Republick. To this point therefore they directed all 
their views. And indeed on the part of the land forces, every 
thing ſeemed to promiſe a fair accompliſkment of their de- 
ſigns. The two new Conſuls, L. Valerius and T. ORacilius, 
maintained their ground in Sicily, and carried on the war 
with equal prudence and ſucceſs. But on the other hand, as 
long as the Carthaginians ſhould be fuftered to remain ſole 
maſters 
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maſters of the ſea, the event muſt ſtill be doubtful. For 
though after the time when Agrigentum had firſt fallen into 
their "hands, many of the inland cities, in deſpair of being 
able to reſiſt the Roman legions, had embraced their party, 
yet a greater number of thoſe that ſtood along the coaſt re- 
volted from them, through terror of the Carthaginian fleets, 
Thus the ſucceſs on one ſide was {till balanced by ſome equal 
loſs. It was confidered likewiſe, that the maritime parts of 
Italy were often pillaged and inſulted by the enemy, while 


the coaſts of Afric remained ſecure and unmoleſted. From 


all theſe reaſons, they at laſt reſolved, that they would oppoſe 


the Carthaginians upon he ſea. 


Among the motives, which induced me to enter into a 
more minute deſcription of the War in Sicily, this was not 
the leaſt : that I might take occaſion to explain the time, 
and manner, in which the Romans firſt equipped a naval 
armament, together with the cauſes that gave birth to. that 
attempt. x 

Their deſign then was, to bring the war to a ſpeedy and 
effectual dan W With this view, they reſolved to build 
a hundred Quinqueremes, and twenty Triremes. But one 
great difficulty occurred. 'T heir builders were intirely unac- 
quainted with the manner of conſtructing Quinqueremes the 
uſe of which was then unknown in Italy. But in this deſign 
we may obſerve a moſt conſpicuous proof of that bold and 
daring ſpirit, which is peculiar to the Romans: who, though 
deſtitute of all the means that ſuch an cnterprize required, and 
before they had even gained the leaſt degree of knowledge or 
experience in maritime affairs, could at once conceive, and 
carry into execution, ſo vaſt a project, and make the firſt 
trial of their forces againſt the Carthaginians, who had 
received from their anceſtors the undiſputed ſovereignty of 
the ſea, The following fa& may ſerve to confirm the truth 
of this reflection. When this people firſt reſolved to ſend 


their 
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their ſorces over to Meſſana, they had neither any decked 
veſſels, or ſhips of tranſport, nor even a ſingle ſhallop. But 
having borrowed among the Tarentines, Eleates, Locrians, 
and Neapolitans, ſome boats of fifty oars, and a ſew Jriremes, 
they boldly embarked the legions in thoſe veſſels. 

The Carthaginians bore down upon them in their paſſage: 
when one of their Quinqueremes, advancing to the fight with 
too great eagerneſs, ſtruck upon the ſands, and was taken by 
the Romans. This veſſel was now made ule of, as the model of 
their fleet: and indeed without ſome ſuch accident, their 
want of ſkill muſt ſoon have forced them to abandon the 
deſign. 

While the workmen were buſy in building and fitting out 
the ſhips, others were employed to draw together a body of 
ſailors, and inſtruct them in the exerciſe of the oar. This was 
done in the following manner. They placed benches along the 
ſhore, upon which the rowers were ranged in the ſame order 


as at ſea, with a proper officer among them to give the com- 


mand. In this ſituation, they accuſtomed themſelves to per- 
form all the neceſſiry motions of the body: to fall back toge- 
ther, and again to bend forwards ; to contract and ertend 
their arms; to begin, or leave off, according to the ſignals. 
After this preparation, the veſſels being now completely finiſh- 
ed, they ſailed out to ſea, and, when they had ſpent ſome 
little time in perfecting their exerciſe, advanced along the” 
coaſt of Italy, agrecably to the orders which they had before 
received, | 
For Cn. Cornelius, who commanded the naval forces, had 
ſailed a few days before with ſeventeen ſhips towards Meſſana, 


to provide whatever might be wanted for the fleet: and had 


left directions with the other Captains, that they ſhould fol- 


low him as ſoon as they were ready. But while he lay at 


Meſlana, having received ſome intelligence which gave him 


hopes of taking the town of Lipara by ſurprize, he too caſily 
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engaged in the deſign, and ſteered his courſe—towards the 
place, with the (hips juſt mentioned. But on the news of 
this attempt, Annibal, who then was ſtationed at Panormus, 
immediately {ent away the Senator Boodes, with twenty ſhips, 
Boodes, failing to the place by night, blocked up the Romans 
in the port. As ſoon as day appeared, the failors all fled from 
their ſhips, and eſcaped to land: and Cornelius, being ſtruck 

with terror, and perceiving no means of ſafety, furrendered 
| himſelf to the enemy, who immediately returned back again 
to Annibal, carrying with them the Roman Conſul, and all 
his ſquadron. Not many days after this exploit, while the 
misfortune of the Romans was ſtill treſh and recent, an ac- 
cident of the ſame kind proved almoſt fatal © Annibal him- 
felt. For having received information, that the whole Roman 
fleet had ſtecred their courſe along the coaſt of Italy, and were 
now at no great diſtance, he preſently advanced with fifty veſ- 
ſels, deſigning to take a view of their numbers, and of the 
order in which they ſailed. But he had ſcarcely doubled the 
promontory of Italy, when he found himſelf at once in the 
very midſt of the enemy, who were all diſpoſed in perfect or- 
der, and ready to engage. A great part of his ſhips were 
taken: but himſelf eſcaped with the reſt, though not without 
the greateſt difficulty. The Romans hes held on their courſe 
to Sicily : and being there informed of what had happened to 
Cornelius, they ſent meſſengers to Duilius, who commanded 
the land forces in the iſland, and waited his arrival. At the 
ſame time, having reccived intelligence that the Carthaginians 
were at no great diſtance, they began to make the neceflary 
preparations for an engagement. But becauſe their thips were 
built with little {kill, and were both {low and heavy in their 
motions, it was reſolved to balance theſe defects by the uſe of | 
certain Machines, which ſome perſon in the fleet had invented 
for the occaſion, and which were afterwards called by the 
Romans, Corvi., The deſcription of them is as follows. 
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They erected on the prow of every veſſel a round Pillar of 
wood, of about twelve feet in height, and of three palms 
breadth in diameter, with a Pully at the top. To this Pillar was 
fitted a kind of Stage, eighteen feet in length and tour fect 
broad, which was made ladder-wiſe, of ſtrong timbers laid 


acrols, and cramped together with iron: the Pillar being re- 


ceived into an oblong ſquare, which was opened for that pur- 
poſe, at the diſtance of fix feet within the end of the Stage, 
On cither {ide of the Stage lengthways was a Parapet, which 
reached juſt above the knee, At the fartheſt end of this Stage, 
or Ladder, was a bar of iron, whoſe ſhape was ſomewhat like 
a Peſtle: but it was ſharpened at the bottom, or lower point; 
and on the top of it was a Ring. The whole appearance ot 
this Machine very much reſembled thoſe that are uſed in grind- 
ing corn. To the Ring juſt mentioned was fixed a Rope ; 
by which, with the help of the Pully that was at the top of 
the Pillar, they hoiſted up the Machines, and, as the veſſels 
of the enemy came near; let them fall upon them, ſometimes 
on their prow, and ſometimes on their (es, as occaſion beſt 
ſerved, As the Machine fell, it ſtruck into the decks of the 
enemy, and held them faſt. In this ſituation, if the two veſ- 


ſels happened to lay ſide by tide, the Romans Icaped on board 


from all parts of their ſhips at once. But in caſe that they 
were joined only by the prow, they then entered two and two 
along the Machine: the two foremott extending their bucklers 
right before them, to ward off the ſtrokes that were aimed 
againſt them in front; while thoſe that followed reſted the 
boſs of their bucklers upon the top of the Parapet on cither 
lite, and thus covered both their flanks. Having in this man- 
ner prepared their veſſels for the combat, they now only 
As ſoon as Duilius heard of the misfortune that had hap- 
pened to the other Conſul, he leſt the care of the army to the 
itibunes, and haſtencd to the fleet: and having received infor- 
E. 2 mation 
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mation that the enemy were employed in ravaging the plain of 
Mylz, he preſently ſtcered his courſe that way. The Cartha- 
ginians beheld their approach with joy; and immediately 
drew out their fleet, which conſiſted of a hundred and thirty 
ſhips : deſpiſing the! inexperience of the Romans, and flatter- 
ing themſelves with ſuch aſſurance of ſucceſs, that they even 
diſdained to form their ſquadron into any kind of order, and, 
turning their prows towards the enemy, bore down inſtantly 
upon them, as to a certain ſpoil. The Commander of the 
fleet was the ſame Annibal, who made his retreat by night 
from Agrigentum. He failed in a veſſel of ſeren Banks of 
oars, which had formerly belonged to Pyrrhus. As they ap- 
proached more nearly to the Roman fleet, the fight of thoſe 
ſtrange Machines, erected on the prow of every ſhip, occa- 
ſioned ſome little heſitation and ſurprize. After ſome time 
however, as their contempt of the enemy again took place, 
they advanced with the ſame ardour as before. But when their 
veſſels, as ſoon as they were joined in action, were grappled 
faſt by theſe new inſtruments of war, and when the Romans, 
inſtantly advancing along the Machines towards them, main- 
tained the fight upon their very decks, one part of the Car- 
thaginians were immediately deſtroyed, and the reſt threw 
down their ar ms, being ſtruck with terror by this new kind 
of combar, which ſeemed ſo nearly to reſemble an engage- 
ment upon land. The ſhips that had advanced the foremoſt 
of the fight, being thirty in number, were taken with their 
men. Among theſe was the General's ſhip. But Annibal him- 
ſelf found means to get on board a boat, and eſcaped, though 
not without the greateit hazard. 

The reſt of the ſquadron were now advancing to the fight: 
but having obſerved the fate of their companions, they at Gar 
turned aſide, in order to elude the ſtroke of the Machines. 
But as their ſhips were light, and eaſy in their motions, they 
ſoon reſumed their confidence, and began to fall upon the 

Roman 
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Roman veſſels, ſome in ſtern, and ſome upon their ſides; 
being perſuaded, that, with this precaution, they ſhould be 
ſecure from danger. But when they ſaw, with great aſtoniſh- 
ment, that, on which fide ſoever they advanced, the Corvi 
{till hung over them, they were at laſt content to ſeek their 
ſafety in flight, with the loſs of fifty ſhips. 

This great and unexpected ſuccels upon the ſea encouraged 
the Romans to purſue the war with double ardour. They 
land their forces upon the iſland, near Ægeſta; raiſe the ſiege 
of that city, when it was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and 
take Macella by ſtorm. 

About the time when this victory was gained by lea, 
Amilcar, who commanded the land forces ot the Carthagi- 
nians, and was encamped near Panormus, having heard that 
ſome diſputes had happened between the Romans and their 
allies concerning the poſt of honour in the field, and that the 
allies were preparing to incamp apart between Thermæ and 
Paropus, fell ſuddenly upon them with all his forces, when 
they had juſt raiſed their camp, and killed near four thouſand | 
men. | 
About the ſame time Annibal returned back to Carthage, 
with the ſhips that had eſcaped in the late engagement. Not 
long afterwards he failed from thence to Sardinia with the 
fleet; taking with him alſo ſome officers of the chicleſt note. 
But being there ſurpriſed one day by the Romans, who from 
the time when they firſt appeared upon the fea had reſolved 
to attempt the conqueſt of this iſland, and being blocked up 
by them in a certain harbour, ſo that many of his veſſels fell 
into their hands, he was ſeized and crucified by the Cartha- 
ginians who got ſafe to land. 

The ſucceeding ſummer produced in Sicily nothing me- 
morable on the part of the Romans. But the Conſuls of the 
following year, A. Atilius and C. Sulpicius, having led the 
army to Panormus, where the Carthaginians then lay in 

winter 
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winter quarters, drew up their forces in order of battle beforc 
the town, But when the enemy kept cloſe behind their walls, 
they directed their route back again to Hippana, and took it 
in the firſt aſſault. Mytiſtratum was allo taken: but not 
without much Jabour, and a ſiege of long continuance ; for 
the natural ſituation of the place had rendered it very ſtrong, 
They then marched to Camarina, which not long before had 
revolted from them: and having advanced their works cloſe 
againſt the city, and with their engines battered down the 
walls, they ſoon forced it to ſurrender. After this ſucceſs, the 
town of Enna, with many other little places that belonged to 
the San ſubmitted to the Romans; who then re— 
ſolved to form the fiege of Lipara. 

In the following year, Atilius the Roman Conſul, who 
then lay at anchor in the port of Tyndaris, having perceived 
the Carthaginian fleet paſſing very near him, in a careleſs 
manner, and without any order, made haitc immediately to 
purſue chem with ten ſhips, and gave orders to the reſt to 
follow as ſoon as they were ready. But when the Carthagi- 


nians faw, that one part of the enemy were already under 


fail, while others had ſcarcely yet got on board, and that the 
foremoRt ſhips had advanced far before the reſt, they ſuddenly 
turned upon them, and ſurrounding them on every fide, ſunk 
the other veſſels, and had almoſt taken that in which the 
Conſul failed. But becauſe his ſhip was lighter than the reſt, 
and well ſupplied with a body of 794 moſt ſkilful rowers, by 
the help of thoſe advantages he eſcaped the danger. But in 

a ſnort time afterwards, the reſt of the Roman ſquadron ad- 

vanced in order : and having all turned their prows, in one 


line, againſt the enemy, they engaged them with ſuch vigour 


and ſucceſs, that they took ten of their ſhips with all the 


men, deſtroyed eight more, and forced the others to retreat 


in haſte mh the Liparcan Iſlands, 
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As the advantages in this engagement had ſeemed to be on 
both ſides equal, they both reſumed their naval preparations 
with greater vigour than before; and reſolved to employ their 
whole attention, to obtain the ſovereignty of the ſea. During 
this time, the armies upon land performed no exploit that de- 
ſerves to be related: but waſted the whole campaign in flight 
and inconſiderable actions, of little moment or importance, 

In the following ſummer, the Romans having employed, 
as we have ſaid, their utmoſt diligence to complete their naval 
preparations, failed out to ſea, with a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty decked ſhips, and caſt anchor at Meſſina. From 
thence, leaving Sicily on the right, and doubling the promon- 
tory Pachynus, they ſteered their courſe towards Ecnomus, 
where their army at that time lay. The Carthaginians, hay- 
ing alſo drawn together a fleet, which conſiſted of three hun- 
dred and fifty ſhips of war, failed firſt to Lilybæum, and from 
thence to Heraclea of Minos. The deſign of the Romans was, 
to divert the war from Sicily to Afric, and conſtrain the Car- 
thaginians to employ their ſtrength in the defence of their 
own proper country. The Carth; aginians on the other hand, 
being ſenfible that their coaſts were open, and that the neople 
of the country muſt become an ealy prey, it the enemy ſhould 
once gain the land, reſolved to intercept them in the attempt, 
and force them to a battle, 


When ſuch were the ſentiments: on either ſide, it was caſy 


to diſcern, that an engagement ſoon mult follow. The Ro- 


mans therefore made ſuch a difp oſition of their forces, that 
they were equally prepared either to proceed in their de del 
deſcent upon the coaſts of Afric, or to accept a battle, in caſe 
that it ſhould now be offered by the Carthaginians. They ſe- 
lected from the land army all their choiceſt troops; and hav- 
ing divided the fleet into four ſc parate bodies, aſſigned to cach 
of them a double name. The firſt diviſion was called, the 
firſt Legion, and the firſt Squadron: and fo the relt, ns 
4 la 
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laſt only, being not diſtinguiſhed by any ſuch particular de- 
nomination, was ſtiled in general, the Triarii: the name, 
which is appropriated to the laſt diviſion in the armies upon 
land. The whole fleet conſiſted of a hundred and forty thou- 
ſand men: cach veſſel containing one hundred and twenty 
foldiers, and three hundred ſeamen. On the other hand, the 

forces of the Carthaginians, whoſe preparations were made 
wholly for the ſea, amounted to more than a hundred and 
fifty thouſand ; if we compute them from the number of their 
ſhips. How impoſſible is it, I do not ſay to behold fo vaſt an 
armament, but even to hear a bare deſcription of it, without 
being fixed in admiration, both of the importance of the con- 
teſt, and of the power and ſtrength of the two Republicks 
that were thus engaged. 

The Romans, having conſidered that the courſe which they 
were obliged to ſteer lay through the open fea, and that the 
chief advantage of the enemy conſiſted in the lightneſs and cele- 
rity of their ſhips, reſolved to make ſuch a diſpoſition as might 
render their whole fleet firm, compact, and very difficult to 
be broken. For this purpoſe, two veſſels carrying {ix Banks of 
oars, being thoſe in which the Conſuls failed, were firſt placed 
fide by fide in front. Each of theſe was followed by a line of 
veſſels; the firſt ſquadron making one Line; and the ſecond 
the other: the ſhips of either Line extending themſelves to a 
greater diitance {till as they advanced, and gradually widening 
the area of the figure. Their prows were all turned outwards. 
The firſt and ſecond Squadrons being thus diſpoled in form 
of a Wedge, they drew up the third diviſion in a line behind: 
io that the whole reſembled the figure of a Triangle ; the 
third Squadron conſtituting the Baſe. Theſe laſt were fol- 
lowed by the Tranſports, which they held in tow. Laſt of 
all came the Triarii, or fourth diviſion, ranged likewiſe in a 
line of ſingle ſhips, but ſo extended, as to cover both the 
Hanks of the line before them. 'This Diſpoſition reſembled, 

as 
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as I ſaid, the figure of a Triangle, the upper part of which 
was hollow, and the Baſe ſolid: the whole being ſtrong, and 
proper for action, and ſuch as could not eaſily be broken by 
the enemy. 

The Carthaginian Generals, having animated their men as 
the occaſion required, and repreſented to them in fe words, 
that if they ſhould gain the victory in the preſent combat, the 
buſineſs of the war would ſtill be confined to-Sicily as before, 
but that in caſe they were defeated, they muſt then be forced 
to defend their country, families, and poſſeſſions againſt the 
Romans, ordered all immediately to get on board. 'The forces, 
being fully ſenſible of the truth of what was ſpoken to them, 
received the order with alacrity, and came ſailing from the 
harbour full of hope and eager reſolution, The Generals, 
having remarked the diſpoſition of the enemy, ranged three 
parts of all their fleet in a line of fingle ſhips, extending the 
right wing far out to ſea, with deſign to ſurround the Romans, 
and turning all their prows towards them. The remaining 
part was poſted on the left, very near to the ſhore, and in the 
figure which is called the Foxcees, The right wing, com- 
poſed of all the Quinqueremes and Gallies, which, from their 
lightneſs and celerity were moſt proper for the deſign of ſur- 
rounding the enemy, was led by Hanno, whoſe army was 
defeated in the ſiege of Agrigentum : and the left was com- 
mitted to the care of Amilcar, who commanded in the for- 
mer battle of Tyndaris. This General took his ſtation in the 
centre of the line, and, as ſoon as the fight began, put in 
practice the following ſtratagem. 

The Romans, when they ſaw that the enemy were ranged 
in a line of ſingle ſhips, began the combat by attacking their 
centre, But the Carthaginians in the centre received orders 
trom Amilcar immediately to retreat, that they might thus 
torce the Romans to break the order of their battle. They fly 
accordingly with the greateſt haſte : and the Romans followed 
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them with eagerneſs. By this contrivance, the firſt and ſe- 
cond Squadrons of the Romans were ſoon divided from the 
third, which held the tranſport- ſhips in tow, and from the 
Triarii, who were drawn up behind to ſupport the reſt. When 
they were ſeparated to a ſufficient diſtance, the Carthaginians, 
upon a ſignal given from Amilcar's ſhip, ſuddenly turned 
about and fell with fury upon the veſſels that purſued them. 
The fight was obſtinate ; and the advantages on both fades 
tor ſome time equal. For though the Carthaginians were far 
{uperior in the lightneſs of their ſhips, and in their ſkill in 
advancing or retreating, and attacking the enemy on every 
{ide z yet the Romans derived no leſs aſſurances of victory, 
from the vigour and courage of their troops, the advantage of 
their Machines, and the preſence of both the Conſuls, under 
whoſe eyes the ſoldiers fought. Such was the ſtate of the 
action on that fide. 

About this time Hanno, who commanded in the right 
Wing at ſome diſtance from the veſſels that were firſt engaged, 
ſtretched out to ſea, and bearing down upon the Triarii, 
threw them into great diſorder. The Carthaginians alſo that 
were ranged along the coaſt, having changed their firſt diſ- 
poſition, and turned their prows in front towards the enemy, 
advanced againſt the Squadron that towed the tranſports. 
Thus the whole engagement conſiſted at once of three differ- 
ent combats, maintained in different places. And becauſe in 
each of theſe diviſions, the ſtrength of the combatants was 
nearly equal, the ſucceſs was alſo for ſome time equal. But 
in the progreſs of the action, the affair was brought at laſt to 
a deciſion : a different one perhaps, than what might reaſon- 
ably have been expected in ſuch circumſtances. For the Ro- 
man Squadron, that had begun the engagement, gained ſo 
full a victory, that Amilcar was forced to fly, and the Conful 
Manlius brought away the veſſels that were taken. 

he other Conſul, having now perceived the danger in 
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which the Triarii and the tranſports were involved, haſtened 
to their aſſiſtance with the ſecond Squadron, which was ſtil} 
intire. The Triarii, having received theſe ſuccours, when 
they were juſt upon the point of yielding, again reſumed their 
courage, and renewed the fight with vigour: ſo that the 
enemy, being ſurrounded on every ſide in a manner ſo ſudden 
and unexpected, and attacked at once both in the front and 
rear, were at laſt oonſtrained to ſteer away to ſea. 

About this time Manlius alſo, returning from the engage- 
ment, obſerved that the ſhips of the third Squadron were 
forced in cloſe to the ſhore, and there blocked up, by the left 
diviſion of the Carthaginian fleet. He joined his forces there- 
fore with thoſe of the other Conſul, who had now placed the 
Tranſports and Triarii in ſecurity, and haſtened to aſſiſt theſe 
veſſels, which were ſo inveſted by the enemy, that they ſeemed 
to ſuffer a kind of ſiege. And indeed they muſt all have been 
long before deſtroyed, if the Carthaginians, through appre- 
henſion of the Corvi, had not ſtill kept themſelves at diſ- 
tance, and declined a cloſe engagement. But the Conſuls, 
having now advanced together, ſurround the enemy, and take 
fifty of their ſhips with all the men. The reſt, being but few 
in number, ſteered cloſe along the ſhore, and ſaved themſelves 
by flight. | 

Such were the circumſtances of this engagement : in which, 
the victory at laſt was wholly on the fide of the Romans, 
Twenty-four of their ſhips were ſunk in the action; and 
more than thirty of the Carthaginians. No veſſel of the Ro- 


mans fell into the hands of the enemy: but fixty-four of the 


Carthaginians were taken with their men. 

After this ſucceſs, the Romans, having ſupplied the flect 
with new proviſions, repaired the veſſels that were taken from 
the enemy, and ſhewn ſuch care of their naval forces as the 
late victory well deſerved, again failed out to ſea, and ſteered 
their courſe towards the coaſt of Afric. The foremoſt ſhips, 

F 2 arriving 
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arriving at Hermæa, caſt anchor there, and waited for the reſt 
of the fleet. The Promontory, called Hermaa, is ſituated 
upon the extreme edge of the Gulph of Carthage, from 
whence it extends far out to ſea, and points towards the coaſt 
of Sicily. When the other veſſels were arrived, they all ſailed 
together along the coaſt, till they came to Aſpis. And having 
there diſembarked their forces, drawn their ſhips to land, and 
thrown up an intrenchment round them, they reſolved imme- 


diately to inveſt the city, having farſt in vain invited the inha- 
bitants to ſurrender. 


CHAP. III. 
58 HE Carthaginians, who had eſcaped from the late en- 
8 


| agement, and returned ſafe to Carthage, were per- 
ſuaded that the Romans, elated by ſo great a victory, would 
immediately direct their courſe towards that city. They made 
therefore the neceſſary diſpoſition, both by land. and ſea, for 
{ecuring all the approaches to the coaſt. But when they heard 
that the enemy had already diſembarked their troops, and 
were laying ſiege to Aſpis, having now loſt all hope of being 


able to prevent their landing, they began to levy forces, and 
employed all their care to fortify the city and the adjoining 


Country. 

The Romans ſoon forced Aſpis to ſurrender :. and having 
left in the place a proper garriſon, they ſent ſome meſſengers 
to Rome, to convey the news of their ſucceſs, and to receive 
inſtructions with regard to the meaſures that were next to be 
purſued. They then decamped with all their forces, and 
marched through the country, to waſte and plunder it. Find- 
ing no reſiſtance from the enemy, they deſtroyed many houſes 
of great magnificence, and returned back again to their ſhips, 
carrying with them a great quantity of cattle, and more than 
twenty thouſand {laves, | 
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The meſſengers about this time returned from Rome, with 
orders, that one of the Conſuls ſhould remain in Afric with 
the forces that were neceſſary, and the other carry back the 
fleet. Regulus therefore was left behind, with fifteen thou- 
ſand foot, five hundred horſe, and forty of the ſhips : while 
Manlius, taking with him the priſoners, and the reſt of the 
naval forces, paſſed ſafely along the coaſt of Sicily, and arrived 
at Rome. | ; 

The Carthaginians, perceiving from the preparations that 
were made, that the enemy had no deſign to leave the coun- 
try, choſe at firſt two Generals, Boſtar, and Aſdrubal the ſon 
of Hanno, and ſent afterwards for Amilcar likewiſe from He- 
raclea, Amilcar failed in haſte to Carthage, with five thou- 
ſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe : and being declared third 
General, he held a conſultation with Aſdrubal and the other 
Chief, concerning the meaſures that were moſt proper to be 
taken, It was ſoon reſolved, that they ſhould lead the forces 
againſt the enemy; and not ſuffer them thus to waſte the 
country without reſiſtance. The Conſul, after fome days, 
advanced again with his army through the country; ſtorming 
all the poſts that were not fortified with wails, and reducing 
the reſt by ſiege. Being at laſt arrived near Adis, a city of ſome 
importance, he incamped before it, prepared his works, and 
began to preſs the ſiege with vigour. The Carthaginians, in 
order to relieve the place, and ſave the country round it from 
deſtruction, directed their march that way with all their 
forces, and fixed their camp upon a hill, which indeed over- 
looked the enemy, but was in every other reſpect a very impro- 
per ſituation for their army. For as their chief ſtrength con- 
fiſted in their Elephants and Cavalry, they ſhould in prudence 
have incamped upon the open plain : whereas by marching 
into places that were ſteep, confined, and craggy, they ſeemed 
to inſtruct their enemies in what manner they beſt might act 
againſt them. And this indeed was the event. For the Ro- 
| mans 
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mans wiſely judging that the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſerviceable 
part of the Carthaginian army, and that which they had the 
greateſt cauſe to dread, was rendered wholly uſeleſs by their 
fituation, reſolved to ſeize the occaſion, and engage the 
enemy, before they ſhould deſcend into the plain. They 
drew out their forces therefore at break of day, and began 
the attack on both ſides of the hill. The Carthaginian Ca- 
valry and Elephants were not able to perform any ſervice in 
the action. But the mercenaries ſtood for ſome time firm, 
and maintained the fight with ſo much vigour, that they 
forced the firſt legion 8 give ground. But when theſe troops 
were attacked behind, and diſperſed with little difficulty, by 
the Romans who had aſcended the hill on the other ſide, the 
whole army then fled at once from the camp, and a general 
rout enſued. The Elephants with the Cavalry gained the 
plain, and eſcaped. The Romans, having for ſome time pur- 
ſued the Infantry, returned back to the camp, and pillaged it; 

and marched afterwards at leiſure through the country, waſt- 
ing and deſtroying all the cities in their way : and having at 
laſt poſſeſſed themſelves of Tunis, they there incamped; be- 
cauſe this city not only ſeemed commodious for the occaſions 
of the war, but was alſo ſituated with great advantage, for in- 


feſting Carthage itſelf, and all the adjoining country. 


The Carthaginians were now reduced to a condition, 
which indeed ſeemed next to deſperate. For beſides theſe 


two defeats, the one by ſea the other upon land, which 


were both occaſioned not ſo much through any want of cou- 
rage in the troops, as by the unſkilful conduct of the Gene- 
rals, the Numidians had alſo ſent detachments into their ter- 
ritories, and committed even greater devaſtations, than the 
Romans. The people all left their habitations in the country, 
and fled to Carthage. Their numbers ſoon occaſioned a moſt 
dreadful famine in the place: while the apprehenſions alſo of 
a ſudden hege filled every heart with conſternation and diſmay, 

But 
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But Regulus, who had given ſo great a ſhock to the ſtrength 
of Carthage both by land and ſea, that the city itſelf ſeemed 
almoſt ready to ſurrender to him, began now to fear, that a 
new Conſul might arrive from Rome, and rob him of the 
glory of finiſhing the war. He invited therefore the Car- 
thaginians to a treaty. The offer was embraced with pleaſure: 
and ſome of the Chiets of the city were ſent to ſettle the con- 
ditions with him. But ſo far were they from yielding their 
conſent in any point to the terms that were propoſed, that 
they ſcarcely could ſubmit to hear them. For Regulus, as if 
he had been already maſter of their fate, ſeemed to think, that 
every thing which he was inclined to grant, ſhould be ac- 
cepted by them as mere grace and favour. But the ambaſ- 
ſadors, perceiving that though they ſhould entirely be reduced 
beneath the Roman yoke, no worſe conditions could be im- 
poſed, than thoſe that now were offered, not only returned 
again without concluding any treaty, but were greatly of- 
fended alſo and incenſed by the unyielding haughtineſs of the 
Conſul. The Carthaginian Senate, when they knew the terms 
that were demanded, aſſumed a noble conſtancy ; and, though 
they were almoſt ready to deſpair of ſafety, refelred to en- 
counter every danger, and put in practice every expedient 
that time might offer, rather than by a baſe ſubmiſſion to 
diſgrace the glory of their former actions. 

About this time, one of thoſe that had been ſent by the 
Carthaginians into Greece, to raiſe ſome mercenaries in that 
country, returned to Carthage, bringing with him a large 
body of troops. Among them was a certain Lacedæmonian, 
named Xantippus, who had been educated in the Spartan diſ- 
cipline, and from thence had gained a perfect knowledge in 
the art of war. As ſoon as he was informed of all the cir- 
cumſtances of the late defeat, and had ſeen the nature of the 
Carthaginian forces, with the numbers of their Horſe and 
Elephants, he began firſt to reflect within himſelf, and after- 


wards 
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wards to declare among his friends, that the Carthaginians 
had not been vanquiſhed by the Romans, but owed their loſ- 
ſes to their own miſtakes, and to the want of ſkill in their 
Commanders. This diſcourſe being ſoon ſpread among the 
people, as it happens in ſuch conjunctures, came at laſt to the 
ears of the Generals and the Magiſtrates, who ordered Xan- 
tippus to be called. When he came before them, he explained 
with ſo much clearneſs the cauſes of their late misfortune, 
and ſhewed ſuch ſtrong aſſurances of victory, in caſe that they 
now would yield to his advice, and chooſe the open plains 
tor their incampments, marches, battles, that the Chiefs with 
one voice applauded all his ſentiments, and committed the 
care of the army to him. 

From the time when this diſcourſe was firſt known amon 
the people, a kind of joytul rumour began to {ſpread through 
all the city, and raiſed a general expectation of ſome happy 
change, But when Xantippus drew up the troops in order 
without the. walls, and formed them into ſeveral bodies ; 
training and inſtructing each of them to move according to 
the rules of military diſcipline; a ſkill, ſo viſibly ſuperior to 
that of the, other Generals, forced loud applauſes from the 
multitude, They demanded to be led immediately againſt 
the enemy: and ſeemed to be aſſured, that under ſuch a 
Chief they could never ſuffer any loſs. The Generals, when 
they ſaw the courage of the ſoldiers thus reſtored, harangued 
rag in ſuch words as the time required, and in a few days 
afterwards began their march. Their army was compoſed of 
twelve thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, beſides Ele- 
phants, which e to near a hundred. The Romans 
were under ſome ſurprize, when they ſaw that the Carthagi- 
nians now for the firſt time choſe the open plains both for 
their marches and incampments. They reſolved however to 
meet and engage them without delay. Having advanced 


therefore with all their forces, on the firſt G7 they fixed their 
camp 
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camp at the diſtance of ten ſtadia only from the enemy. On 
the following day the Carthaginian Generals held a conſulta- 
tion, in order to determine what was neceſſary to be done. 
But the ſoldiers ran together in crouds, and calling aloud 
upon the name of Xantippus, demanded to be led without 
delay againſt the enemy. The Generals perceiving the great 
alacrity and confidence of the troops, and being allo ſtrongly 
urged by the intreaties of Xantippus, who preſſed the W 

ſtantly to ſeize the occaſion that was offered, gave or 1s to 


5 8 
the care and diſpoſition of the whole. Xantippus, being in- 


truſted with this power, ranged the Elephants in a fingle line, 


in front; and behind them,. at a moderate diſtance, the Car- 
thaginian Phalanx. He poſted on the right Wing one part of 
the mercenaries : the reſt, that were more lightly armed, were 
equally diftributed into either Wing, together with the Horte 
The Romans allo drew up their army in battle with equal 
readineſs, Their chief care was, to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the Elephants, which they greatly dreaded, For this purpoſe, 
having placed their light- armed troops in front, they drew up 
the legions in deep and cloſe order behind, and divided the 
Cavalry upon the Wings. Thus they leſſened the uſual ex- 
tent of their front; but gave a greater depth to the body of 
their army. So that upon the whole, their diſpoſition was 
well adapted to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Elephants; but was. 
wholly ineffectual for reſiſting the Carthaginian Cavalry, 


which in numbers far exceeded that of the Romans: 


In this order both armies ſtood a while, expecting the 68 
nal to engage. But when Xantippus ordered the Elephants 
to approach, and break the ranks of the enemy, while the 
Horſe on either wing, advancing in the ſame moment to the 
charge, endeavoured to ſarround them, then the Romans, 
claſping their armour aſter their cuſtom, ran ſorward 5 
loud cries to the engagement. Their Horſe, overpowered by. 


Vol. I. 


numbers, 
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numbers, were ſoon turned to flight. But the Infantry of 
the left Wing, led on by their contempt of the mercenar 
troops, and being defirous likewiſe to avoid the ſhock of the 
Elephants, fell furiouſly upon the right Wing of the Cartha- 
ginians, and having routed them with little difficulty, pur- 
tued them even to their camp. The troops that firſt encoun- 
tered with the Elephants, were ſoon deſtroyed, and trampled 
down in heaps: but the main body of the army remained for 
ſome time firm, by reaſon of the depth and cloſeneſs of the 
files. But when the hindmoſt ranks were obliged to face 
about, and engage the Cavalry, that had now ſurrounded 
them; and when thoſe who had forced their way beyond the 
Elephants, were charged by the Carthaginian Phalanx, which 
was {till entire; then were the Romans diſtreſſed on every 
ſide, and deſtitute of all reſource. The greateſt part were 
trodden down in heaps, under the enormous weight of the 
Elephants; and the reſt deſtroyed in their very ranks by the 
javelins thrown from the Horſe. A ſmall number only hoped 
to find their ſafety in flight. But as their way lay through a 
flat and open country, the Elephants and Cavalry ſoon over- 
took, and deſtroyed the greater part. About five hundred 
only were taken alive: and among theſe, the Conſul Regulus. 
The Carthaginians loft in the action eight hundred of their 
mercenary forces, who were attacked and routed by the left 
wing of the Roman army. Of the Romans, about two thou- 
ſand men, being thoſe that had charged the mercenaries, were 
ſeparated, in the courſe of the purſuit, to a diſtance from the 
army: and having thus eſcaped the general - laughter, they 
retreated ſafe to Aſpis. The reſt all were ſlain upon the place; 
the Conſul alone excepted, and thoſe that were taken with 
him. The Carthaginians having ſpoiled the dead, returned 
back again to Carthage: exulting in their ſucceſs, wad carry- 
ing with them the Conſul Regulus, and the other priſoners. 
How 
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How wide a field of reflection is opened to us by this event: 
and what admirable leſſons does it contain, for the good con- 
duct of human life. In the fate of Regulus we may diſcern, 


how little confidence ſhould be repoſed in Fortune: eſpeci- 


ally, when ſhe flatters with the faireſt hopes. For He, who 
a few days before beheld the miſerable ſtate, to which the 
Carthaginians were reduced, without remorſe or pity, was 
now himſelt led captive by them ; and forced to implore his 
ſafety of thoſe very enemies, to whom he had ſhewn no 
mercy, We may alſo remark in this event the truth of that 
Saying of Euripides ; ; That one wiſe Counſel is better than 
the Strength of many.” For here, the wiſdom of one man 
defeated legions that were thought invincible ; infuſed new 
life into a people, whoſe loſſes had even almoſt rendered them 
inſenſible of miſery; and ſaved their tottering State from ruin. 
Let the Reader then take care to reap ſome profit from theſe 
examples; and apply them to the improvement of his life and 


manners. For ſince there are two ſources only, from whence 


any real benefit can be derived; our own misfortunes, and 
thoſe that have happened to diber men; and ſince the frſt of 
theſe, though generally perhaps the moſt effectual, is ſar more 
dangerous and painful, than the other ; it will always be the 
part of prudence to prefer the latter, which will alone enable 
us at all times to diſcern whatever is fit and uſeful, without 
any hazard or diſquict. And hence appears the genuine ex- 
celience of Hiſtory : which, without expoſing us to the labour 
or the coſt of ſuffering, inſtructs us how to form our actions 
upon the trueſt models, and to direct our judgement right in 

all the different circumitances of life, But let us return trom 
this digreſſion. 


After a victory ſo complete, the Carthaginianf ſet no bounds 


to the expreſſions of their joy; but poured out inceſſant 
acknowledgements to the Gods, and ſtrove to outdo each 
other in all the acts of hoſpitality and kindneſs. But Xantippus, 

2 who 
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who had thus ſaved their State from ruin, returned back again 
to Greece, within a ſhort time after, In this he ſhewed great 
prudence and diſcernment, For ſignal and important ſervices 
ſeldom fail to excite ſharp malevolence and calumny; which 
though a native of the country, ſupported by his friends and 
family, may perhaps be able to reſiſt and conquer, yet foreign- 
ers are uſually oppreſſed and ruined by them. Some writers 
give a different account of the departure of this General, 
which I ſhall examine 1n its proper place. 

As ſoon as the Romans heard, that the affairs in Afric had 
proved ſo contrary to all their hopes, they immediately pre- 
pared a fleet, to bring away the men that had eſcaped in the 
late engagement. On the other hand, the Carthaginians ad- 
vanced and laid ſiege to Aſpis, hoping to get theſe troops into 


their hands. But meeting with a ſtout and vigorous reſiſt- 


ance, they were at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Being then 


informed, that the Romans were fitting out a fleet, with de- 


ſign to return to Afric, they repaired all their old vellels, and 
built ſome new; and having in a ſhort time equipped a fleet 
of two hundred ſhips, failed out to ſea, to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the enemy. 

In the beginning of the ſummer, the Romans came out to 
ſea, with a fleet of three hundred and fifty ſhips, under the 
command of the Conſuls, M. Amilius and Servius Fulvius; 
and failed along the coaſt of Sicily towards Afric. Near the 
promontory Hermæa, having met with and engaged the Car- 
thaginians, they defeated them even in the firſt attack witly 
little difficulty, and took a hundred and fourteen of theip 
veſſels with all the men. They then received on board the 
troops that had eſcaped to Aſpis, and directed their route 


back again to Sicily. But when they had completed the 


greateſt part of their courſe, and were now approaching the 
Camarinean coaſt, they were ſuddenly attacked by a tempeſt: 
ſo great and terrible, that no words can ſufficiently deſcribe: 
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the horrors of it. Of four hundred and ſixty-four veſſels, no 
more than eighty eſcaped the fury of this ſtorm : the reſt 
being either buried in the ocean, or daſhed againſt the rocks 
and promontories. The whole {hore was covered with dead 
bodies, and with broken ſhips : ſo that Hiſtory ſcarcely can 
afford another example of ſo great and general a deſtruction. 
This misfortune was not ſo much to be aſcribed to accident, 
as to the imprudent obſtinacy of the Conſuls. For the Pilots 
had given them repeated warnings, not to {ail along the ex- 
terior coaſt of Sicily, which looks towards Afric, where the 
ſhore was open, and afforded no convenient harbour: eſpe⸗ 
cially too, as the ſeaſon was then the moſt unfavourable tor 
navigation; the conſtellation of Orion being not quite paſſed, 
and the Dog: ſtar juſt ready to appear. But the Conſuls de- 
ſpiſed their admonitions, and held on their courſe along the 
coaſt: being tempted by the hopes of gaining certain towns, 
which they flattered themſelves would ſurrender to them 
without reſiſtance, upon the firſt approach of their victorious 
fleet. Thus were they hurried, by the proſpect of ſome ſlight 
advantage, into misfortunes that were irretrievable; and Which 
forced from them an acknowledgement of their ralbaef, when 
it was now too late to remedy it, But ſuch in truth is the 
diſpoſition of the Romans. Hot and violent in their purſuits, 
they perſuade themſelves, that whatever they undertake mult 
of neceſſity be accompliſhed : : and that nothing i is impoſſible, 
which they have once reſolved to carry into execution. Their 
ſucceſs has been often owing to this perſuaſion: though it 
cannot be denied, that on many occaſions it has alſo proved 
the only cauſe of their misfortunes; eſpecially upon the ſea, 
For in land engagements, where the conteſt only lies againſt 
the ſtrength of men, and human preparations, this confidence 
alone will frequently force the victory to their ſide. Yet even 
in ſuch conjunctures, they have ſometimes been decerved in 
the eyent. But when they preſume to. encounter with the 

wind 
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winds and ſea, and challenge all the elements to combat, 
what wonder is it, if they are then involved in the worſt ca- 
lamities. For ſuch was now the puniſhment that befel their 
raſhneſs : the ſame that in former times had happened to 
them: and which muſt again hereafter happen; unleſs they 
find ſome means to moderate that daring and 1mpetuous 
ſpirit, by which they are perſuaded, that both land and ſea are 
at all rimes ſubject to their controul, 

The deſtruction of the Roman fleet, together with the 
victory that had been obtained by land againſt them not long 
before, inclined the Carthaginians to believe, that they now 
ſhould prove ſuperior to the enemy both by land and ſea, 
They reſumed their preparations therefore with greater dili- 
gence and vigour than before: and in a ſhort time afterwards, 
{ent Aſdrubal to Sicily; having added to his army the forces 
that were brought from Heraclea, together with a hundred 
and ſorty elephants. They refitted alſo two hundred ſhips, 
and equipped them tor he: war. Aſdrubal being arrived at 
Lilybeum without any accident, exerciſed his troops and 


clephants, and ſeemed reſolved to maintain the field againſt 


the enemy. 

Ihe Romans having received a full account of the deſtruc- 
tion of their veſſels, ſrom thoſe that had eſcaped the ſtorm, 
were ſenſibly afflicted for their lois. But being determined 


not to yield, they reſolved to build another fleet, entirely 


new, which ſhould conſiſt of two hundred and twenty hips. 
And what will ſcarccly obtain belief, in three months time 
this vaſt armament was all completely ni and ſailed out 
to fea under the command ct the two new onen A. Ati- 
lius and Cn. Cornelius. They paſſed the Straits; and being 


joined at Meſſana by the veſſels that had eſcaped the ſtorm, ſo 


that their whole fleet now coniafted of three hundred ſhips, 
they directed their courſe towards Pa mormus, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all the Carthaginian cities, in order to beſiege it. 


They 
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They threw up works on both ſides of the place, and planted 
their machines againſt it. And having with little difficulty 
battered down the fort that ſtood neareſt to the ſea, they 
entered immediately by the breach, and made themſelves 
maſters of the new town upon the firſt aſſault. The old, 
deſpairing to make any long reſiſtance, ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion. The Conſuls h raving thus gained poſſeſſion of the City, 
loft in it a ſufficient garriſon, and returned to Rome. 

In the following ſummer, the Conſuls Cn. Servilius and C. 
Sempronius failed again to Sicily with all the fleet, and from 
thence ſteered their courſe to Afric. They made 1nany deſcents 
upon the coaſt, but without performing any action of impor- 
tance. But as they were ſailing near the iſland Meninx, which 
is inhabited by the Lotophagi, "and lies contiguous to the little 
Syrtis, their ignorance of the coalt proved almoſt fatal to them. 
For as the ſea was then at ebb, their fleet ſtuck faſt upon the 
ſands. In this diſtreſs, they had almoſt loft all hopes of ſafety. 
But ſome time afterwards. the tide ſuddenly returned when 
they leaſt expected it, ind freed them from the danger, For 
having thrown over all their baggage and heavy furniture, they 
at laſt ſet ther veſſels afloat again, though not without much 
pains and labour; and ſteering back to Sicily with great pre- 
Cipitation, caſt anchor at Panormus. From thence as they 
paſſed the Straits, and were ſailing on to Rome, with their 
uſual diſregard of every thing that might befal them, they were 
again attacked by a very drœadful ſtorm, in which a hundred 
and ity of their veſſels perithed, 

The Nota were unable to ſupport ſuch great and re- 
peated loſſes. And though their ardour was not flackened, 
07 their zeal in the leaſt abated, they were forced ”y mere 
neceſſity to lay aſide all farther attempts upon the fea, and 


depend intirely upon their land f torces, for a happy iſſue of 


the war, They therefore ſeat the Conuls, L. Cecilius and 
Cn. Furius, 


3 
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Cn. Furius, into Sicily with the legions ; equipping only ſixty 
veſſels, to convey proviſions to the army. 

On the other hand, theſe misfortunes ſeemed to open to 
the Carthaginians the faireſt proſpe& of advantage and ſucceſs. 
They were now ſole maſters of the ſea, which was abandoned 
by the Romans. And with regard to the armies upon land, 
they began to be perſuaded, and not without good reaſon, that 
their troops would prove ſuperior to the enemy. For the Ro- 
mans, having heard what horrible deſtruction the elephants 
had ſpread among their ranks, in the battle that was fought 
in Afric, were ſo poſſeſſed with apprehenſions of the fury of 
thoſe beaſts, that during the courſe of two whole years from 
that engagement, though they frequently fixed their camp 
within the diſtance of five or ſix ſtadia from the enemy, in 
the neighbourhood of Selinus and Lilybæum, they never once 
dared to venture on a battle, or even to truſt their army in 
the plains. They reduced indeed the towns of Lipara and 
Thermæ: but during the ſiege of both, were always careful 
to poſt their troops in places that were ſteep and difficult of 

accels, When the Romans ſaw, that ſo great dejection and 
diſmay had ſpread through all the army, they relolved to 
change their meafures, and reſume their naval preparations, 
As ſoon therefore as C. Atilius and L. Manlius were elected 
Conſuls, they built fifty ſhips, and began to make levies for 
the ſea with the greateſt diligence. 

The Carthaginian General Aſdrubal, having remarked the 
conſternation that lately had appeared among the Romans, 
whenever their armies were forced to take the field; and 
being informed that one of the Conſuls had returned to Italy 
with one halt of the troops, and that Cecilius was left behind 
at Panormus with the reſt, to cover the harveſt of the allies, 


which was juſt now ripe ; marched his army from Lilybeum 


towards Panormus, and incamped upon the irontier of the 
diſtrict, Cecilius law the confidence with which the enemy 


advanced 
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advanced towards him, and, with defign ſtill more to heighten 
it, kept his army cloſe within the city. Aſdrubal, deceived 
by this appearance, grew bolder than before : and being per- 
ſuaded that the Romans wanted courage to oppole bim, ad- 
vanced with his army through the pailes, deſtroyed the harveſt 
every where, and waſted all the country. The Conſul {till 
kept cloſe behind the walls; till the enemy ſhould have paſſed 
a river that ran near the city, But no ' ſooner had the ele- 
phants with the army gained the other fide, than Cecilius ſent 
againſt them a part of his light-armcd forces, to harraſs the 
foremoſt troops, and conſtrain the Carthaginians to draw up 
all their army in order of battle, When this was done, he 
placed his light-armed troops before the intrenchments ; with 
orders that they ſhould throw their javelins at the elephants as 
they advanced, and, whenever they found themſelves too cloſe- 
ly preſſed, retire back: again to the trenches, and from thence 
fally out from time to time, and make a freſh diſcharge upon 


them. The combatants were ſupplied with weapons in great 


numbers by the artificers of the city, who were drawn up in 
order for that purpoſe at the foot of the walls. The Conſul 
himſelf was poſted with the legions without the gate that 
looked towards the left wing of the enemy, and ſent away 
continual detachments to ſupport the light-armed forces. As 
ſoon as the fight grew warm, the leaders of the elephants, in 
hopes of . to chembloes the honour of the victory, ad- 
vanced with eagerneſs againſt the foremoſt combatants turned 
them to flight with little difficulty, and purſued them clolc 
to the intrenchments. But the elephants, being now expoſed 
to all the tury both of the archers from the walk and of thoſe 
that were poſt the trenches, who lanced their weapons at 
them without remiſſion and with ſure ſucceſs, grew mad at 
laſt with rage ; and turning back upon their own forces, 


trampled them down 1n heaps, and broke and diſſipated all 
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the ranks. Cccilius ſeized the time of this confuſion, and ad- 
vancing againſt the left wing of the Carthaginians, with the 
legions. which were ſtill entire and diſpoſed in perfect order, 

fell upon the enemy in flank, and ſoon cauſed a general rout, 

Many were deſtroyed in the place, and the reft forced to fly 
in great diſorder, Ten elephants were taken, with the Indi- 
ans who conducted them. The reſt, having thrown their 
guides, were ſurrounded after the engagement, and were all 
likewiſe taken. After this great victory, it was confeſſed b 

all, that Cecilius by his wiſe and ſkilful conduct had infuſed 
new life and ſpirit into the Roman armies, and given them 
confidence once more to face the enemy in the field. 

The account of this ſucceſs was received at Rome with the 
greateſt joy: not ſo much becauſe the loſs of the elephants 
had weakened the Carthaginian army, as becauſe a victory 
once gained againſt thoſe beaſts had reſtored the courage of 
the legions. They therefore reſumed their firſt deſign, and 
reſolved to employ again a naval armament; and 55 b 
exerting together all their ſtrength, to bring the war at laſt to 
a concluſion. When all their preparations were completed, 
the Conſuls with a fleet of two hundred ſhips ſteered their 
courſe to Sicily. It was now the fourteenth year of the war. 
They arrived at Lilybæum; and being joined by the legions 


that were there incamped, they prepared to lay ſiege to the 


city. For they had conſidered with themſelves, that if they 
could once be able to obtain poſſeſſion of this place, it would 
be eaſy to tranſport their forces from thence to Afric. The 
Carthaginians on their part penetrated into this deſign, and 
made dhe me - reflections upon the conſequences of it. 
Neglecting therefore all the other buſineſs of the war, they 
made. haſte to draw together their forces, and reſolved to uſe 
their utmoſt efforts, to defeat the enemy in this attempt. For 
in their preſent circumſtances, the loſs of Lilybæum would 
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leave them deſtitute at once of all reſource: ſince the Ro- 
mans already were poſſeſſed of all the other cities of importance 
in the iſland, Drepanum alone excepted. 

But leſt this part of the Hiſtory ſhould prove obſcure and 
unintelligible to thoſe who are unacquainted with the places 
of which we now are ſpeaking, we ſhall endeavour, in few 
words, to give the reader ſome right conception of the man- 
ner in which the iſland and it's ſeveral parts are ſituated. 

The whole of Sicily in it's ſituation bears the ſame reſpet 
to Italy, as the Peloponneſus does to the reſt of Greece. But 
in this they are different; that the one is an iſland, ſeparated 
from the continent by a narrow ſea ; the other a Peninſula, 
the approach to which lies along a ſmall neck of land. The 
form of Sicily is triangular : and the angles are ſo many pro- 
montories. The firſt, inclining to the "ſouth: and extending 
into the Sicilian ſca, is called Pachynus. The ſecond, named 
Pelorus, and ſtanding to the north, bounds the Seraith upon 
the weſtern fide, and is diſtant Hom Italy about twelve Nadia, 
The third, which is the weſtern Promontory, called Lily- 
beum, lands oppoſite to the ſhore of Afric; and lies commo- 
dious for paſſing over to thoſe promontories which we before 
have mentioned, being diſtant from them about a thouſand 
ſtadia. It alſo divides the ſeas of Afric and Sardinia. 

Adjoining to this laſt promontory was a city of the ſame 
name, which the Romans were now preparing to beſiege. It 
was ſoured by a wall and ditch, of a very uncommon ſtrength 
and depth ; and by ſtanding lakes that were filled with the 
waters of the ſea. And as the paſſage to the harbour lay over 
theſe, it was not to be entered without the greateſt hazard, 
by thoſe that were unacquainted with the ground. The Ro- 
mans incamped on both {des of the town: and having forti- 
fied the ſpace between their camps with an intrenchment and 
a wall, began their firſt attack againſt a fort that ſtood upon 
the ſhore, on the fide of the African ſea, By making their 
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the ranks, Cccilius ſeized the time of this confuſion, and ad- 
vancing againſt the left wing of the Carthaginians, with the 
legions which were {till entire and diſpoſed in perfect order, 
fell upon the enemy in Hank, and ſoon cauſed a general rout. 


Many were deſtroyed in the place, and the reſt forced to fly 


in great diforder, Ten clephants were taken, with the Indi- 


ans who conducted them. The reſt, having thrown their 
guides, were ſurrounded after the engagement, and were all 
likewiſe taken. After this great victory, it was confeſſed b 
all, that Cecilius by his wiſe and ſkilful conduct had infuſed 
new life and ſpirit into the Roman armies, and given them 
confidence once more to face the enemy in the field, 

The account of this ſucceſs was received at Rome with the 
greateſt joy: not ſo much becauſe the loſs of the elephants 
had weakened the Carthaginian army, as becauſe a vio 
once gained againſt thoſe beaſts had reſtored the courage of 
the legions. T hey therefore reſumed their firſt deſign, and 
reſolved to employ again a naval armament; and os b 
exerting together all their ſtrength, to bring the war at laſt to 
a concluſion. When all their preparations were completed, 
the Conſuls with a fleet of two hundred ſhips ſteered their 
courſe to Sicily. It was now the fourteenth year of the war. 
They arrived at Lilybæum; and being joined by the legions 


that were there incamped, they prepared to lay ſiege to the 


city. . For they had conſidered with themſelves, = it they 
could once be able to obtain poſſeſſion of this place, it would 
be eaſy to tranſport their forces from thence to -Afric. The 


Carthaginians on their part penetrated into this deſign, and 


made the ſame reflections upon the conſequences of it. 
Neglecting therefore all the other buſineſs of the war, they 
made. haſte to draw together their forces, and reſolved to uſe 
their utmoſt efforts, to defeat the enemy in this attempt. For 
in their preſent circumſtances, the loſs of Lilybæum would 
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leave them deſtitute at once of all reſource: ſince the Ro- 
mans already were poſſeſſed of all the other cities of importance 
in the iſland, Drepanum alone excepted. 

Hut left this part of the Hiſtory ſhould prove obſcure and 
unintelligible to thoſe who are unacquainted with the places 
of which we now are ſpeaking, we ſhall endeavour, in few 
words, to give the reader ſome right conception of the man- 
ner in which the iſland and it's ſeveral parts are ſituated. 

The whole of Sicily in it's ſituation bears the ſame reſpect 
to Italy, as the Peloponneſus does to the reſt of Greece. But 
in this they are different; that the one is an iſland, ſeparated 
from the continent by a narrow ſea ; the other a Peninſula, 

the approach to which lies along a ſmall neck of land. The 

form of Sicily 1s triangular : and the angles are ſo many pro- 
montories. The firſt, inclining to the ſouth, and extending 
into the Sicilian fea, is called Pachynus. The ſecond, named 
Pelorus, and ſtanding to the north, bounds the Straits upon 
the weſtern fide, and is diſtant from Italy about twelve ſtadia. 
The third, which is the weſtern Promontory, called Lily- 
bæum, lands oppolite to the ſhore of Afric; and lies commo- 
dious for paſſing over to thoſe promontories which we before 
have mentioned, being diſtant from them about a thouſand 
ſtadia. It alſo Aoides the ſeas of Afric and Sardinia. 

Adjoining to this laſt promontory was a city of the ſame 
name, which the Romans were now preparing to beſiege. Tt 
was ſoeured by a wall and ditch, of a very uncommon lies ngth 
and depth; and by ſtanding lakes that were filled with the 
waters 7 the ſea. And as the paſſage to the harbour lay over 
theſe, it was not to be entered without the greateſt hazard, 
by thoſe that were unacquainted with the ground. The Ro- 
mans incamped on both ſides of the town: and having forti- 
cd the ſpace between their camps with an intrenchment and 
a wall, began their firſt attack againſt a fort that ſtood upon 
the ſhore, on the {ide of the African ſea, By making their 
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approaches without remiſſion, and adding new works conti- 
nually to the former, they at laſt demoliſhed ſix of the towers 
that ſtood contiguous to the fort, and prepared to batter down 
the reſt. As the ſiege was preſſed with all imaginable earneſt- 
neſs and vigour, the towers alrcady in part deſtroyed, and the 
reſt ſo weakened as to threaten ſpeedy ruin, while the enemy 
gained ground in their approaches every day, and advanced 
their works ſtill nearer to the city, the garriſon within, though 
it amounted to full ten thouſand men beſides the inhabitants, 
was ſcized with the utmoſt conſternation, But Imilco, who 
commanded in the city, by his pains and unwearied ardour 
gave no ſmall reſiſtance to the progreſs of the enemy; repair- 
ing every where the breaches; digging countermines; and 
tranſporting himſelf from place to place, hoping to find ſome 
moment in which he might be able to ſet fire to the Roman 
works. For this purpoſe, he made many deſperate fallies both 
by night and day; in which, greater numbers ſometimes were 
deſtroyed, than even in regular engagements. 

While things were in this condition, ſomę of the chief offi- 
cers that led the mercenary troops formed the deſign of be- 
traying the city to the enemy; and thinking themſelves ſecure 
of the compliance of the ſoldiers, went privately by night to 
the Roman camp, and concerted the project with the Conſuls. 
But a certain Achæan, named Alexo, who ſome time before 
had ſaved the town of Agrigentum from ſome treacherous at- 
tempts that were contrived againſt it by the Syracuſan merce- 
naries, having made diſcovery of this treaſon likewiſe, in- 
formed the Carthaginian commander of it. Imilco preſently 

called together the other officers; and having partly by his 
earneſt exhortations and entreaties, and partly alſo by the pro- 
mile of great rewards, engaged then to ſtand firm in the in- 
tereſts of the Carthaginians, he ſent them to confirm the 
troops 1n their fidelity. To the Gauls he deputed likewiſe An- 
nibal, who had long ſerved among them. He was the ſon of 
that 
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that Annibal, who loſt his life in Sardinia. To the other 
mercenaries he ſent Alexo, who was held in high eſteem and 
credit by them. Theſe Generals having aſſembled all the 
troops, and harangued them as the time required, and having 
engaged their own aſſurance for the payment of thoſe rewards 
that were now promiſed by Imilco, prevailed with little dif- 
ficulty, and checked all their inclination to revolt. When 
thoſe therefore who had left the city were returned, and be- 
gan to propoſe aloud the terms which they had brought, the 
garriſon were ſo far from embracing the conditions, that they 
even refuſed to hear them ; and with ſtones and javelins drove 
back the traitors from the walls. Thus were the Carthagini- 
ans brought to the very brink of ruin by the treaſon of their 
mercenaries; and in this manner were they reſcued by Alexo: 
whoſe virtue, as we have obſerved, had once before afforded 
the means of ſafety to the Agrigentines upon a like occaſion, 
and preſerved to them their city, liberties, and laws. 


. "CHAP. Iv. 


Uring this time, no accounts had been received at Car- 
thage of any thing that paſſed at Lilybeum. But 
being perſuaded that the beſieged muſt certainly be in 
want of ſome relief, they filled fifty ſhips with ſoldiers, and 
ſent them away under the command of Annibal the Son of 
Amilcar, who was General of the Triremes, and an intimate 
friend of Adherbal. They exhorted him to ule the greateſt 
diligence, to take advantage of the firſt favourable moment, 
and to make ſome bold attempt to enter the city with his ſuc- 
cours. Annibal ſoon ſailed out to ſea, with all the forces, 
which amounted to ten thouſand men ; and caſting anchor at 
Eguſa, between Carthage and Lilybæum, waited for a freſh 
and favourable wind. As ſoon as it began to blow, he ſpread 
all his fails, and ſteered his courſe directly towards Hh har- 
| hour $ 
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bour's mouth; the troops being ranged in order upon the 
decks, and ready to engage. The Romans, ſurprized by an 
attempt ſo bold and unexpected, and being apprehenſive alſo, 
that their own veſſels might be carried into the harbour b 

the wind together with thoſe of the enemy, ſtood fixed in 
wonder and aſtoniſhment, and made no reſiſtance to the en- 
trance of the Carthaginians. The multitude within the city 
ran together in crouds upon the walls; anxious for the event, 
but filled with joy at the ſight of theſe unexpected ſuccours, 
which they now invited and encouraged by the loudeſt cries 
and ſhouts. At laſt the Carthaginians gained the port, and 
ſafely diſembarked their forces, without any oppoſition from 
the Romans: a circumſtance which afforded greater pleaſure 
to the Lilybæans, than even the arrival of the troops themſelves ; 
though theſe were then ſo neceſſary to their affairs, and fo 
greatly increaſed both their ſtrength and hopes. 

When Imilco ſaw, that both the former forces of the city, 
and thoſe that were now arrived, were animated to a high 
degree of alacrity and cenfidence'; the firſt, on account of 
the relief which they had Wel - the latter, becauſe they 
had yet encountered with no hardſhips ; - he relbleved to take 
advantage of their preſent ardour, and endeavour to ſet fire to 
the Roman Works. He therefore called all the troops toge- 
ther; and having harangued them in ſuch words as his deſign 
required, and promiſed great rewards to thoſe that ſhould per- 
form any eminent and Genal lervice, beſides the gifts and ho- 
nours which they might all expect in common from the State 
of Carthage, he raiſed their minds to ſuch a point of courage 
and impatience, that they all with one voice cried out, that 
he ſhould lead them againſt the enemy without delay. The 
General applauded their good diſpoſition, and diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly: having exhorted them to retire betimes to their re- 
poſe, ad hold themſelves in readineſs to execute the orders 
of their leaders. He then called together the chief among the 

officers; 
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officers; aſſigned to each his ſeveral poſt; acquainted them 
with the time, and ſignal, of engaging; and directed them 
to attend in the appointed places, with their reſpective Com- 
panics, by break of day. 

Theſe orders being carefully obſerved, the General at break 
of day led out his army, and fell upon the Works in different 
quarters. But the Romans, who for ſome time betore had 
expected this attempt, and had neglected no precaution, were 
now ready with their ſuccours wherever they were moſt re- 
quired, and vigorouſly oppoſed the enemy. 'The engagement 
ſoon became general; and was maintained on both ſides with 
the greateſt obſtinacy. For the numbers from the city amount- 
ed to twenty thouſagd men”: on the part of the Romans, they 
were greater. And as the ſoldiers fought without regarding any 
order, every one in the place to which his inclination led him, 
the battle was on that account more fierce and terrible. For 
man with man, and rank with rank, engaged with all the 
fury and jealous emulation, that are found in ſingle combats. 
But the clamour was far the loudeſt round the Works ; and 
the diſpute molt cloſe and obſtinate. For thoſe whole taſk it 
was to ruin and deſtroy them, and thoſe who on the other 
de were poſted there for their defence, maintained the fight 
together with ſo much ſteadineſs and ardour, that while the 
one {till laboured to advance, the other ſtill refuſing to give 
ground, it happened in the end, that both were alike de- 
ſtroyed in the places where they had begun the combat. But 
there were ſome among them, who, with flaming torches in 
their hands, invaded the Machines with ſo much force and 
fury, that the Romans, unable to repel their efforts, were 
reduced to great extremity. But the Carthaginian General, 
perceiving that his troops were deſtroyed in heaps, and that 
he had not yet been able to accompliſh his deſign, com- 
manded the trumpets to ſound the ſignal of retreat, and called 
the ſoldiers from the engagement. Thus the Romans pre- 
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ſerved their Works intire; even in the very moment, when 
they were juſt upon the point of being utterly deſtroyed. 
After this action, Annibal, leaving the harbour in the night, 
ſailed out to {ea with all the fleet, undiſcovered by the ene- 
my, and joined Adherbal, who lay at Drepanum. This 
town is diſtant ſrom Lilybæum about a hundred and twenty 
ſtadia; and both on account of it's commodious ſituation, as 
well as for the excellence of the harbour, had always Been 
conſidered by the Carthaginians as a place of the laſt impor- 
tance, and was guarded by them with the greateſt care. 

At Carthage, the people were impatient to be informed 
from time to time of all that paſſed at Lilybæum; but knew 
not any method, by which their wiſhes could be ſatisfied. For 
the beſieged were cloſely confined within their walls; and the 
port as cloſely guarded by the Romans. But a certain man of 
rank among them, Annibal ſurnamed the Rhodian, engaged 
to fail into the harbour, and when he had ſeen the condition 
of the city, to return again to Carthage, with an account of 
all that they defired to know. His offer was received with 
Joy, though the ſucceſs was greatly doubted. But Annibal, 
having equipped a veſſel of his own that was proper for Th 
purpoſe, ſailed and caſt anchor ear one of the iſlands that 
lie oppoſite to Lily bæum: and on the morrow, taking ad- 


vantage of a briſk and favourable wind, ſteered his courſe 


through the midſt of all the enemy, who ſtood aſtoniſhed at 
his boldneſs, gained the harbour, and prepared to return again 
on the following day. The Conſul, more efteQually to guard 
the entrance of the port, got ready 3 in the night ten of his 
ſwifteſt ſhips; and himſelf with all the forces ſtood attentive 
to the motions of the Rhodian. The ten {hips were ſtationed 
on both ſides of the harbour's mouth, as near to it as the ſhal- 
lows would permit : their oars being ſuſpended in the air, 
and ready to bear them in an inſtant down upon the Cartha- 
ginian veſſel. But the Rhodian, ſtecring out of the port in 


the 
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the ſighit of all, inſulting and embarraſſing the enemy both b 

his boldneſs and agility in ſailing, not only elcaped ah c 
through the midſt of the Roman ſhips, which feemed to 
ſtand with deſign to let him paſs ; but when he had gained a 
little diſtance, he turned about again, and reiting upon his 
oars, challenged the enemy to engage him. And when none 


dared to advance, by reaſon of the lightneſs and cclerity of 


his veſſel, he at laſt retired ; having in one ſingle Galley in- 
ſulted and defied the whole Roman fleet. After this time, he 
went and returned continually, as often as occaſion required; 
and rendered no ſmall ſervice both to the Carthaginians and 
the beſieged. For as the firſt were by this contrivance punctu- 
ally informed of all that was neceſſary to be known; ſo the 
latter were encouraged {till to ſuſtain the ſiege: while the 
Romans, on the other hand, were much diſheartened. The 
Rhodian was encouraged chictly in this bold attempt, by his 
perfect knowledge of the coaſt ; which taught him in what 
manner he might beſt avoid the banks of ſand that lay at the 
entrance of the harbour. For this purpoſe having firſt gained 
the open ſea, he from thence held on his courſe as if he had 
ſailed from Italy: taking care to keep a certain Tower, that 
ſtood upon the ſhore, in a line ſo direct and even with his Prow, 
that it covered from his view the other Towers, which looked 
towards the coaſt of Afric. And this indeed is the only route, 
by which a vellcl, failing before the wind, can _ the port 
in ſafety. CC 

The example of the Rhodian was in a . time followed 
by many others, who like him were well. acquainted with the 
proper courſe of failing. The Romans therefore, who were 
| greatly incommoded by this proceeding, endeavoured to prevent 
it for the time to come, by choaking up the mouth of the har- 
bour. But this was a taſk too difficult to be completed. For as 
the ſea was very dcep, the materials that were thrown into it 


would neither reſt, nor hold together; but were preſently du- 
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ſolved and waſhed away by the tides and torrents, even before 
they had gained the bottom. In one place however more ſhal- 
low than the reſt, they at laſt threw up a Mole, after much 
pains and labour. A Carthaginian Galley, failing out of the = 
| port by night, ſtruck upon it, and was taken. As this veſ- $ 
{el was built upon the moſt perfect model, the Romans, : 
having equipped it with a ſelect body of men, reſolved to 
employ it in obſerving thoſe that ſhould hereafter ſteer to- 
wards the harbour, and above all the reſt, the Rhodian. It 
happened, that in a ſhort time afterwards he came in fight. 
He had entered the port the night before; and was now re- 
turning back again in open day. The Roman Galley purſued 
with cagerneſs, and attended cloſely ,to all his motions. The 
Rhodian ſoon knew the veſſel, and\ fearing for the event, 
began to exert his utmoſt efforts to eſcape by flight. But 
finding that the enemy gained ground upon him, he was at 
| laſt forced to turn, and try the fortune of a battle. The Ro- 
mans, who were far ſuperior both in the ſtrength and number 
of their men, obtained an eaſy victory; and being now maſters 
of this ſhip likewiſe, they fitted it with all things neceſſary : 
and from this time effectually ſecured againſt the Carthagi- 
nians the entrance of the Port. | 
Ihe beſieged were now employed without remiſſion in re- 
pairing. the breaches of their walls: but had thrown away all 
hopes of being able to deſtroy the works of the enemy: when. 
on a ſudden a ſtrong wind aroſe, and blew with fo much vio- 
lence that it ſhook the Roman Galleries, and threw down the 
Towers that were built before them for their defence. Some 
of the Greek mercenaries, having reflected within themſelves, 
that this conjuncture was highly favourable tor ruining all the 
Works at once, communicated their ſentiments to the General, 
who readily approved them, and gave immediate orders for 
the attack. The young men ſallied out in ſeparate bands, and 
ſet fare to three different quarters. As the buildings, being 
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old, were eaſily inflammable; ; and were now fo looſened 
likewiſe by the wind, that both the Machines and Towers 
were ſhifted from their place ; the fire ſoon ſpread with great 
rapidity and force. The Romans were ſtruck with coniterna- 
tion, and knew not in what manner they might beſt reſiſt the 
impending ruin. Terrified by an attack ſo unexpected, and 
blinded by the ſmoak and darkneſs, and ſparks of fire, that 
rolled continually towards them, they neither ſaw nor com- 
prehended any thing that paſſed: ſo that great numbers fell, 

without being able even to come near the fire. The more the 
Romans were incommoded, the greater alſo were the advan- 
tages of the enemy. For while the wind ſtill blew againſt the 
faces of the former whatever could annoy or hurt their fight, 

the latter, who ſaw clear before them, were able to direct their 
aim with: certainty both againſt the machines and combatants ; 
the wind alſo driving forwards every thing that was thrown, 
and giving greater ſtrength and efficacy to the ſtroke. In the 
end the deſtruction was ſo complete, that the Towers were 
all conſumed to their foundations, and the heads of the bat- 
tering rams melted in the fire. After this great loſs, the 
Romans laid aſide all thoughts of being able to reduce the 
place by their works: and having thrown up an intrench- 
ment round the city, and fortified their camp alſo with a 
wall, they committed the event to time. The Lilybæans on 
their part repaired their breaches ; and reſolved to expect with 
patience the determination of the ſiege. 

As ſoon as they heard at Rome the news of this misfor- 
tune, and that the greater part of their naval ſorces had been 
deſtroyed, either in defending the works againſt the enemy, 
or in the former buſineſs of the ſiege, they immediately raiſed 
new levies, which amounted to ten thouſand men, and ſent 
them away to Sicily. When they arrived in the camp, the 
Conſul P. Claudius aſſembled all the Fribunes, and repre- 
ſented to them, that they ought to ſcize the preſent moment, 
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and fail away immediately to Drepanum : where Adherbal, 
continued he, lies unprepared, and ſuſpecting nothing; is un- 
acquainted with the arrival of theſe new levies ; and perſuaded 
that our loſſes in the ſiege have diſabled us from ſending out 
a fleet to ſea.” As this deſign was readily approved, he or- 
dered the ſailors immediately to embark ; both thoſe that 
were in the camp before, and thoſe that had lately landed; 
and added to them ſome of the braveſt ſoldiers from the le- 
gions, who were tempted by the ſhortneſs of the voyage, and 
the proſpect of aſſured ſucceſs, to make a voluntary offer of 
their ſervice in the expedition. When all his preparations were 
completed, about midnight he began the voyage, undiſcovered 
by the enemy ; and keeping the iſland on his right, failed in 
cloſe order along the ſhore. As ſoon as it was morning, and 
the foremoſt ſhips had arrived in fight of Drepanum, Adher- 
bal, who had no expectation of Nis accident, was at firſt 
under great ſurprize. But when he had lowed them more 
attcntively, and perceived that they were the Roman fleet, he 
relolyed to exert his utmoſt efforts, rather than ſubmit to be 
inveſted in the place. Having aſſembled therefore all the naval 
forces upon the ſhore, and called the mercenaries from the 
city, he ſhewed them in a ſhort harangue with how great eaſe 
they might obtain the victory, if they had courage to engage 
the Roman fleet; and repreſented to them, on the other 
hand, all the 8 of a ſiege, to which, if they now de- 
clined the combat, they mult inevitably be expoſed. They all 
cried out at once, and demanded to be led againſt the enemy 
without delay, Adherbal commended their alacrity, and or- 
dered them immediately to get on board; to obſerve the mo- 
tions of his ſhip; and to follow cloſe behind: in the courſe: 
which they ſhould ſee him take. He then failed away the 
firſt, and tend his veſſel along the rocks that lay oppoſite 
to that {de of the harbour by which the enemy deſigned to 
enter, When the Conſul ſaw that the Carthaginians were ſo 


far 
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far from being ſtruck by his arrival, and ſurrendering to him 
as he had before expected, that on the contrary they were 
making all things ready for the combat, he ordered all his veſ- 
ſels to turn about again, when ſome of them were already 
within the harbour, others in the entrance, and the reſt 
making ſail that way. The ſhips that had gained the port, 
as they directed their courſe back again, fell againſt thoſe that 
were now juſt entering, broke their oars, and occaſioned great 
diſorder. As faſt however as they returned, the officers ranged 
them all in a line along the ſhore, with their prows turned 
towards the enemy. The Conſul Publius, who at firſt had 
followed in the rear, was now carried out to fea, and took his 
ſtation in the left wing of the flect. But Adherbal, having 
paſſed this wing with five of his largeſt veſſels, and gained 
the open ſea, turned his prow towards the enemy. The reſt 
of his ſhips, as faſt as they came up, received orders to extend 
themſelves in the ſame ſingle line. As ſoon as they were all 
ranged in front, he gave the ſignal to engage, and advanced 
againſt the Romans, who {till ſtood cloſe along the ſhore, in 
order to receive their ſhips as they failed back again from the 
harbour. But to this ſituation were chiefly owing the loſſes 
which they afterwards ſuſtained. When the fleets were joined, 
the conteſt was for ſome time equal ; being maintained on 
either ſide by the choiceſt of the legionary troops. But by 
degrees the Carthaginians drew the victory to their fide, by 
the help of many favourable circumſtances in which they were 
ſuperior to the Romans during the whole engagement. Their 
veſſels were light, and ſwift in failing : their rowers {kilful and 
experienced : and laſtly, they derived no {mall advantage from 
having ranged their fleet in battle on the fide of the open ſea. 
Whenever they were cloſely preſſed, as they had full room to 
retreat, ſo were they able alſo by their ſwiſtneſs to tranſport 
themſelves at once out of the reach of danger. If the enemy 
advanced too far in the purſuit, they then turned ſuddenly 


upon 
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upon them, and making their attack with vigour and agility, 
now upon the ſides, and ſometimes on the ſtern, ſunk man 

of the Roman veſſels, which being unwieldy by their bulk, 
and incumbered with unſkiltul rowers, performed all their 
motions heavily and without ſucceſs. When any of their 
veſſels ſeemed ready to be maſtered by the enemy, they ad- 
vanced ſecurely through the open fea, and by ranging ſome 
treſh Gallies in the ſtern of thoſe that were engaged, reſcued 
their friends from danger. But on the part of the Romans, 
every circumſtance was contrary to theſe, When preſſed, they 
had no room to retreat: for every veſſel, that retired before 


the enemy, either ſtuck faſt upon the ſands, or was daſhed 


againſt the ſhore. As their ſhips were alſo heavy, and their 
rowers deſtitute of ſkill, they were quite deprived of the ad- 
vantage, the greateſt that i is known in naval battles, of failing 
through the ſquadron of the enemy, and attacking in ſtern the 
ſhips that were already engaged with others. Nor could they 


on the other hand ſend any ſuccours, or ſupport their own 


veſſels from behind, as the diſtance was ſo narrow between 
them and the land. Such were the diſadvantages under which 
the Romans laboured, through the whole engagement. Many 
of their veſſels therefore were broken againſt the ſhore ; 


and many ſtuck faſt upon the ſands. The Conful, with about 


thirty only that ſtood with him upon the left, withdrew from 
the engagement, and directed his flight along the coaſt. The 
remaining (hips, in number ie ae fell into the hands 


of the Carth aginians, together with all the men; a ſmall 


number only excepted, who forced their veſſels doſe to ſhore, 
and eſcaped the danger. 

Thus ended the engagement; Gai whence the Carthagi- 
nian General reaped, among his countrymen, ail the applauſe 
and honour that were due to his brave and {kilful conduct: 


while the Romans on the contrary purſued with curſes and 


invectives the Conſul Publius, whoſe raſh imprudence had 


brought 
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brought fuck heavy loſſes upon his country, and, after his re- 
turn to Rome, condemned him by a publick ſentence to the 
payment of a heavy-Fine. 

The Romans, notwithſtanding this defeat, were ſo fixed 
in their deſign to conquer, that they continued all their pre- 
parations for the war with the ſame ardour as before; and 
when the election of their Magiſtrates was paſt, ſent L. Ju- 
nius, one of the Conſuls, into Sicily, with a convoy of fixty 
ſhips, to carry corn and other necefary ſtores to the army 
that inveſted Lilybeum. Junius arriving at Meſſana, and 
having there received ſome veſſels that came to join him, 
both from the camp and from the other parts of the iſland, 
failed ſoon afterwards to Syracuſe. His whole fleet now con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and twenty ſhips of war, beſides eight 
hundred tranſports. Having given the halt of theſe, together 
with a ſmall part of the former, to the Quæſtors, he ordered 
them to ſail with the proviſions to the camp: while himſelf 
ſtaid behind at Syracuſe, to receive the ſhips that were not 
able to attend him from Meſſana, and to collect the corn 
which the allies from the inland parts of Sicily were obliged 
to furniſh. 

About the ſame time Wil when he had ſent to Car- 
thage the priſoners and all the veſſels that were taken in the 
laſt engagement, joined thirty of his own ſhips to ſeventy 
others that were under the command of Carthalo, and gave 
orders to that General, to go and fall ſuddenly _ the 155 
man fleet which lay at anchor in the port of Lilybæum, 
bring away as many of their ſhips as = could 5 into hi 
hands, and to burn the reſt, Carthalo, having received this 
commiſſion, ſteered his courſe towards the harbour; and en- 
tering it before break of day, he ſet fire to one part ol the 
fleet, and made himſelf maſter of the reſt. This accident 
occaſioned no ſmall diſorder in the Roman camp. For while 
the foldiers ran together with loud cries from cvery quarter, 
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to ſuccour and ſave their fleet, Imilco, who commanded in 
the Town, perceiving what was done, ſallied out upon them 
with the mercenaries. Thus were they ſurrounded by danger 
an every fide, and their conſternation became complete. 

The Carthaginian General, having taken one part of the 
veſſels, and deltroyed the ell the whole amounting to no 
very conſiderable number, sere his courſe from Lilybeum 
towards Heraclea, with defign to intercept the fleet that was 
ſailing to the camp from Syracuſe. Elated by his paſt ſucceſs, 
he no ſooner was informed by the ſcouts whom he had 
{ent before, that the Roman fleet, compoſed of a great num- 
ber of ſhips of every kind, was arrived almoſt in fight, than 
he advanced in haſte to meet them. The Romans having re- 
ccived notice likewiſe of his approach, from the frigates that 
ſailed at the head of all their ſquadron, and thinking it unſafe 
in their preſent circumſiances to venture on a battle, directed 
their courle towards a little town, that owned their juriſdio- 
tion; where, though there was indeed no harbour, certain 
crcelys, that were incloſed on every {ide by a kind of promon- 
tories which ran out into the fea, aftorded a: convenient ſhelter 
for their flect. Having here diſembarked their forces, and 
diſpoſed in order ſome Fran and Baliſte which the town 
ſupplicd, they waited the arrival of the enemy. The Cartha- 
ginians, as ſoon as they approached, made haſte to begin the 
combat: being perſuaded that 5 Romans, upon the firſt 
attack, would abandon all their veſſels, and take refuge in the 
town. But when their expectations were ſo far from being. 
awed that on the contrary they found a vigorous and 
ſtout :efiflance. and as the place was allo in all reſpects diſad- 
vantageous to them, they were at laſt obliged to retire from 
the engagement, carrying with them a ſmall number of the 
tranſports only: and ſailing to the mouth of a certain river 
that was near, they caſt anchor there, and reſolved to wait for . 
the departure of the Roman fleet, 
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The Conſul Junius, having now tranſacted his affairs at 
Syracuſe, doubled the promontory Pachynus, and*was ſteer- 
ing his courſe to Lilybæum, ignorant of all that had happened 
to the Quæſtors. The Carthaginian General, being informed by 
his ſcouts of their approach, failed out to ſea with the greateſt 
haſte, deſigning to engage them before they could be joined 
by the other fleet. The Conſul ſaw that the enemy ap- 
proached faſt towards him, and that their fleet was very nu- 
merous. Being unwilling therefore to venture on a battle 
againſt ſo great a force, and not able on the other hand to fly 
becauſe they were ſo near, he caſt anchor upon a rough and 
dangerous part of the coaſt ; and reſolved to ſuffer every thing 
that might there befal him, rather than deliver up his ſhips 
and all his forces to the enemy. The Carthaginians, not dar- 
ing to riſk a combat in places ſo unſate, caſt anchor alſo near 
a certain promontory, which lay between the Roman fleets, 
and from thence obſerved their motions. 

About this time a moſt dreadful tempeſt was juſt ready to 
break upon the ſea. The Carthaginian Pilots, who from their 
long experience, and their knowledge of the coaſts, were 
able to foreſee ſuch accidents before they happened, adviſed 
the Commander to double the Cape Pachynus without delay, 
and ſhelter himſelf from the impending ſtorm. The General 
wiſely yielded to this advice ; and having paſled the promon- 
tory, though not without the greateſt pains and difficulty, caſt 
anchor in a place of ſafety. But when the ſtorm came on, 
the Roman fleets, being quite deſtitute of ſhelter, and far re- 
moved trom any harbour, were both ſo miſerably wrecked and 
broken, that the account almoſt exceeds belief. For ſo com- 
plete was the deſtruction, that ſcarcely a ſingle plank remained 
intire. This accident gave new life and hopes to the Cartha- 
ginians : for the whole naval ſtrength of Rome, which had 
already been greatly weakened by repeated loſſes, was now all 
at once deſtroyed. The Romans indeed were ſtill ſuperior in 
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their armies. But on the other hand, the Carthaginians were 
ſole maſters of the ſea; and their affairs by land were by no 
means deſperate. 

This great misfortune raiſed a general grief and conſterna- 
tion, both at Rome, and among the troops that inveſted Lily- 
bæum. The ſiege however of this city was ſtill preſſed as 
cloſely as before; while all the neceſſary ſtores were carefully 
ſupplied by the allies, and ſent by land into the camp. The 
Conſul Junius, who had eſcaped the ſtorm, returned to the 
camp full of grief, and reſolved to repair, it poſſible, by ſome 
ſignal and important action, the loſs that he had ſuſtained by 
ſea. With this deſign, having conceived ſome hopes of taking 
Eryx by ſurprize, he ſo well improved the {light occaſion that 
was offered, that he became maſter both of the city and of 
the temple of Venus that was near it. The mountain Eryx is 
ſituated on that part of the Sicilian coaſt which looks towards 
Italy, between Drepanum and Panormus ; but lies neareſt to 
the former of theſe cities, and is moſt difficult of acceſs ON, 
that fide. It is the largeſt of all the mountains of Sicily, Etna 
alone excepted. On the top of it, which is a level plain, 
ſtands a temple dedicated to Erycinian Venus; which in fplen- 
dour, wealth, and beauty, is acknowledged to be far ſuperior 
to all the other temples of the iſland. Below the ſummit lies 
the town; the aſcent to which is long and difficult. The 
Conſul having placed ſome troops upon the top, and on the 
road that led to Drepanum, deſigned to act chiefly on the 
defenſive, and was perſuaded, that by guarding carefully theſe 
two poſts, he ſhould be able to keep poſſeſſion both of the 
town and all the mountain. e | 


CHAP. 
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Fter theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians appointed 
Amilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, to be their General in 
chief; and gave to him alſo the command of all the fleet. 
This was now the eighteenth year of the war. Amilcar, hav- 
ing drawn together the naval forces, failed away to plunder 
the coaſt of Italy, When he had waſted all the lands of the 
Brutii and the Locrians, he then ſteered his courſe with the 
whole fleet to Sicily ; and incamped in a certain place upon 
the coaſt, between Eryx and Panormus, whoſe ſituation was 
in all reſpects ſo advantageous, that an army no where could 
be lodged with more convenience or ſecurity.” It was a rough 
and craggy mountain, riſing from the plain to a conſiderable 
height, whoſe top was more than a hundred ſtadia in circum- 
ference. The lands beneath the ſummit were rich in huſ- 
bandry and paſture ; refreſhed by wholeſome breezes from the 
ſea; and not infeſted by any noxious beaſt. On every ſide 
ſtood precipices, not eaſy to be ſurmounted : and the ſpace 
between them was ſo ſtrait and narrow, that no great force 
was required to guard it. There was beſides an eminence 
upon the very top of the mountain, from whence, as from a 
watch-tower, every thing might be diſcerned that was tranſ- 
acted in the plain below. The harbour that was near it was 
deep and ſpacious, and lay commodious for all veſſels, that 
were failing towards Italy from Drepanum or Lilybæum. 
There were three ways only of approaching this mountain; 
two on the ſide of the land, and the other towards the ſca. 
In this poſt it was, that Amilcar had the boldneſs to incamp : 
_ throwing himſelf into the very middle of his enemies; having 
no confederated city near him ; nor any hopes of ſuccour be- 
yond his own army, Yet even in this ſituation, he contrived 
to engage the Romans in many deſperate conteſts, and dit- 
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treſſed them by continual alarms. Sometimes he ſailed out 
with his fleet, and waſted all the coaſt of Italy as far as Cuma, 
And afterwards, while the Romans lay incamped within five 
ſtadia of his army, in the diſtri of Panormus, he waged 
againſt them, during the courſe of three whole years, an al- 
moſt infinite variety of battles, which cannot particularly be 
deſcribed. For as in the publick Games, when two Cham- 
pions of diſtinguiſhed bravery and ſtrength contend together 
for the prize, the ſtrokes on either fide fall ſo cloſe and fre- 
quent, that neither the ſpectators, nor the combatants them- 
{clves, are able preciſely to remark the direction, ſcope, and 
force of every ſingle blow, though it be no hard thing to form 
a judgement upon the whole of the emulation, ſpirit, ſtrength, 
and ſkill of thoſe who are thus engaged: ſo in the preſent in- 


ſtance, it would neither be an eaſy nor a uſeful taſk, to re- 


count the manner, or the aim, of all the various Cres. con- 
trivances, attacks, ſurprizes, which both ſides practiſed. every 
Cay ; : and from which, if known, the reader never could ob- 
tain ſo juſt an apprehenſion of the characters and conduct of 
the two Commanders, as from ſurveying the whole together, 
and attending to the final iſſue of the conteſt. In general, every 
ſtratagem which hiſtory has recorded, every invention which 
circumſtances could fuggeſt, or neceſſity require, every attempt 


to which the moſt impetuous and daring ſpirits could excite 


them, were all ſeverally embraced and carried into practice. 


But no action paſſed that was deciſive. For as the forces on both 


ſides were equal, as their camps were ſtrongly fortified, and 


at the ſame time ſeparated from each other by a very mode» 


rate diſtance, hence it happened that they were every day en- 
gaged in partial combats, without performing any thing that 
was complete or general. Great numbers fell in theſe engage- 
ments; but when either ſide were too cloſely preſſed, they 


preſently retired to their intrenchments; and from thence 
ſallied c out again upon the enemy. 


But 
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But Fortune, like an experienced Judge of Combats, re- 
moved theſe champions not long afterwards into a narrower 
ground, and engaged them in a cloſer and more deſperate 
fight. For while the Romans guarded Eryx in the manner 
before mentioned, by poſting ſome troops upon the fummuir, 
and others at the foot of the mountain, Amilcar found means 
to gain poſſeſſion of the City that lay between, The Romans 
on the top, being thus beſieged, maintained their poſt, and 
encountered, with a moſt amazing tortitude, the dangers to 
which they were now expoſed. On the other hand, the cou- 
rage and the firm reſiſtance of the Carthaginians were ſuch as 
fcarcely will obtain belief. For it is not eaſy to conceive, by 
what means they were able to ſuſtain the efforts of the enemy, 
expoſed as they were to. their attacks both from above and 
from beneath, and having no way by which they could receive 


ſupplies, except one ſingle paſſage which lay open to them 


from the ſea. Yet notwithſtanding theſe great difficulties, all 
the methods, both of art and violence, which eſpecially be- 


long to ſieges, were practiſed in their turn by either party. 


And when they had exhauſted the whole variety of attacks and 
combats, and been preſſed by every kind of diſtreſs and miſery, 
they did not at laſt decline the conteſt through wearineſs or 
weakneſs, as Fabius has affirmed; but both fides ſtill remained 
unyielding and unconquered, till the war was brought by 
other means to a concluſion, two years after. Such was the 
condition of the armies, in the neighbourhood of Eryx. 

If we ſtop now to make reflection upon the conduct and 
the various efforts of theſe two Republicks, we may properly 
enough compare them with thoſe generous and valiant birds; 
which, when they have fought ſo long together that they are 
quite diſabled from making any farther ule of their wings in 
the engagement, yet retaining ſtill their courage, and ex- 
changing mutual wounds, at laſt unite by a kind of inſtin& 
in a cloſer combat, and maintain the fight together with their 
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beaks, till the one or other of them falls beneath his adver- 
fary's ſtroke, In the ſame manner, the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, exhauſted by continual expence, and weakened by 
the miſeries and the loſſes which the war had brought upon 
them, were now reduced on both fides to the laſt extremity, 
But the Romans ſtill maintained their firmneſs : and though 
they had for five years paſt abandoned all attempts upon the 
ſea; partly by reaſon of the heavy loſſes which they had there 
ſuſtained ; and partly alſo becauſe they were perſuaded, that 
their armies upon land would alone be able to give a favour- 


able iſſue to the war; yet when they found that all their ex- 


pectations were likely to be fruſtrated, by the vigorous and 
intrepid conduct of Amilcar, they reſolved for the third time 
to make trial of a naval armament ; conceiving it to be now 
the only kind of force, which, it conducted with dexterity and 
prudence, would end the war upon ſuch conditions as their 


intereſt and their hopes required. Nor were they indeed de- 


ceived in the event. They had twice before, as we have ſaid, 
been forced to abandon all attempts upon the ſea : once, by 
the ſhipwreck of their fleets, and afterwards, by the loſs 
which they ſuſtained in the fight of Drepanum. But having 
now once more reſumed the ſame deſign, and gained the 


victory in one naval battle, they deprived the Carthaginian 
troops that were in Eryx of the means of receiving any far- 
ther ſupplies or {uccours from the ſea, and thus gave a full 


determination to the war. This reſolution was wholly: the 


effect of that ſtrong and ardent zeal with which the Romans 
then were animated. For the Treaſury aftorded no ſupplies 


that were ſufficient for the undertaking. But the generous 


ſentiments and ſpirit of the chief among the citizens, and their 
earneſt love of the Republick, enabled them to carry it into- 
execution, For each particular man, or two or three together, - 


in proportion to their wealth, engaged to provide a Quin- 
quereme completely fitted and equipped ; on condition only 


of 
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of being reimburſed, in caſe that the deſign ſhould be attended 
with ſucceſs. By this method they brought together a fleet 
of two hundred Quinqueremes, which were all built upon the 
model of that veſſel that was taken from the Rhodian. With 
this new armament, the Conſul C. Lutatius, in the beginning 
of the ſummer, ſailed out to ſea; and appearing ſuddenly 
upon the coaſt of Sicily, gained poſſeſſion of the ports and 
bays of Drepanum and Lilybæum without reſiſtance. For the 
enemy had ſailed back to Carthage with their fleet ſome time 
before. The Conſul advanced his Works againſt the town of 
Drepanum, and began to preſs the ſiege with vigour. But. 
being at the ſame time ſenſible, that the Carthaginian fleet 
would ſoon return, and keeping always in his mind the chief 
deſign and purpoſe of the expedition, which was to end the 
war at once by a naval victory, he ſuffered no moment to be. 
loſt, but employed the failors in ſuch conſtant taſks and exer- 
ciſes as might beſt conduce to that deſign ; and by training 
them in all the parts of naval diſcipline, he rendered them in 
a ſhort time hardy and expert, and completely prepared for 
action. 

The Carthaginians heard with great aſtoniſhment, that the 
Romans again appeared at ſea. They immediately got ready 
their fleet; and being deſirous to ſupply in the ampleſt man- 
ner. the wants of the troops that were at Eryx, they filled their 
veſſels with proviſions and other ſtores, and ſent them away 
under the command of Hanno ; who failed and caſt anchor at 
the iſland Hiera. His intention was, to arrive at Eryx un- 
diſcovered by the Romans ; and when he had eaſed his ſhips | 
of their heavy lading, and taken on board a ſufficient numbcr 
of the choiceſt troops, together with Amilcar, to fail back 
and engage the enemy. But the Roman Conſul, informed of 
the motions of this fleet, and penetrating alſo into the views 
of Hanno, ſelected all the brave of the legions, and failed to 
Eguſa, an iſland that lay oppoſite to Lilybæum. He there 
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harangued his forces, as the time required ; and acquainted 
the Pilots, that he ſhould next day ofter battle to the Cartha- 
ginians. But when the morning came, obſerving that the 
wind blew ſtrong, and favourable to the enemy, but contrary 
to the courſe which himſelf was obliged to ſteer, and that the 
ſea was rough and turbulent, he was for ſome time in doubt 
what reſolution he ſhould take. But when he had reflected 
within himſelf, that if he ſhould now engage, notwithſtand- 
ing all the roughneſs of the ſeaſon, the conteſt would only be 
with Hanno and the naval forces, and with ſhips that were 
heavy and incumbered ; but that, if by waiting till the ſea 
was calm he ſhould ſuffer the enemy to paſs and join the 
camp, he muſt then be forced to encounter with troops ſe- 
lected from the army, with ſhips which would be light and 


ealy in their motions, and above all the reſt, with the bold 


and daring ſpirit of Amilcar, who was now become very ter- 


rible to the Romans; he at laſt reſolved to ſeize the occaſion, 


and to venture on a battle. As the enemy were ſailing full 


before the wind, he made haſte to get out to ſea. The rowers, 
ſtrong and dextrous, broke with eaſe the force of the wind 
and waves; and the veſſels ſoon were ranged in a ſingle line, 
with their prows turned towards the enemy. The Carthagi- 
nians, being thus intercepted in their courle, take down their 


fails, and, after mutual exhortations, begin the combat. As 


the condition of the ſeveral fleets was now in all points dif- 
ferent from what it had been in the former battle, it was rea- 


ſonable to expect, that the event would be allo different. The 


Roman fleet was built in a more ſkilful manner than before. 
Their veſſels were not incumbered with any heavy furniture, 
except ſuch only as was neceſſary for the fight. Their rowers 
had been exerciſed with ſo much diligence and care, that they 
were able to perform the greateſt ſervice. And in the laſt 


place, their ſoldiers, being all ſelected from the choiceſt of 


the legions, were men who knew not how to retreat or yield. 
[ | But 
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But on the fide of the Carthaginians, all things bore a different 
face. Their ſhips were burthened with a heavy lading, which 
rendered them unfit for action. Their ſailors were unpractiſed 
in their art, and ſuch as had been haſtily thrown together tor 
the preſent voyage : and their troops were new raiſed levies, 
not yet acquainted with the terrors or the toils of war. For 
ſo ſtrongly were they affured, that the Romans never would 
appear again upon the ſea, that they had for ſome time paſt 
neglected all their naval forces. From theſe cauſes then it 
happened, that they were in every part defeated, even in the 
firſt encounter. Fifty of their ſhips were funk ; and ſeventy 
taken by the Romans, with all the men. But the wind, as 
if engaged to favour them, turning ſuddenly about in the 
very moment of their danger, filled all their fails, and carried 
the reſt of the fleet ſafe back to Hiera. The Conſul ſteered 
his courſe to Lilybæum; where his firſt care was to diſpoſe 
of the captive ſhips and men: a taſk, which gave him no 
{mall trouble; for the numbers of the latter amounted to 
near ten thouſand. et 2 
This defeat, however great and unexpected, abated nothing 
of the former zeal and ardour of the Carthaginians: but they 
ſaw themſelves at once deprived of all the means by which they 
could hope to carry on the war. As the enemy were maſters 
of the ſea, it was now no longer in their power to ſend ſup- 
plies to the troops in Sicily : ſo that being forced, if we may 
lo expreſs it, to betray and abandon theſe, they had in truth 
neither General nor army leſt, on which they could at all 


depend. They ſent therefore to Amilcar, and left to his diſ- 


cretion the care and management of the whole. The conduct 
of Amilcar in theſe circumſtances was ſuch as well became an 
expert and wiſe commander, While any proſpe& of ſucceſs 
remained, or any reaſonable ground of hope, he boldly at- 
tempted every thing, how full foever of hazard and of danger, 
that could diſtreſs the enemy; and reſted all his hopes of 
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dJory upon the ſtrength and vigour of his arms, even more 
tian any General that "had lived before him. But when the 
face of affairs was changed, and all probable reſources cut off 
and loſt, he reſolved no longer to expoſe his troops to danger; 
but wiſely yielding to the neceſſity of the times, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the Romans to treat of peace. For the part of a 
conſummate General is not only to know when to conquer, 
but when alſo to renounce all hopes of victory. 

The Conſul, knowing that the Romans were on their part 
alſo weary of a war, which ſo greatly had exhauſted the ſtrength 
of the Republick, embraced the offer with little difficulty; 
and a Treaty was ſoon afterwards concluded in the following 
terms. 

« There ſhall be Peace between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, with the approbation of the Roman People, upon 
theſe conditions. The Carthaginians {hall relinquiſh every 
part of Sicily. They ſhall not make war upon Hiero; nor 
give any diſturbance to the Syracuſans, or their Allies. They 
ſhall reſtore without ranſom all the Roman priſoners : and 

ay a Tribute of two thouſand two hundred Euboic Talents 
of ſilver, within the courſe of twenty years.” 

When the conditions were ſent to Rome, the People at 
firſt refuſed to confirm the Treaty; and deputed ten Com- 
miſſioners, to examine into the ſtate of affairs in perſon, When 
theſe arrived in Sicily, they made no conſiderable alteration in 
the whole of what had been agreed : but only added to the 


Tribute a thouſand Talents more; ſhortened the time allotted 


for the payment of it ; and demanded alſo, that the Cartha- 
ginians ſhould retire from all the Iſlands that lay between 
Sicily and Italy. 

Such was the end of the War of Sicily between the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans; when it had continued during the 
courſe of twenty-four years, without any intermiſſion. A war, 
the longeſt in its duration, the leaſt interrupted 1 in its progrels 
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and upon the whole the moſt conſiderable, of any that we 
find in Hiſtory. For not to mention again the various combats, 
which have already been recounted, in one naval battle only, 
which happened in this war, five hundred Quinqueremes were 
engaged together in action; and in a ſecond, ſcarce fewer than 
ſeven hundred. The Romans, in the courſe of the war, loſt 
ſeven hundred Quinqueremes ; if we reckon thoſe that were 
deſtroyed by tempeſts: the Carthaginians, about five hundred. 
And now let thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to contemplate 
with ſurprize the naval preparations and engagements of An- 
tigonus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy, let them I ſay conſider, 
whether the preſent War be not a ſubje& far more worthy of 
their admiration and regard. For if we carefully reflect upon 
the difference beween theſe Quinqueremes and the Trireme 
veſſels that were made uſe of by the Perſians in their expedi- 
tions againſt the Greeks, and afterwards by the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Athenians in all their naval combats, it will very 
clearly appear, that no State or People ever brought ſo great 
a force upon the ſea, as thoſe that were engaged in the war 
before us. From this view of things we may alſo be convinced, 
that it was by no means an effect of chance or raſhneſs, as the 
Greeks fooliſhly imagine, that the Romans had afterwards the 
boldneſs to attempt, as well as the power to reach, the con- 
queſt of the whole known world : but on the contrary, that 
having firſt been trained in a courſe of great and important 
actions, and diſciplined for ſuch an undertaking, they Tulle 
their project upon very ſolid grounds, and ſuch as gave the 
taireſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 

It will perhaps be aſked, from whence it happens that the 
Romans, in all the preſent greatneſs of their power, and ex- 
tent of territory, to which they have advanced their empire 
by the conqueſt of the world, are yet unable to equip ſo many 
ſhips, or ſend ſuch powerful fleets upon the ſea, as in former 
times. I ſhall endeavour to give a clear ſolution of this diffi- 
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culty, when I come to treat of the conſtitution of the Roman 
Government: a Subject, which I deſign to examine in its full 
extent; and which will well deſerve the cloſeſt attention of 
the reader. For beſides that the matter in itſelf is curious; 
it has alſo hitherto been but little known, through the fault 
of thoſe that have attempted to write concerning it. For while 
ſome of them were themſelves intirely unacquainted with every 
part of this inquiry, others have purſued it in a manner ſo 
perplexed and intricate, that no kind of ſatisfaction or advan- 
tage can be expected from their labour. 

In the preſent war we may remark, that the ſame ardent 
zeal, the ſame deſigns, the ſame generous perſeverance, and 
the ne paſſion for dominion, animated alike both Re- 
publicks. The Roman ſoldiers indeed in all points of bravery 
and ſpirit exceeded thoſe of Carthage. But on the other kad, 
the Carthaginian General, both in conduct and in courage, 
was far ſuperior to any of thoſe Commanders that were ſent 
againſt him. This General was Amilcar ſurnamed Barcas, 
the Father of Annibal who afterwards waged war with 
Rome. a 

Soon after the concluſion of the peace, both nations were 
involved in the ſame misfortune ; and forced to employ their 
arms to quiet ſome domeſtick troubles. Theſe were raiſed 
againſt the Romans by the Faliſci ; who were reduced how- 
ever in the courſe of a few days only, and their chief city 


taken. But the Carthaginians were engaged in a war of 
much greater moment, againſt their mercenaries, and againſt 


the Africans and Numidians, who joined in Hh revolt. A 


war, which in the progreſs of it filled them with the greateſt 


terrors and alarms, and threatened even the intire ſubverſion 


of their State. 


It will not be improper or unuſeful, to reſt awhile upon the 
ſubject of this War, and to recount in few words the chief 
tranſactions of it. The taſk, for many reaſons, well deſerves 
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our pains. For firſt, we may from hence be fully informed 
of the nature, circumſtances, and whole conduct, of that kind 
of War which is uſually called, Inexpiable. We ſhall likewiſe 

learn, from the misfortunes which now happened to the Car- 
thaginians, what foreſight and precaution ſhould be uſed, and 
what dangers apprehended, by thoſe who employ mercenary 
troops : and allo, how great the difference is, between a 
mixed aſſembly, made up of barbarous and foreign nations, 
and an army compoſed of thoſe who had been educated in the 
diſcipline, and trained under the laws and cuſtoms of their 
country. In the laſt place, the tranſactions of theſe times 
may ſerve to lead us to the true cauſes of that war which 
Annibal made afterwards upon the Romans : and enable us 
to fix with ſome aſſurance what has been hitherto a matter of 
much diſpute and doubt; not only among Hiſtorians, but 


even among the parties allo that were themſelves engaged in 
the war, 


CHAF.- VL. 


S ſoon as the treaty was concluded, Amilcar led the ar- 
my from Eryx to Lilybæum; and there laying down 

his command, left it to the care of Geſco, the governor of the 
city, to ſend the forces back to Carthage. Geſco, having 
| ſome kind of foreſight and apprehenſion of what might hap- 
pen, conducted the affair with great prudence and precaution. 
He embarked the ſoldiers in {mall diviſions, and ſent them 
away at different times; that the Carthaginians might be able 
to pay them their arrears as they arrived, and ſo diſmiſs them 
to their ſeveral countries, before the others joined them. 
This was Geſco's deſign. But the Carthaginians finding that 
their treaſury was much exhauſted by the late expences of the 
war, and perſuading themſelves that if the mercenaries were 
to be drawn together and entertained for ſome time at Car- 
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thage, they might be prevailed on to abate ſome part of the 
itipend that had been promiſed them, admitted them all 
within the walls as they arrived, and gave them quarters in 
the city. But when many tumults and diforders began to 
grow among them, and to break out both by night and day, 
being now in apprehenſion of ſome diſmal conſequences from 
the licentiouſneſs and inſolence of ſuch a multitude, they were 
forced to intreat their officers to conduct them to a certain 
town called Sicca, giving to each a piece of gold for defraying 
their preſent wants; and to keep them there, till every thing 
was ready for the payment of their ſtipends, and the reſt of 
the forces alſo arrived from Sicily. The ſoldiers readily agreed 
to this propoſal of removing, but deſigned to leave their fa- 
milies and baggage behind at Carthage, as they had hitherto 
done; eſpecially as they expected to return ſhortly back again 
to receive their pay. But the Carthaginians, fearing that 
ſome among them, detained by the careſſes of their wives and 
children, whom a long abſence had now endeared to them, 
might altogether refuſe to quit the city, and that others in- 
vited by the ſame tender motives, would make frequent occa- 
ſions to return, and renew the late diſorders, obliged them, 
in ſpite of all their wiſhes and inclinations to the contrary, to 
carry with them their families and all their goods. The 
troops being arrived at Sicca, began to live according to their 
own diſcretion, without any controul or rule, They were 
now fallen at once into a ſtate of eaſe and inactivity, from a 
courſe of long fatigue and hardſhip : a ſtate, which ought by 
no means ever to be permitted among mercenary ſoldiers ; 
and which is often of itſelf the principal and only cauſe of 
ſeditions. 
During this time of leiſure, ſome among them began to 
compute together the arrears that were pretended to be due; 
accumulating various articles without any ſhew of reaſon, and 


enlarging the ſum beyond it's juſt amount. Others called to 
mind 
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mind the rewards which the Generals had promiſed to their 
ſervices, in times of extraordinary difhculty and danger. Up- 
on the whole, their expectations were raiſed to ſuch a height, 
that when the reſt of the forces had joined them, and Hanno, 
who preſided over the affairs of Afric, being arrived at Sicca, 
inſtead of giving ſatisfaction to their hopes, began to enlarge 
upon the bad condition of the Republick, burthened as he 
ſaid by heavy taxes, and an uncommon ſcarcity of all things, 
and requeſted them to abate ſome part even of that which 
was acknowledged to be due, immediately the whole army 
fell into diſcontent and mutiny. Meetings and cabals were 
formed, and aſſemblies held continually ; ſometimes of the 
troops apart, according to their ſeveral tribes and countries : 
and ſometimes of all together in a body : while trom the 
various and diſcordant mixture of difterent languages and 
nations, every place was filled with contuſion, noiſe, and 
tumult. 

If the Carthaginians, in filling their armies, as their con- 
ſtant cuſtom was, with mercenaries drawn together from dif- 
terent countries, deſigned nothing more than to prevent con- 
ſpiracies, and render the authority of their Generals more ab- 
folute and effectual, they may ſeem perhaps in this reſpect to 
have judged not unreaſonably ; for troops of this ſort cannot 
eaſily unite together in factious counſels. But on the other 
hand, this practice mult be allowed to be highly impolitic and 
raſh, if we conſider how difficult and deſperate a taſk it is, to 
inſtruc, convince, or ſoften, the minds of an army fo com- 
poſed, when once their paſſions are inflamed, when hatred 
and reſentment have taken root among them, and a ſedition 
is actually begun. Under theſe circumſtances, they are no 


longer men, but wild beaſts of prey. Their ſury will not be 


confined within the ordinary bounds of human wickedneſs or 
violence; but breaks out into effects the moſt terrible and 
monſtrous that are to be found in nature. This was now ex- 
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perienced by the Carthaginians. Their army was compoſed 
of Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; of ſome from the Balearic 
iſlands ; of ſpurious Greeks, the greater part of whom were 
fugitives and ſlaves; but chiefly of Africans. To aſſemble all 
theſe together, and harangue them with any good effect, was 
a thing impracticable; unleſs the General had been acquainted 
with all their difterent languages. And to addreſs them ſepa- 
rately by interpreters, repeating ſtill the ſame thing four or 
five times over, ſeemed a taſk as difhcult as the. other, and 
not more likely to ſucceed. It remained therefore, to engage 
their officers to employ ſuch intreaties and arguments among 
them as the occaſion required. And this was the method that 
was now purſued by Hanno. But it happened, that ſome of 
theſe underitood not what was faid : while others, ſeeming to 
conſent to, and approve of the inſtructions that were given 
them, repeated all things differently to the ſoldiers ; ſome 
through ignorance, and ſome from malice : ſo that ſuſpicion, 
doubt, diſtruſt, and diſcord reigned through all. They ſuſ- 
pected likewiſe, that it was not by accident, but with deli- 
berate deſign, that the Carthaginians had deputed to them a 
man who was not preſent at any of their ſervices in Sicily; 

inſtead of ſending any of thoſe Generals, who had been eye- 
witneſſes of their exploits, and had promiſed them the re- 
wards which they now demanded.” At laſt, being fully in- 


flamed againſt the Carthaginians, deſpiſing the authority of 
Hanno, and diſtruſting ſeverally their own officers, they began 5 


their march towards the city with all their forces, amounting 
to more than twenty thouſand men; and incamped at Tunis, 
which was diſtant from Carthage about a hundred and 
twenty ſtadia. 

The Carthaginians were ſenſible of their imprudence when 
it was now too late. They had been guilty of one great error, 
in drawing together to one place ſo large a body of foreign 
ſoldiers; while the forces that they were able to raiſe at 
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home, were ſuch as could not greatly be depended on, in cafe 
of any dithcult emergency. But it was ſtill more raſh and in- 
conſiderate, to oblige them to take along with them their 
wives and children, and all their goods; for theſe might have 
ſerved as hoſtages, by the help of which the Carthaginians 
might have made the troops at all times tractable and com- 
pliant, and purſued in full ſecurity ſuch meaſures as their 
intereſt required. 

In conſequence of theſe miſtakes, they now were thrown 
into ſo great a conſternation, upon the near approach of theſe 
cnraged mercenaries, that they ſubmitted to try every expedi- 
ent that was likely to ſoften their reſentment, They ordered 
all kinds of proviſions to be conveyed to their camp in great 
abundance ; and there to be ſold, at ſuch prices as the ſoldiers 
were pleaſed to fix. They ſent continual deputations to them 
from the ſenate ; promiſing to conſent to all their demands, 
as far as their power would reach. But as this denoted the 
extreme apprehenſion and diſmay with which the Carthagini- 
ans were ſeized, fo it ſerved only to increaſe the inſolence of 
the mercenaries. Their demands roſe higher cvery day. And 
io much were they elated by their paſt exploits | in Sicily againſt 
the Romans, that they began to be perſuaded, that neither 
the Carthaginians, nor any other people of the world, were 
able to ſtand againſt them in the field. No ſooner therefore 
were the ſtipends ſettled upon their own conditions, than they 
made a new demand of ſome allowance for the Lani which 
they had loft in battle. This being likewiſe conſented to, they 
next inſiſted, that their appointment for proviſions, which was 
now run into a long arrcar, ſhould be adjuſted according to 
the higheſt price that corn had born during any part of the 
war. Jo a word, ſome new pretences were every day ſug- 
geſted by the ſeditious that were among them; till their de- 
mands upon the whole were ſuch as it was not poſſible for the 
Republick to diſcharge, The Carthaginians however engaged 
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to fatisfy them to the utmoſt of their abilities; and at laſt 
prevailed to have the diſpute referred to one of the Generals 
under whom they had ſcrved in Sicily. 

Amilcar Barcas, who was one of theſe, was by no means 
agreeable to the troops: for as he never had been joined in 
any of the deputations to them, and had alſo ſhewn fuch wil- 
lingneſs and haſte to lay down his command, they conſidered 
him as in part the cauſe, that ſo little reſpect had been paid 
to their demands. But Geſco was a man, whom they all re- 
garded with eſteem and favour. He alſo had born command 
in Sicily; and had, upon all occaſions, ſeemed attentive to 
their intereſt ; but moſt particularly ſo, when he was intruſted 
with the care of embarking them for Carthage. To his de- 
cifion therefore they readily conſented to refer the whole. 

Geſco being furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money as were 
neceſſary, failed away to Tunis. As ſoon as he arrived, he 
called together firſt the officers, and afterwards the ſoldiers by 
their ſeveral nations. And having reproved them for the paſt, 
enlarged upon the ſtate and circumſtances of the preſent 
times, and above all things recommended to them a better 
conduct for the time to come; conjuring them to look more 
favourably upon the Carthaginians, under whoſe pay they had 
ſo long born arms; he next applied himſelf to diſtribute 
among the troops, according to their ſeveral countries, the 
ſtipends that were due. 

There was among them a certain Campanian, a fugitive 
ſlave, named Spendius; who was noted both for an uncom- 
mon ſtrength of body, and for a ſpirit in war that was fcar- 
les and enterpriſing even to raſhneſs. This man, being ap- 
prehenſive of falling again into the hands of his maſter, and 
of being put to death in torture, according to the Roman 
laws, employed his utmoſt efforts, both by words and actions, 
to prevent all treaty with the Carthaginians. There was alſo 
an African, whoſe name was Matho, who was indeed of free 
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condition, and had ſerved regularly in the army: but having 
been the chief incendiary in the late commotions, and fearing 
leſt the puniſhment even of thoſe diſorders which others had 
committed ſhould fall moſt heavily upon himſelf, he entered 
eagerly into all the views of Spendius, and reſolved to purſue 
the ſame deſign. Having therefore aſſembled the Africans 
apart, he endeavoured to convince them, that as ſoon as the 
reſt of the troops were ſatisfied, and diſmiſſed to their reſpec- 
tive countries, they alone would be expoſed to all the ven- 
geance of the Carthaginians; who would not fail to puniſh 
their revolt, in a manner that ſhould ſtrike a terror into all 
the ſtates of Afric. Theſe ſuggeſtions increaſed the rage with 
which they were before inflamed. And becauſe Geſco only diſ- 
charged the ſtipends that were due, but reſerved the allowance 
for their corn and horſes to a diſtant time, on this ſlight pre- 
tence the ſoldiers ran together tumultuouſly in a body. Spen- 
dius and Matho harangued the aſſembly, in terms full of the 
bittereſt accuſations againſt the Carthaginians. Theſe were 
greedily received, and attended to with pleaſure : but if any 
other perſons advanced to ſpeak, the multitude, without wait- 
ing till they were informed whether their ſentiments were 
contrary to, or the ſame with thoſe of Spendius, inſtantly fell 
upon them, and deſtroyed them with ſtones. A great num- 
ber, as well of officers as private men, Joſt their lives in this 
manner. The ſingle word which they all in common under- 
ſtood, was, KILL; for this was now become their conſtant 
practice: eſpecially in their afternoon aſſemblies, when they 
were inflamed with wine. At thoſe times, as ſoon as any one 
began to call out Kitt, the attack was made ſo ſuddenly and 
with ſo much fury from every quarter, that it was not poſhble 
for any to eſcape, who had fallen within their reach. This 
fury having in a ſhort time filenced all debate, Spendius and 


Matho were declared Generals. vx 
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Amidſt all Fa madneſs and diſorder, which had now taken 
poſſeſſion of the camp, Geſco, preferring the ſafety of his 
country to every other conſideration, and fearing leſt the 
lavage fury, with which theſe mercenaries were inflamed, 
ſhould bring intire deſtruction and ruin upon Carthage, never 
ceaſed to expole himſelf to danger, but tried every remedy 
which care or vigilance could ſuggeſt : ſometimes addreſſing 
himſelf to the officers apart ; and ſometimes calling together 
the ſoldiers of each ſeveral nation, and exhorting them to re- 
turn again to their duty. But it happened, that when the 
Africans, in one of theſe aſſemblies, were bold and impor- 
tunate in their clamours for the allowance for proviſions, 
which they had not yet received, Geſco, in order to check 
their inſolence, bade them go and demand it of their General 
Matho. This anſwer inflamed their minds to ſuch a height 
of fury, that not admitting the leaſt delay, they ran to lay 
hands upon the money that had been brought trom Carthage, 
and afterwards ſeized Geſco and his company. Spendius and 
Matho employed all their arts to feed and keep up the rage 
of the ſoldiers; being perſuaded, that if they could once be 
drawn to commit forve violent and deſperate action, a war 

muſt neceſſarily follow. The attempt ſucceeded : they ſeized 
the money into their hands ; plundered the Carthaginians of 
their goods and equipage ; and having ignominiouſly loaded 
Geſco and his companions with chains, threw them into pri- 
ſon; and from this time declared open war againſt the Car- 
thaginians; in defiance of all the laws of juſtice a and religion, 
a of the eſtabliſhed rights of mankind. 

Sach were the cauſes. and ſuch the beginning of the War 
againſt the foreign mercenaries, which is uml called the 
African War. 

When Matho had thus far accompliſhed his deſign, he 5 
ambaſſadors to all the cities of Afric, inviting them to join in 
this attempt, and lend their aſſiſtance towards the recovery of 


their 
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their common liberty, The greater part of theſe readily em- 
braced the occaſion, and raiſed large ſupplics both of troops 
and ſtores. The army then divided itſelf into two ſeparate 
bodies ; and marched to lay fiege to Utica and Hippo, two 
cities that had refuſed to join in the revolt. 


The Carthaginians were deeply affected by this Rate 6 


their affairs, which ſcemed to be almoſt deſperate. What their” 


own territory produced, was indeed at all times ſufficient for 
the common occaſions of the people: but all the publick ne- 
ceſſities had conſtantly been ſupplied by ſtores and contribu- 
tions drawn from the African cities; and their battles were 
always fought by foreign troops. But now theſe reſources not 
only failed, but were turned againſt them to their deſtruction. 
The miſery too was more ſeverely felt, becaule it had hap- 
pened fo contrary to all their hopcs. Wearicd and exhauſted 
by the length, and cloſe continuance of the war in Sicily, 
they flattered themſelves that, after the concluſion of the 
peace, they ſhould be able to enjoy ſome little repoſe and 
caſe, But the event proved different: a war was ready to re- 
ccive them, far greater and more terrible than the other.“ In 
the firſt, the only conteſt was tor Sicily, againſt the Romans: 
the latter was a civil and domeſtick war, in which their coun- 
try, lives, and liberties were all in danger. Beſides this, they 
had no ſtore of arms, nor any naval force ; for thcir fleets 
ad been all deſtroyed in the late engagements. They had no 
method of procuring ſupplics; no revenues to ſupport an 
army; nor ſo much as one ſingle ally or friend, from whom 
they could expect aſſiſtance. Now were they ſenſible, how 
much more civil diſſentions are to be dreaded, than a war 
maintained in a forcign country againſt a foreign enemy. But 
theſe diſtreſſes were in a great meaſure owing to themſelves. 
For during the late war, they had treated all the Africans 
with extreme ſeverity : being perſuaded, that the neceſſitics 
of the times would juſtify their conduct, Upon this pretence, 


they 
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they exacted through the country one half of all the annual 
produce; and impoſed a tribute on the cities, double to what 
was paid before the war. No favour or remiſſion was ever 
ſhewn to any, how poor or indigent ſoever. Among the go- 
vernors of provinces, ſuch as were of a mild and gentle diſpo- 
fition, were held in no eſteem at Carthage: but thoſe were 
moſt careſſed and honoured, who collected the ampleſt ſtores, 
and practiſed the greateſt cruelty upon the country. Hanno 
was one of theſe. A people fo oppreſſed wanted no perſua- 
ſions to excite them to revolt: a fingle meſſage was ſufficient. 
The very women, who had often quietly beheld their huſ- 
bands and their clikiren dragged to priſon, when they were 
unable to diſcharge the tribute, now met together in every 
city; and having ſolemnly engaged themſelves, not to conceal 
any part of their goods, they brought together all their orna- 
ments, and threw them into the common treaſure : by which 
means Spendius and Matho were furniſhed with ſupplies in 
ſuch abundance, that they not only paid the ſoldiers their ar- 
rears, as it had been promiſed them in the beginning of the 
revolt, but were able alſo from that. time to defray all the 
neceſſary expences of the war. So true it is, that in affairs 
of government, it is the part of prudence not to confine our 
views to the exigencies only of the preſent time, but rather to 
look forwards to the future. 

The Carthaginians, though beſet by fo many evils, made 
haſte to draw "together new troops of mercenaries, and ap- 
pointed Hanno to be their General ; who ſome time before. 
had been ſucceſsful in reducing Hecatompylus, together with 
the adjacent parts of Afric, to the Carthaginian yoke. They 
armed likewiſe all the citizens that were of ſufficient age ; 


trained and diſciplined the Cavalry of the city; and refitted 


what was left them of their fleet; ſome Triremes, a few veſ- 


ſels of fifty oars, and the largeſt of their boats, 
| | Spendius 
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Spendius and Matho, being joined by all the Africans, to 
the amount of ſeventy thouſand, had divided their forces, and 
were now laying ſiege to Utica and Hippo. They held alſo a 
ſtrong camp at Tunis: ſo that the Carthaginians were cut oft 
from all communication with exterior Afric. For Carthage 
is ſituated within a Gulph upon a long tract of land, which 
bears the form of a Peninſula ; being almoſt every way ſur- 
rounded, partly by the ſea, and partly by a lake. The 
Iſthmus, which connects it with the reſt of Afric, is about 
twenty-five ſtadia in it's breadth. At a moderate diſtance 
from the Iſthmus, and on that ſide which is bounded by the 
ſea, ſtands Utica: on the other fide, upon the lake, is Tunis. 
The mercenaries having gained poſſeſſion of theſe two poſts, 
and thus blocked up the Carthaginians within their walls, 
made frequent incurſions both by night and day even to the 
very gates, and filled the city with continual terror and 
alarms. | 

Hanno completed all the neceſſary preparations with dili- 
gence and dexterity. This indeed was his peculiar talent: 
but his abilities in the field were wholly. contemptible and 


mean. He wanted penetration to diſcern the proper oppor- 


tunities of action: and his whole conduct ſhewed him to be 
deſtitute both of ſkill and ſpirit. For though, upon his firſt 
march to Utica to relieve the ſiege, he obtained great advan - 
tages againſt the enemy, who were ſeized with terror at the 
number of his elephants, which were not fewer than a hun- 


dred ; yet fo far was he from improving this ſucceſs, as he 


might have done, ſo as to gain a complete and deciſive vic- 


tory, that, on the contrary, he endangered even the ſafety of 


thoſe whom he came to ſuccour. He had ordered Catapults 
and all the train of military engines to be brought to him out 
of the city: and fitting down at no great diſtance from the 
beſiegers, he reſolved to attack their camp. The elephants 


advanced with ſo much violence, that they ſoon broke through. 
| the 
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the intrenchments ; and the mercenaries, unable to ſuſtain the 
ſhock, fled from the camp with the utmoſt precipitation. A 
great part of them were killed by the beaſts : the reſt eſcaped 
to an adjoining hill, that was rough and craggy, and covered 
with woods, and lied upon the ſtrength of the place for 
their ſecurity. Hanno, who had been always uſed to fight 
againſt the Africans and Numidians, whoſe cuſtom it is, 
whenever they are routed, to continue their flight for two or 
three days together, till they are quite removed. from the 
place of action; Hanno, I ſay, imagining that the war was 
ended, and all danger paſt, abandoned at once all care both 
of the ſoldiers and the camp; and retiring into the city, 
began to ſpend his time in luxury and eaſe. But theſe troops, 
who ſaved themſelves upon the hill, had been trained under 
the diſcipline of the bold Amilcar : and during their cam- 
paigns in Sicily, had been accuſtomed to retreat before the 
enemy, even many times in the ſame day, and to return again 
as often to the charge. When they therefore ſaw, that the 
General was gone into the city, and that the ſoldiers, through 
confidence from their late victory, neglected to guard T 
camp, and were diſperſed up and down without any care or 


caution, they ſuddenly returned, and marching in cloſe order, 


forced their way through the intrenchments, killing a great 
number of the Carthaginians, and conſtraining the reſt to ſave 
themſelves by a haſty and ignominious flight. They became 
maſters alſo of the baggage; and of all the military machines, 
which Hanno had ordered to be brought out of the city, and 
which were now by that means loſt. But this was not the 
only inſtance in which this General ſhewed his want of ſenſe. 
For in a few days aiter, when the two armies lay incamped very 
near each other in the neighbourhood of Gorza, though he had 
twice an opportunity of forcing the enemy to an engagement, 

and twice alſo of attacking them " ſurprize, yet ſo abſurd. 
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and fooliſh was his conduct, that he ſuftered all theſe occa- 
ſions to eſcape him. 


At laſt the Carthaginians ſeeing that their affairs were ſo ill 


conducted, made choice of Amilcar Barcas for their General, 


and ny to him the care of the war. The army conſiſted 
of ſeventy elephants ; of ſuch bodies of mercenaries as they 
had been able to draw together; of ſome deſerters from the 
enemy; and of the Cavalry and Infantry of the city, which 
amounted to about ten thouſand men. Amilcar, by the very 
firſt action which he performed, ſtruck the enemy with in- 
conceivable diſmay and terror, and forced them to raiſe the 
ſiege of Utica, It was an action equal to the greatneſs of his 
paſt exploits; and ſuch as fully anſwered the expectations 


. which his country had conceived of him. The manner of it 


was as follows, 


The extremity of the Iſthmus, which joins Carthage to the 
reſt of Afric, is ſecured by a chain of rough and craggy hills; 
over which there are roads made by art, which give acceſs to 
the other fide. Upon theſe hills Matho had taken care to 
place a guard, in every part that was commodious for the 
purpoſe. Every other paſſage from Carthage to the country 
was obſtructed by the Macar: a deep and rapid river, that 
was ſcarcely fordable in any part; and which had only one 
ſingle bridge acroſs it. The mercenarics had built a town 
upon the bridge, and guarded it with the greateſt care: ſo 
that it was not poſſible, not only for an army, but even for a 
ſingle man, to paſs without diſcovery. Amilcar having care- 
fully conſidered all theſe obſtacles, and employed his thoughts 
on every probable method of ſurmounting them, at laſt put 
in practice the following expedient. Having obſerved, that 
as often as certain winds began to blow, the mouth of the 
river was always filled with ſand, ſo as to afford a firm and 
eaſy paſſage over it, he made all things ready for his deſign, 
and waited for the time, without diſcloſing to any one his 
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intention. The winds blew accordingly : and Amilcar, begin- 
ning his march by night with all poſſible ſecrecy, appeared 
on the other fide of the river before break of day; to the 
great aſtoniſhment both of the enemy, and of thoſe that were 


beſieged in Utica. He then continued his march along the 


plain, to attack the forces that were ſtationed at the bridge. 


When Spendius ſaw what had happened, he made haſte to 
meet the enemy, at the head of ten thouſand men, from the 


town upon the bridge. About fifteen thouſand more marched 
at the ſame time from the camp before Utica, to ſupport the 
firſt. As ſoon as they were joined, they mutually exhorted 
each other, and advanced to the fight; imagining that it 
would be eaſy to ſurround the Carthaginian army, and incloſe 
them as in a ſnare. Amilcar was marching with the Elephants 
in front: behind theſe were the light-armed troops and 
Cavalry: and laſt of all his heavy forces. But when he 
remarked the impetuoſity, with which the enemy advanced 
againſt him, he ſuddenly inverted his whole diſpoſition ; com- 
manding the troops that were in front, to wheel off and fall 
behind, and thoſe that were behind, to advance and form the 
front. The mercenaries, imagining that this motion was the 
effect of fear, and that the Carthaginians already were prepa- 
ring to retreat, quitted their ranks, and ran on briſkly to the 
charge. But no ſooner had the Cavalry faced about again, 
and come forwards to cover and ſupport the reſt of the forces 
that were ſtanding in perfect order, than the Africans, aſto- 
niſhed by a motion which they had not looked for, turned 
their backs and fled; and fell back upon their own forces in 
great diſorder. Many were deſtroyed in that confuſion; but 
the greater part were trodden down in heaps by the Cartha- 
ginian Cavalry and Elephants. Upon the whole, about ſix 
thouſand of them were killed, and two thouſand taken. The 
reſt eſcaped, ſome to the camp before Utica, and ſome to the 
town upon the bridge. 

Amilcar 
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Amilcar having thus gained the victory, purſued the enemy 
to the town; which they abandoned on his firſt approach, 
and retired to Tunis, He afterwards marched his arm 
through the country; drawing many cities to ſubmiſſion, and 
reducing many more by force : and by this ſucceſs he reſtored 
the courage, and raiſed the drooping ſpirits of his coun- 
trymen. 2 

But Matho, who was at this time employed in the ſiege of 
Hippo, adviſed Spendius and Autaritus the General of the 
Gauls, to follow cloſely after the Carthaginians, and attend 
to all their motions; taking care only to avoid the plains, by 
reaſon of the Cavalry and Elephants: and, keeping their route 
along the ſides of the mountains, to wait their opportunity of 
falling upon the enemy, whenever they ſhould be engaged in 
any difficulties. He ſent likewiſe to the cities of Afric and 
Numidia, to ſollicit new ſupplies; and conjured them not to 
let paſs the preſent occaſion, ſo favourable for recovering their 
common liberty, Spendius, taking with him fix thouſand 
men from all the different nations that were at Tunis, toge- 
ther with the Gauls, who now amounted to two thouſand 
only, the reſt having deſerted to the Romans during the fiege 
of Eryx, followed the advice of Matho, and marched alon 
the ſides of the hills and mountains, waiting ſtill upon the 
motions of the Carthaginian army. It happened, that Amil- 
car lay incamped in a certain plain ſurrounded on every fide 
by mountains, when the expected ſuccours alſo arrived from 
Afric and Numidia, and joined the army of the rebels. This 
threw the Carthaginians into the greateſt conſternation; The 
Africans had fixed their camp before them; Spendius with his 
forces lay on one ſide; and the Numidians were in their rear. 
The danger was ſo threatening, that there ſeemed to be no 
way left to eſcape it. 5 | 

But while things were in this ſituation, a certain Numidian 
Prince, named Naravaſus, a man of a noble and generous dil- 
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poſition, and one whoſe inclinations had always led him to 
favour the Carthaginians on account of former connections 
between his family and that people, and who was now the 
more confirmed in thoſe ſentiments by what he had heard of 
the great abilities and fame of Amilcar Barcas, conſidered «his 
as a proper time for ſettling an intire and perfe& union 
between himſelf and the Republick. He went therefore to 
the Carthaginian camp, attended by about a hundred horſe- 
men; and advancing cloſe to the intrenchments, ſtood baldly 
there, making ſignals with his hand. Amilcar, ſurprized at 
the appearance, ſent one to inquire his buſineſs. He anſwered, 
that he deſired a conference with the General. And when 
Amilcar ſeemed ſtill doubtful and irreſolute, as if fuſpecting 
ſome ill deſign, Naravaſus, delivering his horſe and javelins 
to ſome of the attendants, entered unarmed into the camp; 
with ſuch an air of confidence and intrepidity, as ſtruck the 
Carthaginians with aſtoniſhment and awe. Fhey conducted 
him however to the General; to whom he declared, that he 
was attached by inclination to all the Carthaginians, but more 
particularly ſollicitous to obtain Amilcar's friendſhip : that he 
was therefore come to enter into treaty with him: to aſſiſt in 
all his undertakings ;. and to ſhare in all his councils, without 
deceit or fraud.” The candour and ſincerity that appeared in 
this diſcourſe, together with the confidence with which the 
young man had at firſt approached the camp, gave ſo much 
joy and ſatisfaction to Amilcar, that he not only conſented to 
admit him as a partner in all his counſels and deſigns, but 
promiſed alſo with an oath to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage, if he continued firm in his alliance with the Carthagi- 
nians. The agreement being thus concluded, Naravaſus 
brought over to the camp the Numidians that were under Its | 
command, amounting to two thouſand men. 
As Goa as Amilcar had received this reinforcement, 4 
drew out his army in order of battle. Spendius likewiſe, 
ED being 
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being joined by the Africans, deſcended into the plain, and 


advanced to engage the enemy. The fight was obſtinate; but 


the Carthaginians at laſt prevailed. The Elephants performed 
great ſervice in the action: and Naravaſus ſignalized himſelf 
above all the army. About ten thouſand of the, enemy were 
killed, and four thouſand taken. Spendius and Autaritus 
ſaved themſelves by flight. When the action was ended, as 
many of the priſoners as were willing to ſerve among the Car- 
ordered the reſt to be brought before him, informed them, 
that they ſhould now be pardoned for all that was paſt, and be 
permitted to depart to what place ſoever their ſeveral inclina- 
tions led them; but that if ever again they were found in 
arms againſt the Carthaginians, they muſt then expect to be 
treated with the laft ſeverity. 
About this time, the mercenaries that were garriſoned in 
Sardinia, being encouraged by the example of Spendius and 
Matho, revolted from their duty ; and having {hut up their 


General Boſtar in the citadel, deſtroyed him and all his coun- 


trymen. The Carthaginians ſent Hanno to reduce them with 
an army. But theſe troops alſo joined the party of the rebels: 


and Hanno having fallen alive into their hands, was imme— 


diately nailed to a croſs. They afterwards put to death all 
the Carthaginians that were in the place, by new and unuſual 
tortures, And having ſeized the principal towns, they 
maintained themſelves by force in the poſſeſſion of the 
iſland. But ſome time afterwards, when they had engaged 
in ſome diſputes againſt the people of the country, the latter 
drove them from the iſland, and forced them to fly to Italy 
for refuge. In this manner was Sardinia Joſt to the Cartha- 
ginians: an iſland famous for its fize, fertility, and number 
of inhabitants; and ſo fully celebrated on theſe accounts by 
many writers, that it is not neceſſary to repeat in this place 
what has already been obſerved and confeſſed by others. 

5 i Matho, 
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Matho, Spendius, and Autaritus, jealous of the effects of 
Amilcar's gentle treatment of the priſoners, and fearing leſt 
the ſoldiers, ſeduced by that ſhew of clemency, ſhould run to 
embrace the pardon that was offered, reſolved to engage the 
multitude in ſome horrid and han action, which might 
render their minds quite furious and implacable towards the 
Carthaginians. For this purpoſe, having called the troops 
together, they introduced among them a Courier, as bringing 
letters from the rebels in Sardinia. The contents of theſe were, 
to adviſe them to look more carefully after Geſco and his 
companions, whom they had ſeized at Tunis ; for that there 
were ſome perſons in the camp, who were concerting mea- 
ſures with the Carthaginians to ſet them free, Spendius im- 
mediately laid hold on this occaſion to harangue the aſſembly. 
He conjured them to give no credit to the affected lenity of 
Amilcar : that his intention was not ſo much to ſave the priſon- 
ers whom he had taken, as to ſeduce by that ſhew of mercy the 

whole army into his power, that he might afterwards include 
them all in one common puniſhment. He exhorted them to 
guard Geſco with all imaginable care: that the eſcape of a 
man ſo eminent, and of ſuch abilities in war, would not only 
make them appear contemptible to the enemy, but might alio 
prove the intire ruin of their affairs; ſince if he once ſhould 
find himſelf at liberty, he would not fail to turn againſt; 
them, and become their moſt formidable enemy. He had 
ſcarcely ended, when a ſecond Courier entered, as if ſent from: 
Tunis, with letters of the ſame advice and import, Upon 
this, Autaritus roſe up to ſpeak. He obſerved to them, that 
they could now have no view of ſafety, but in rejecting every 
thing that looked towards an accommodation with the Car- 
thaginians : that in proportion as any were ſuſpended in their 
thoughts by the hopes of pardon, they muſt by conſequence 
become leſs ſincere and ſteady in the cauſe in which they were 
engaged. He adviſed them to place their only confidence in 
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thoſe whoſe ſentiments were moſt ſevere and bitter againſt the 
Carthaginians; and to conſider all beſides as enemies and 
traitors. In concluſion, he urged it as his opinion, that Geſco, 
and the reſt that were priſoners with him, ſhould preſently be 
put to death in torture: and that the ſame treatment ſhould 
be alſo ſhewn to all the Carthaginians, who ſhould from that 
time fall into their hands. 

Of all the Chiefs, Autaritus was able to make the greateſt 
impreſſion in theſe aſſemblies, becauſe he had learned to ſpeak 
in the Punic language ; which the long continuance of the 
war had rendered ſo familiar to the ſoldiers, that they uſed it 
for the moſt part on all occaſions of common intercourſe and 
civility, His opinion therefore was received with general 


acclamations, and aſſented to with eagerneſs. Yet ſome of 


every nation, moved by the remembrance of the kindneſſes 
which they had received from Geſco, came forwards in the, 
aflembly, and began to beg, that at leaſt the torture might be 
ſpared. As they all ſpoke together, and each in the language 
of his country, they were not preſently underſtood. But no 
ſooner was it declared, that they were pleading againſt the 
puniſhment, and one of the aſſembly had called out, x11, 
KIL them all, than they were inſtantly overwhelmed with 
{tones. by the furious multitude, and their bodies carried oft 
by their companions, as if they had been ſlaughtered by ſome 
ſavage beaſts. Spendius and the ſoldiers then took Geſco, 
together with the reſt of the Carthaginian priſoners, in num- 
ber about ſeven hundred; and having conducted them to a 
little diſtance without the camp, cut off their hands, begin- 
ning firſt with Geſco: the fame whom they had proclaimed 
not long before to be their benefactor and their friend, and 
choſen as the judge of all their wrongs and differences, They 


_ afterwards tore away the ſcalp from the heads of theſe un- 


happy men ; and having broken and miſcrably mangled all 
their limbs, caft them ſtill breathing into a pit together. 
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Ihe news of this horrible tranſaction affected the Cartia- 
ginians with the deepeſt grief. They ordered their Generals 
Hanno and Amilcar to take ſome ſpeedy and effectual ven- 
geance upon the murtherers of their countrymen. They like- 
wiſe ſent ſome heralds to thoſe impious wretches, defiring 
leave to remove their bodies. But the rebels returned tor an- 
ſwer, that they ſhould from that time ſend neither herald nor 
ambaſſador to their camp, on pain of their being puniſhed 


with the ſame cruel death. They alſo made a law tor the 


time to come, by which it was reſolved, that all the Cartha- 
ginians that were taken ſhould loſe their lives in torture, and 
their Allies have firſt their hands cut off, and be then ſent 
back in that condition to the camp. And this was punctually 
obſerved and executed. 

Whoever makes reflection upon theſe horrid cruelties, will 
eaſily be convinced, that if the human body is ſometimes in- 


vaded by certain corrupt and ulcerous humours, which reſiſt 


all remedy, the minds of men are alſo not leſs liable to ſome 
diſorders that prove as obſtinate and fatal. And as in the 
former caſe, the very medicines which are deſigned to effect a 
cure, often ſerve only to inflame and irritate the parts to 
which they are applied, and even quicken the progreſs of the 
evil ; yet on the other hand if the diſeaſe be totally neglected, 
the corruption ſoon ſpreads itſelf through all the neighbouring 
parts, infecting every thing within its reach, till the whole 
body becomes unſound ; juſt fo it happens to the mind, when- 
ever it 1s tainted with thoſe dark and malignant paſſions, which 
render man more impious and ſavage even than the beaſts 
themſelves. If you offer to men in this condition the ſoften - 
ing remedies of clemency and pardon, they preſently ſuſpect 
it to be mere fraud and artifice; their diffidence grows 
ſtronger, and their averſion to you is more deeply rooted than 
before. But if you reſiſt their violence, and oppoſe revenge 
to cruelty, there is then no crime too horrible, no attempt 
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too monſtrous ſor them to engage in. They exult and glory 
in their impieties, and by degrees diveſt themſelves of every 


ſentiment and paſſion that diſtinguiſh human nature. It is 


not to be doubted, but that theſe diſorders are chiefly owing 
to a bad education, and impure manners; though there are 
many other cauſes, which may ſometimes aſſiſt to bring then 
on: among which none is ſo likely to be effectual, as the in- 
ſolence and rapaciouſneſs of publick governours. The truth 
of theſe remarks is evident from all that now paſſed among 


the mercenaries ; and more particularly, from the conduct of 


their chief commanders. 


Amilcar being now in the higheſt degree incenſed againſt 
the enemy, and finding himſelf too weak to encounter with 
their unbounded rage and madneſs, invited Hanno to come 
and join him: hoping by means of their united forces to put 
a ſpeedy end to the war. And being perſuaded, that nothing 
leſs than the entire extirpation of theſe wretches could brin 
the affair to any effectual concluſion, he ordered all thoſe that 
ſhould fall within the reach of the ſword in battle, to be in- 
ſtantly deſtroyed, and ſuch as were at any time brought pri- 
ſoners, to be caſt alive to the Elephants. The Carthaginians 
were now beginning to flatter themſelves with better hopes, 
when on a ſudden their whole proſpect was fatally reverſed. 
The Generals were no ſooner joined, than they were found 
to differ from each other in all their ſentiments. And to ſuch 
a height was this diſſenſion raiſed between them, that they 
not only neglected every fair occaſion of doing hurt to the 
enemy, but even expoſed their own troops to frequent attacks 
and loſſes, by their mutual jealouſies and conteſts. The Car- 
thaginians therefore were forced to ſend orders, that one of 
them ſhould quit the army; but left it to the troops to make 
the choice, It happened alſo about the ſame time, that the 
convoys that were failing to the army from Emporia, a place 
trom whence they uſually drew their largeſt ſupplies of corn 
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and other neceſſaries, were all ſunk in the ocean by a ſtorm. 
Sardinia likewiſe, which in times of danger or neceſſity had 
always furniſhed liberally to their wants, was now revolted 
from them. But the ſevereſt ſtroke of all was the loſs of 
Utica and Hippo. For among all the African cities, theſe two 


alone had remained unſhaken in their duty ; not only in the 
beginning of the preſent war, but during the time alſo of Aga- 


thocles, and when the Romans invaded Afric : and had, on 
all occaſions, ſerved and ſupported the Republick with fingular 
affection and fidelity. Yet now, they not only embraced the 
party of the rebels, without any kind of pretext or excuſe, but 
ſhewed even an uncommon zeal and activity in the cauſe : 
expreſſing at the ſame time the moſt implacable enmity and 
hatred againſt the Carthaginians. They ſeized the troops that 
had been ſent among them for their defence, which were not 
fewer than five hundred men, and put them all to death, to- 


gether with their commanders, and caſt them without the 


walls, Nor would they even grant permiſſion for their bodies 
to be buried, though this was requeſted by the Carthaginians, 
This fituation of affairs ſo much raiſed'the hopes of Spendius 
and Matho, that they reſolved to lay fiege to Carthage. 
Amilcar being joined by Annibal, who was ſent to com- 
mand in the room of Hanno, whom the army had difplaced 
when the differences between the chiefs were referred to their 
deciſion, marched his troops through the country, endeavouring 
to cut off all ſupplies from the enemy. In the execution of 
this deſign, Naravaſus and his Cavalry were of great ſervice 
to him : as indeed they were upon all occaſions of the war. 
Such then was the ſtate of the armies in the field. 
But the Carthaginians, being thus on every fide cloſely 
inveſted by their enemies, were forced to have recourſe to the 
ſtates that were in ane nh them. Hiero, whoſe atten- 
tion was fixed upon the war, had all along complied with 
every thing that was requeſted of him. But at this time eſ- 
pecially, 


Y 
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pecially, he applied himſelf to ſerve them with all imaginable 


1 zeal: as judging that his intereſt required him, in order to 

1 preſerve his own dominions and his alliance with the Ro- 

Fi mans, to aſſiſt in ſaving the Carthaginians from deſtruction; 
leſt the conquerors ſhould become too powertul to be con- 
trouled in any future projects. In this he certainly was guided 
by the dictates of good ſenſe and prudence. For theſe conjec- 
tures are by no means to be {lighted : nor ought we ever to 
permit any growing power to raiſe itſelf to ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength, as to be able to tear from us without reſiſtance even 
our natural undiſputed rights. 

The Romans alſo punctually obſerved the terms of the late 
treaty which they had made with Carthage, and eſpouſed their 
intereſts with zeal. At firſt indeed an accident had happened, 
which threatened to embroil anew the two Republicks. Some 
perſons, ſailing from the ports of Italy to Afric, had conveyed 
ſupplies to the camp of the mercenaries. The Carthaginians 
ſeized on theſe, who were in number about five hundred, and 
threw them into priſon. The Romans were greatly offended at 

this proceeding : but as the men were all immediately releaſed 
again upon the firſt demand, they were ſo much pleaſed and 
| ſoftened by that compliance, that they not only ſent back all 
the Carthaginian priſoners that were left from the Sicilian 
war, but from that time chearfully aſſiſted the Republick 
with every office of humanity and friendſhip. They gave per- 
miſſion to their merchants to export all kinds of neceſſaries to 
Carthage; at the ſame time prohibiting them from carrying 
any to the enemy. They refuſed to invade Sardinia, though 
invited to it by the mercenaries that had revolted there. And 
when the inhabitants of Utica offered to put them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that city, they rejected the propoſal, and adhered reli- 
giouſly to their treaty. By the help of all theſe ſuccours, the 
Carthaginians were enabled to ſuſtain the ſiege; while Spen- 
dius and Matho were themſelves no leſs beſieged: for Amilcar 
4 5 1 Rs had 
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had intercepted all proviſions from their camp; and at laſt 
reduced them to ſuch extremity, that they were forced to 
raiſe the ſiege. 

Some time afterwards, theſe Generals, having drawn to- 
gether the braveſt of their forces, to the number of fiſty thou- 
fand, among whom was Zarxas an African with the troops 
under his command, reſumed their frſt deſign, of following 
Amilcar cloſe in all his marches, and attending to the motions 
of his army. Their chief care was, to avoid the plains, from 
apprehenſions of the Elephants and Cavalry: and to poſſeſs 
themſelves, before the enemy, of all the mountainous defiles 
and narrow paſſes. In acts of courage and enterpriſing bold- 
neſs, they ſhewed themſelves to be in no point inferior to the 
Carthaginians: but their want of ſkill was often fatal to them. 
Upon this occaiion, the difference was clearly ſeen, between 
a conduct that is built upon the rules of military ſcience, and 
an irregular and unſkilful method of making war. For 
Amilcar would fometimes contrive to ſeparate ſmall bodies 
from their army, and like an artful Cheſs-player incloſing 
them on every fide, by that means deſtroy them. Sometimes, 
when his motions ſeemed to promiſe a general engagement, 
he drew them into ambuſcades of which they had no ſuſpi- 
cion. In a word, he was ever ready to attack them both by 

night and day, a they leaſt expected his approach. Great 
numbers of them were thus deſtroyed : and as many as were 
taken alive, were thrown to the Elephants. At laſt, coming 
upon them by ſurprize, he fixed his camp near them in a 
place that was very proper for his own forces, but incommo- 
dious to the rebels. In this fituation, not daring to riſk a 
battle, nor able to eſcape, by reaſon of the intrenchments 

which Amilcar had extended round them, they were reduced 


to lo great extremity by famine, that they were forced to feed 


upon (each other: as if the Deity had deſigned to inflict a 


puniſhment upon them that might be equal in its horror and 


impiety 
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impiety to the crimes which they had committed againſt their 


fellow - creatures. But if they wanted courage to venture on 
an engagement, in which they were ſure of being defeated, 
and expoſed to a cruel puniſhment if taken, they were much 
leſs able to entertain any thoughts of treaty or accommoda- 
tion, when they reflected upon their paſt tranſactions. Their 
only hopes were in the ſuccours which they expected would 
arrive from Tunis: for with this hope their Chiefs continued 
ſtill to flatter them. Under this aſſurance, they ſubmitted 
yet for ſome time longer to practiſe this horrible barbarity 


againſt cach other. But when they had impiouſly devoured 


all their priſoners and ſlaves, and no fuccours were arrived, 
the multitude grew impatient of their miſery, and began to 
threaten their Chiefs. Spendius therefore, with Autaritus 


and Zarxas, reſolved to go themſelves to the enemy, and 


treat of peace. Having firſt diſpatched a herald, and ob- 
tained a ſafe conduct, they went accordingly to the Cartha- 


ginian camp, and concluded a treaty with Amilear upon theſe 


conditions: * That the Carthaginians ſhould chooſe from 
among the enemy ten perſons, whomſoever they thought 
proper; and that the reſt ſhould be diſmiſſed, each with his 
fingle garment.” Amilcar then ſaid, that in. conſequence of 
the treaty, he made choice of thoſe that were there preſent. 
Thus the Carthaginians got into their power Spendius and 


Autaritus, and the reſt of their officers of greateſt eminence. 


The Africans, who were ignorant of the terms of the 
treaty, no ſooner found that their Chiefs were made priſoners, 
than they ran tumultuouſly to arms, in order to reſent the 


| ſuppoſed treachery, But Amilcar ſurrounding them with the 


Elephants, utterly deſtroyed them all, to.the amount of more 
than forty thouſand men. The place where this action hap- 
pened was called the Saw ; becauſe the figure of it ſomewhat 


reſembled that inſtrument. By this victory, Amilcar raiſed 


the hopes of his countrymen a ſecond time, when they had 
ill | almoſt 
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almoſt begun to deſpair of ſafety. He then marched through 
the country, with Annibal and Naravaſus :- and having re- 
ceived the Africans, who were ready every where to ſubmit, 
and recovered moſt of the principal towns to their party, they 
next advanced to lay ſiege to Tunis, into which Matho had 
retired with all his forces. 

Annibal fixed his camp before the city, on that fide of it 
which looked towards Carthage ; while Amilcar poſted him- 
ſelf on the oppoſite fide. They then took Spendius, and the 


reſt of the priſoners, and carrying them near the walls, cruci- 


fied them there, in fight of the enemy. But Matho, perceiv- 


ing that Annibal, elated by the paſt ſucceſs, was remiſs and 


negligent in his poſt, ſallied out upon him, and attacking the 
intrenchments, killed a great number of the Carthaginians, and 
forced the reſt to fly out of the camp. All the baggage 
was loſt, and Annibal himſelf taken priſoner. This laſt was 
immediately conducted to the croſs of Spendius, and fixed 
alive upon it; after he had firſt been forced to ſuffer the moſt 
cruel torments. They killed alſo thirty of the nobleſt Car- 
thaginians round Spendius's body. As if fortune had taken 
unuſual pains, to afford alternately to either party, the means 
of retaliating upon the other by the moſt inhuman methods 
of revenge. 

The diſtance of the two camps prevented Amilcar from 
being informed in time of what had happened. Nor was he 
able, when he knew it, to ſend any ſuccours, on account of the 
difhculties of the way that lay between. He therefore im- 
mediately decamped, and marching along the Macar, fat down 
near the mouth of that river. | 


The Carthaginians had juſt begun to recover new life, and 


were entertaining better hopes, when this unhappy attair threw 
them again into no ſmall dejection and amazement. They 
did not however neglect the care of their ſafety: but chooſing 
thirty of the Senators, they ſent them away to Amilcar, "_ 
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ther with Hanno the former General, and all the citizens that 
were left of age to bear arms: ſo that this was conſidered as 
their laſt and only effort. They earneſtly recommended it to 
the Senators, to uſe all their power to reconcile the Generals, 
and to engage them to regard only the exigencies of the Re- 
publick, and act together with ſuch harmony as the ſtate of 
affairs required. After many conferences and debates, this 
was at laſt effected. Hanno and Amilcar were conſtrained to 
agree in ſentiments ; and yielded up their differences to the 
public good. From this time, all things went proſperouſſy 
tor the Carthaginians: who gained continually ſome advantage 
over the enemy, in a variety of little combats, ambuſcades, 


purſuits, both in the neighbourhood of Leptis, and in other 


places; till Matho, finding himſelf ſo greatly harraſſed and 
diſtreſſed, was determined to engage in a deciſive action. The 
Carthaginians, on their fide, ſhewed no leſs eagerneſs. Both 
parties therefore ſummoned all their allies ; recalled their gar- 
riſons from the towns; and reſolved to riſk the whole upon a 
fingle battle. When all things were ready, the Generals by 
agreement drew out their forces, and the fight began. The 
victory was on the fide of the Carthaginians. The greateſt 
part of the Africans were killed in the action; the reſt eſcaped 


to a certain city that was near, but ſurrendered themſelves in 


a ſhort time after. Matho was taken priſoner. All the parts 
of Atric ſoon ſubmitted to the conquerors, except the cities 
of Utica and Hippo : which alone were forced to diſclaim all 
thoughts of peace, becauſe their paſt behaviour had left them 
no hopes of pardon, Of ſuch importance is it, in diſſenſions 
of this kind, to obſerve a moderate conduct, and abſtain from 
all ſuch exceſſes as are too great for mercy. But no ſooner 
had Hanno inveſted one of them, and Amilcar the other, than 
they were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. Thus the war, 
which had threatened intire deſtruction to the Carthaginians, 
was now ended in reducing all the parts of Afric to their for- 
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mer obedience, and in puniſhing the authors of it: for the 
Youth of the city, after they had led the priſoners in triumph, 
inflicted upon Matho and the reſt every Kind of indignity and 
torture that invention could contrive. 

Such was the concluſion of the war between the Carthagi- 
nians and their mercenaries, after a continuance of three years, 
and about four months: a war, by far the moſt impious and 
bloody, of any that we find in Hiſtory. 

About this time the Romans, invited, as we have already 
mentioned, by the mercenaries that had revolted in Sardinia, 


reſolved to take poſſeſſion of that Iſland. And when the Gar- 


thaginians began to ſhew their reſentment of this procecding, 
and were preparing to oppole by force the rebels that had thus 
robbed them of their rights, the Romans preſently declared 
war againſt them; pretending that their preparations were 
not ſo much defigned againſt the people of Sardinia, as againſt 
themſelves. The Carthaginians, who had been juſt before de- 
livered, when they leaſt expected it, from a moſt dreadful 
war, and were by no means able in their preſent circumſtances 
to contend againſt the Romans, yielded to the neceſſity of the 
times; and not only gave up Sardinia, but conſented alſo to 
pay twelve hundred T alents, rather than be involved in a war, 
which they were too weak at that time to ſuſtain. 
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BOOK the Second. CHAP. I. 


E ſhewed in the preceding Book, at what time it was, 
that the Romans, after they had tully ſettled the 
affairs of Italy, began firſt to extend their views abroad; the 
manner in which they paſſed over into Sicily; and the gina 
that induced them to declare war againſt the Carthaginians, 
in order to drive them from that Iſland. We took notice alſo 
of the time in which they firſt employed a Naval armament : 
and recounted all that happencd to the two Republicks in the 
progreſs of the warz in the end of which the Carthaginians 
were forced to abandon Sicily, and leave to the Romans the 
ſovereignty and poſſeſſion of all the iſland, thoſe parts alone 
excepted which belonged to Hiero. We next related, in what 
manner the Carthaginian mercenaries revolted 3 their 
duty, and kindled that which was called the African War. 
We ſaw to how monſtrous a height their impictics were raiſed; 
Vor, I. | P | with 
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with all the unnatural exceſſes, and dreadful circumſtances 
that attended them: till the Carthaginians became at laſt ſu- 
perior to their enemies. We now go on, to give a conciſe 
and general abſtract of the chief events which followed theſe 
tranſactions, agreeably to our firſt deſign, 

As ſoon as the Carthaginians had . their domeſtick 
troubles, they ſent Amilcar Barcas with an army into Spain. 
Amilcar, taking with him Annibal his ſon, who was then 
about nine years old, paſſed the Straits between the Pillars of 
Hercules, and in the courſe of almoſt nine years which he 
ſpent in that country, greatly extended the dominions of the 
Republick ; ; reducing many different nations to the Carthagi- 
nian yoke, ſome by perſuaſion, and ſome by force; and at 
laſt ended his life in a manner worthy of his former great ex- 
ploits. For being engaged in battle with a certain people, 
diſtinguiſhed by their bravery and ſtrength, and who had 
brought a very numerous army againſt him into the field, he 
fell nobly in the action, after he had ſhewn amazing proofs of 
hardineſs and courage. The Carthaginians made choice of 
Aſdrubal to ſucceed him; who was General of the Triremes, 
and nearly allied in blood to Amilcar. | 

About this time it was, that the Romans prepared to invade 
Illyria, and for the firſt time ſent their armies into thoſe parts 
of Europe. An event, which muſt be carefully conſidered 
and attended to, by thoſe who are inclined to enter into our 
deſign, and comprehend in it's whole extent the gradual pro- 
greſs and advancement of the greatneſs of this Empire. The 
expedition then owed it's birth to the cauſe which I am going 
to relate. 

Agron, King of Illyria, the ſon of Pleuratus, whoſe forces 
both by land and ſea were greater than thoſe of any of his 
predeceſſors, was gained with large ſums of money by Deme- 
trius, the Father of Philip, to ſend relief to the Mydionians, 

who 
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who were beſieged by the Ætolians. For when the Atolians 
had employed in vain all the methods of perſuaſion, to pre- 
vail upon this people to unite themſelves to their Republick, 
they reſolved to ſubdue them to their laws by force. Having 
therefore drawn together a numerous army, they inveſted the 
city, and preſſed it cloſely ; employing againſt it all kinds of 
machines, and every method of attack. When the place, re- 
duced to great extremity, was every day expected to ſur- 
render, the Prætor of the Ztolians, reflecting that the time 
was alſo drawing near in which the Magiſtrates were uſually 
elected, and that his place muſt ſoon be yielded to a ſucceſſor, 
; called together an aſſembly of the people, and repreſented to 
i- them, that as he had all along ſuſtained the chict fatigue and 
= burthen of the ſiege, it was highly reaſonable that he alone 
ſhould poſſeſs the right of diſtributing the ſpoil, and the 
honour of having his name inſcribed upon the Trophies, 
whenever the city ſhould be taken, But as this motion was 
, oppoſed by many, and eſpecially by thoſe who had any hopes 
£ of gaining the Prætorſhip for themſelves, who inſiſted that no 
: judgement ſhould be given before the event, but the whole be 
reſerved intire, till they ſhould ſee upon whom fortune in- 
tended to beſtow that honour ; it was at laſt reſolved, that if 
the new Magiſtrates ſhould take the city, the Diſtribution of 
the ſpoil, and the Inſcription of the Trophies ſhould be ad- 
judged to Him in conjunction with the Prætor of the 
former year. 

When the affair was thus determined, and the very follow- 
ing day was the time appointed for the new Prætor to be 
elected and to enter into his office, according to the cuſtom of 
the Ætolians; a hundred Barks, having on board five thou- 
land Illyrians, arrived in the night, and caſt anchor as near 
the city as was poſſible. At break of day the troops were diſ- 
embarked in great haſte and filence : and having ranged them- 
ſelves in order of battle after the manner of their country, 
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they marched, divided into cohorts, towards the camp of the 
enemy. The Etolians were thrown at firſt into ſome kind of 
conſternation, by an attempt ſo bold and hardy, and which 
they had not in the leaſt expected. But that ſpirit of arrogance 
and haughty fierceneſs, by which this people had been long 
diſtinguiſhed, and their confidence in the ſtrength and num 
ber of their forces, ſoon took place, and in ſome degree diſ- 
pelled their fears. They drew up the greater part of the 
Cavalry, together with the heavy-armed troops, upon the 
plain before the carnp : and having at the ſame time poſſeſſed 
themſelves of certain eminencies that ſtood commodious for 
the action, they poſted the reſt of the Cavalry upon them 
with the light-armed forces. But theſe, being firſt attacked, 
were not able to ſtand againſt the numbers. and cloſe order of 
the enemy: who diſperſed them with little difficulty, and 
forced the Cavalry alſo to retreat back to the heavy-armed 
troops. The Illyrians then came pouring down with violence 
from the cminencies upon the troops that were drawn up in 
battle on the plain: and being at the ſame time aſſiſted by the 
Mydionians from the town, they made their attack with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that the Ztolians were completely routed. Many of 
them were killed in the action; and a greater number taken, 
together with all the arms and baggage. When the Illyrians 
had thus happily executed the orders of their King, they 
loaded their veſſels with the ſpoils, and ſteered their courſe 
back again towards their own country. 
The Mydionians, having obtained their ſafety in a manner 
ſo ſtrange and unexpected, called together an aſſembly of the 
people, and, among other publick Reſolutions, made alſo a 
Decree concerning the Inſcription of the Trophies; in which, 
following the example of the Ætolians, they adjudged it in 
common to the Prætor that was then in office, and to thoſe 
who ſhould afterwards be elected to it: as if Fortune had de- 
ſigned to give a moſt conſpicuous proof of her power in all 
human 
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human affairs, by thus enabling the Mydionians to retort 
upon their enemies the very act and manner of diſgrace, which 
but a little time before had been decreed againſt themſelves, 
What happened now to the Ztolians may ſerve allo to in- 
ſtruct us, never to deliberate upon the future as if it were 
already arrived, nor build any certain expectations on events, 
which perhaps may take a very contrary turn from what at 
frſt they ſeem to promiſe ; but in all human affairs, and eſpc- 
cially in thoſe that relate to war, to leave always ſome room 
to fortune, and to accidents which cannot be foreſeen. 

When the fleet was returned to Illyria, and had given an 
account to the King of their ſucceſs, Agron, being overjoyed 
that his troops had given ſome check to the infolence and 
haughty ſpirit of the Ætolians, indulged himſelf in feaſts and 
banquets to ſo great excels, that he was ſeized with a pleurily, 
of which he died in a few days after. His wife Teuta took 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and governed it witli the aſſiſtance 
of her friends. This Qucen, who in her diſpoſition was a per- 
fect woman, dazzled with the ſplendour of the late ſucceſs, 
and utterly regardleſs of all the States around her, at firſt per- 
mitted private men among her ſubjects to fit out ſhips for 
piracy : and afterwards, having drawn together a very con- 
ſiderable fleet, with an army not inferior to that which was 
employed in the former expedition, ſhe gave commiſſion to 
her Generals, to exerciſe hoſtilities upon every nation without 
reſerve. Their firſt deſcent was made upon the coaſts of Elis 
and Meſſenia: which were indeed at all times more expoſed 
to inſults from the Illyrians, than any other countries. For 
as their coaſt was of great extent, and. their principal towns 
alſo ſituated far within the land, it was eaf; y for the enemy to 
over-run and lay wafte the country, before any eflectual ſuc- 
cours could be ſent to their relief. At this time it happened, 
that the Illyrians had one day advanced as far as to Phœnice, 
a town of Epirus, in ſcarch of proviſions: and finding there 
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a body of Gallic troops, in number about eight hundred, 
whom the Epirots had retained in their ſervice, they immedi- 
ately began to concert meaſures with them for ſurpriſing the 
town. The Gauls ſoon conſented to the project: and the 
Illyrians, having landed their troops, and being joined by the 
ſoldiers of the garriſon, made themſelves maſters of the place 
upon the firſt aſſault. 

As ſoon as the Epirots received the news of what had hap- 
pened, they drew together an army with great diligence : 
and marching towards Pheœnice, they there incamped, having 
in their front the river that runs before the town ; and for 
their greater lafety, they removed the planks of the bridge 
that was upon it. Being afterwards informed, that Scerdi- 
Jaidas was advancing by land againſt them, ta the head of five 
thouſand Illyrians, and that he deſigned to take his route 
along the pailes of Antigonia, they ſent away one part of 
their army to ſecure that city: while the reſt lay quiet in their 
poſt ; indulging themſelves in full ſecurity in the plenty of 
the country, and neglecting even to place the neceſſary 
guards about the camp. The Illyrians, having heard of the 
diviſion which the enemy had made of their forces, and of the 
negligence that now reigned among them, began their march 
by night, and laying planks acroſs the bridge, paſſed the river 
without refiftance : and having poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong 
and advantageous poſt, they continued there till break of day. 
In the morning, both armies drew up their forces in order of 
battle, in fight of the town. The Epirots were defeated in 
the engagement; many of them being killed, and a greater 
number taken priſoners. The reſt directed their flight towards 
Atintania, and eſcaped. 

The Epirots, after this ill ſucceſs, finding tliemſelves too 
weak to repel the enemy, and recover what they had loſt, 
implored aſliſtance from the ZEtolians and Achæans; who, 
in compaſſion to the deſperate ſtate of their affairs, raiſed an 
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army for their relief, and marched toward Helicranum. The 
Illyrians that had ſeized Phœnice, being now joined by the 
troops that were brought by Scerdilaidas, came alſo to the 
ſame place, intending to offer battle to the enemy. But as 
the ground was not commodious for their deſign, and becauſe 
they had about this time alſo received letters from the Queen, 
preſſing them to return with all poſſible diligence, to reduce 
{ome towns that had revolted to the Dardanians, they waſted 
all the province, and afterwards conſented to make peace with 
the Epirots ; reſtoring their city to them for a ſum of money, 
and releaſing all the inhabitants that were free. And having 


ſent the ſlaves on board their veſſels, together with the reſt of 


their booty, they failed away to Illyria: while Scerdilaidas, 
with the troops that were under his command, took his route 
back again through the paſſes of Antigonia. The ſucceſs of 
this invaſion ſtruck no ſmall terror iuto all the Greeks that 
inhabited the coaſt. For when they ſaw that the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt powerful town of all Epirus had fallen fo ſuddenly into 
the hands of the enemy, they no longer trembled for their 
lands and country only, as in former times ; but began to 
fear, that there would now be no ſecurity either for them- 
ſelves or any of their cities. 


The Epirots, thus reſcued from deſtruction when they had 


ſcarcely any hopes of ſafety left, were ſo far from ſhewing any 


reſentment of the injuries which they had ſuffered, and ſo 
forgetful likewiſe of what they owed to their deliverers, that 


they ſent ambaſſadors to Teuta, and in conjunction with the 


Arcanians, entered into an alliance with her. And from this 
time they conſtantly ſupported and aſſiſted the Illyrians, in 
oppoſition to all the intereſts of the Achæans and Ztolians : 
affording, by this declared ingratitude towards their friends 
and benefactors, a no leſs ſignal inſtance of their want of 
ſenſe and judgement, than that which had appeared in their 
former conduct, Whenever we fall into any of thoſe cala- 


mities 
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mities which are naturally incident to mankind, and from 
which no care or foreſight could have ſaved us, the fault is 
juſtly charged on fortune, or an enemy. But when our ſuf- 
ferings arc purely the reſult of our own indiſcreet and ſooliſh 


conduct, the blame can only be imputed to ourſelves. And as 


the ele of fortune uſually excite the pity of mankind, who 
ſeem willing to partake in our diſtrefles, and are ready to lend 
us their aſſiſtance ; ſo on the other hand, an open and deli- 
berate folly cannot fail to draw after it the cenſure and re- 
proaches of all who view it in it's proper light. And this was 
plainly the treatment, which the Epirots at this time merited 
in the eyes of Greece, For in the firſt place, the common 
and well known character of the Gauls might have rendered 
them more cautious of intruſting any of that nation with the 
defence of a noble city, whoſe wealth and flouriſhing condi- 
tion muſt continually tempt them by ſtrong incitements to 
revolt. But this body.of troops eſpecially were men, whoſe 
temper and deſigns deſerved to have been watched with more 
than ordinary care, For they not only had been driven from 
their country by the people of their own nation, on account of 
ſome acts of treachery and violence which they had committed 
againſt their kindred and common tribes ; but when the Car- 
thaginians, who were at that time preſſed by the war of Sicily, 
had received about three thouſand of them into their pay, and 
ſtationed them in Agrigentum, they took occaſion, from ſome 
diſſenſions that aroſe between the ſoldiers and their chief 
commanders on the ſubject of their pay, to pillage that very 
city, which they had been engaged to protect and guard from 
inſult. Being atterwards in garriſon at Eryx, while the Ro- 
mans were beſieging it, they formed a project ſor delivering 
up the town and inhabitants to the enemy: and when the 
treaſon was diſcovered, they went over in a body to the Ro- 


man camp. Yet among theſe alſo, they not long afterwards 


betrayed their truſt; and plundered the temple of Erycinian 
Venus. 
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Venus. As ſoon therefore as the war was ended, the Romans, 
having ſeen ſuch proofs of their abandoned profligacy, ſtripped 
them of their arms, and putting them on board ſome veſſels, 
baniſhed them all out of Italy. Theſe were the troops, to 
whom the Epirots now Frogs the defence of their go- 
vernment and country ; and truſted the moſt flouriſhing of all 
their cities to their care: ſo that in juſtice, themſelves alone 
muſt be conſidered as the chief and only cauſe of the misfor- 
tunes that enſued. A conduct ſo repugnant to all ſenſe and 
reaſon deſerved not to paſs without ſome reflection: and it 
may ſerve hereafter as a caution to all States, never to admit 
too ſtrong a garriſon within their cities, eſpecially if it be 
compoled of ſtrangers and barbarians. 

The Illyrians had in former times very frequently moleſted 
veſſels that were failing from the ports of Italy. But while 
they had poſſeſſion of Phœnice, they ſent out large detach- 
ments from their fleet, and made depredations every where 
upon the Roman merchants ; killing great numbers of them, 
and carrying many into ſlavery. The Romans had hitherto 
paid no great regard to the complaints that had been offered 
on this ſubject. But at this time theſe complaints were 
brought in ſuch numbers to the Senate, that they reſolved to 
ſend Caius and Lucius Coruncanius ambaſſadors to Teuta, to 
demand ſome clear account of theſe tranſactions. 

The Queen, when ſhe ſaw the beauty and immenſe quan- 
tity of the ſpoils which her fleet had brought back from 
Phcenice, the moſt opulent town of all 1 55 had been 
ſtruck with admiration; and was the more confirmed in her 
intentions, of continuing that kind of war againſt the States 
of Greece. But ſome domeſtick commotions gave a ſtop to 
the preſent execution of that deſign; and forced her to em- 
ploy her whole attention, to bring back the rebels to their 


duty. The greater part of theſe being ſoon reduced, ſhe was 
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now laying ſiege to Iſſa; the only town of her dominions, 
that ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to her authority. 

To this place came the Roman Ambaſſadors; and having 
gained a time of audience, they recounted all the injuries 
which their people had received from the Illyrians. The 
Queen aſſumed high airs of diſdain and fierceneſs during the 
whole time of their diſcourſe. And when it was ended, ſhe 
replied ; that ſhe would take care that her State in general 
ſhould afford no matter of complaint hereafter to the Romans; 
but that it was not the cuſtom in Illyria, for their kings to 
reſtrain their private ſubjects from endeavouring to enrich 
themſelves upon the ſea. The youngeſt of theſe Ambaſſadors 
was unable to bear this haughtineſs: and with a freedom, 
which could not have been condemned if it had been more in 
ſeaſon, he anſwered, “ But among the Romans, O Queen, 
it is one of their beſt and nobleſt cuſtoms, to exact publick 


reparation for private wrongs; and at all times to redreſs the 


complaints of their ſubjects ; ; and we ſhall endeavour, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Gods, to force You ſhortly to reform the 


kingly cuſtoms of Illyria.” The Queen received this anſwer 


like a true woman; with much abſurd paſſion and reſent- 
ment: which carried her to ſuch exceſs, that ſhe ordered the 
Ambaſſadors to be purſued as they were returning home, and, 
in defiance of the laws of nations, killed the perſon whit had 
ſpoken thoſe words. The Romans, being greatly enraged by 
15 daring and flagitious an affront, immediately levy troops, 
get ready a fleet, and make all the neceſſary preparations 
for war. 

In the beginning of the 1 the Illyrians, having drawn 
together a greater number of veſſels than before, ſailed away 
to invade the coaſt of Greece. One part of the fleet ſteered 
their courſe to Corcyra : while the reſt caſt anchor in the port 
of Epidamnus, on pretence to take in water and proviſions. 
Put their true intention was, to make themſelves maſters of 
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the town. The Epidamnians received them without ſuſpicion, 
and neglected all precaution. A party entered, dreſſed in an 
under garment only, and carrying pitchers in their hands, as 
if they came for water. But they had ſwords conccaled within 
the pitchers; with which they attacked and killed the guards 
that were poſted at the Gate, and took poſſeſſion of it. And 
being at the ſame time joined, as it had been concerted, 
by a larger body of forces from the ſhips, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of a * part of the walls without much diffi- 
culty. But the Epidamnians, though taken by ſurprize, when 
they were in no apprehenſion of an enemy, reſiſted with ſuch 
bravery and vigour, that, after a very long and obſtinate diſ- 
pute, they at laſt forced the Illyrians to retire from the town. 
Thus they recovered by their valour, what their negligence 
had almoſt loſt; and were inſtructed by this accident, to uſe 
greater care and circumſpection in all future times. 

The Illyrians, being thus repulſed, made haſte to get out 
to ſea; and having overtaken the reſt of the fleet, they fail 
together to Corcyra, diſembark their troops, and lay ſiege to 
the city. The Corcyreans were under no {mall conſternation : 
and finding themſelves too weak to encounter with ſo great 
a force, they ſent to the Ztolians and Achæans, imploring 
their aſſiſtance. The inhabitants of Apollonia and Epidam- 
nus likewiſe deputed meſſengers to the ſame States: conjuring 
themꝭ to interpoſe with ſome ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours, 
and not permit the Illyrians to diſpoſſeſs them of their towns 
and natural country. The Achæans and Ztolians conſented 
readily to this requeſt. And having in a few days equipped 
at their joint charge ten ſhips of war that belonged to the 
Achzans, they ſteered their courſe towards Corcyra, hoping 
to raiſe the ſiege. But the Illyrians having received ſeven 
ſhips of war from the Acarnanians, in conſequence of their 
alliance with them, failed out and engaged the enemy near 


the iſland Paxus. The fight was equal between the Acarna- 
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nians, and that part of the Achæan fleet that was engaged 
againſt them: nor was any harm ſuſtained, except that ſome 
were wounded on either ſide. But the Illyrians, having tied 
their veſſels four and four together, came on to the engage- 
ment with much ſeeming negligence, and even preſented their 
flank to the enemy, as if to aid them in their attack, and 
render it more effectual. But no ſooner were they orappled 
cloſe, and the beaks of the Achæan ſhips had fixed them faſt 
to the ſides of the veſſels that were thus bound together, than 
the Illyrians, entering along the decks of the enemy, over- 
powered them by the number of their ſoldiers, took four of 
their Quadriremes, and ſunk one Quinquereme to the bot- 
tom. In this latter, periſhed Marcus the Carynian, whoſe 
whole life had been diſtinguiſhed by a zealous and cloſe at- 
tachment to all the intereſts of the Achæan Commonwealth. 
When thoſe that were engaged againſt the Arcananians ſaw 
what had happened to the reſt, they immediately prepared to 
fly, truſting to the celerity of their ſhips : and having the ad- 
vantage of a freſh and favourable wind, they failed back again 
to their own country, and eſcaped ont any loſs. The 
Illyrians were much elated by this victory, and received no 
farther interruption in the ſiege. But the Corcyreans, being 
quite diſheartened by the ill ſtate of their affairs, and deſpair- 
ing of all means of ſaſety, ſuſtained the ſiege but a ſhort time 
afterwards: and then ſubmitting to the enemy, received a 
garriſon under the command of Demetrius of Pharos. The 

Illyrians then ſteered away to ſea, and returning again to 
Epidamnus, prepared to lay ſiege to that cit 
About this time, one of the Roman Confals, Caius Ful- 
vius, ſet out to proſecute the war, with a flect of two hundred 
{hips : : while his Collegue Aulus Poſtumius began his march 
"at the head of the land forces. The former of theſe had re- 
ſolved to fail in all haſte to Corcyra ; flattering himſelf, that 


he might perhaps arrive, before the ſiege was ended. And 
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though he was difappointed in that hope, yet he choſe ſtill to 
hold on his courſe: not only for the ſake of getting more 

erfe& information concerning all that had happened there, 
but alſo that he might make trial of the reality and impor- 
tance of ſome advices, which had been ſent to Rome by De- 
metrius : who, finding that Teuta had conceived ſome jea- 
louſy of his conduct, and dreading the effects of her reſent- 
ment, had privately offered to the Romans, to deliver Corcyra 
into their hands, with every thing beſides, that was within 
the reach of his authority. The Corcyreans ſaw with plca— 
{ure the arrival of the fleet, and with the conſent of Deme— 
trius delivered up the garriſon to the Romans, and put them- 
ſelves under their protection: as judging this to be the only 
meaſure, by which they could hereafter be ſecure againſt the 
lawleſs attacks and inſults of the Illyrians. The Romans then 
ſailed away to Apollonia, taking Demetrius with them, by 
whoſe advice they were chiefly guided during the reſt of the 
war. The other Conſul, having embarked the troops at 
Brundiſium, arrived alſo about the fame time at Apollonia, 
His army conſiſted of twenty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand 
Horſe. The inhabitants received them without any difficulty, 
and ſubmitted themſelves entirely to their diſeretion. But the 
Conſuls, on the news that Epidamnus was inveſted, immedi— 
ately haſtened their march that way. The Illyrians, being 
informed of their approach, raiſed the fiege in diſorder, and 
fled. The Romans, having received the Epidamnians alſo into 
their protection, advanced tarther into Illyria, and reduced the 
Ardyæans. They now were met by deputations from many 
different towns and diſtricts, Among theſe were the Atinta- 
nians, and Parthinians ; who offered to receive their laws, 
The Romans admitted. them all to terras of friendſhip and al- 
liance; and continued their march to Iſſa, which was beticged 
by the Illyrians. And having raiſed the ſiege, and taken the 
inhabitants under their protection, they then ſailed along the 
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coaſt; and took many towns by ſtorm. But in the attack of 
one of theſc, called Nutria, they loſt not only a great number of 
their ſoldiers, but ſome Tribunes alſo, and a Quæſtor. They took 
likewiſe twenty boats, that were returning with plunder col- 
lected in the country. A. part of the army that was employed 
in the ſiege of Iſſa, having declared for the intereſts of Deme- 
trius, retired to Pharos, and were permitted to be ſafe. The 
reſt fled in diſorder, and eſcaped to Arbon. The Queen her- 
ſelf, with very few attendants, got ſafe to Rizon : a little 
town of conſiderable ſtrength, which ſtood at a diſtance from 
the ſea, upon a river of the ſame name. 


The Romans after this ſucceſs, by which they had greatly 


enlarged the dominions of -Demetrius, having prevailed on 


many cities of I!lyria to receive him as their maſter, took their 
route back again to Epidamnus, with the fleet and army. 
Fulvius then returned to Rome, and carried with him the 
greater part of all the forces. But Poſtumius, having drawn 
together forty veſſels, and raiſed ſome troops among the 
ne:ghbodfing towns, reſolved to paſs the winter there; that 
he might be ready, in caſe of danger, to repreſs all commo- 
tions that might ariſe among the Ardyzans, and the reſt of 
the people who had ſubmitted, and put themſelves under the 


protection of the Romans. 


But in the beginning of the Spring, Ambaſſadors arrived at 
Rome from Teuta, and agreed to a peace upon theſe condi- 
tions : * That the Queen ſhould pay a certain Tribute, and 


abandon all Illyria, a few places only excepted : and, which 


was of the greateſt importance to all the States of Greece, 
that ſhe ſhould never after that time fail beyond Liffus with 
more than two frigates, and thoſe unarmed.” 

The treaty being thus concluded, Poſtumius ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to the Achæans and Ætolians; to acquaint them with 
he cauſes of the war, the progreſs and circumſtances of it, 


and the terms ot the Peace which they had made. The Am- 
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baſſadors were received with great reſpect and favour by the 
two Republicks: and from thence they ſailed away to Corcyra. 
The Greeks were delivered by this Treaty out of no {mall 
terror; for the Illyrians were the common cnemics of all. 

Such was the firſt expedition of the Romans into IIlyria 
and the neighbouring parts of Europe : which gave birth allo 
to the firſt correſpondence, in the way of Embaſſy, between 
that Republick and the States of Greece, From this begin- 
ning, they took occaſion to depute, within a ſhort time after⸗ 
wards, another Embally to Corinth, and to Athens. And it 
was on that occaſion, that the Cotinehiiaie firſt admitted the 
Romans to be preſent at the Iſthmian Games. 


d H A P. II. 


Uring this time Aſdrubal, for it was here that we left 
the affairs of Spain, conducted all things in his govern- 
ment with great dexterity and wiſdom; enlarging the power, 
and advancing the intereſts of his Republick in that country, 
both by the whole courſe of his adminiſtration in it, and more 
particularly by building that city, which by ſome is called 
Carthage, and by others the New City: whole ſituation, with 
reſpect both to Spain and Afric, rendered it a place of the 
greateſt moment and importance. We ſhall take a proper 
occaſion to deſcribe more fully the advantage of this ſituation, 
and the uſe that may be made of it, in governing the aftairs 
of thoſe two countries. The Romans could not behold fo 
ſudden an increaſe of power without the greateſt apprehen- 
lions. They ſaw the neceſlity of turning their thoughts to 
Spain: and refolved to raiſe themſelves from that ſtate of in- 
dolence and inactivity, which had as it were ſhut their eyes, 
and prevented them from paying a due attention to the pro- 
greſs of their enemies. At this time, however, being them- 


ielves in almoſt daily expectation 1 an invakon from the 
Gauls, 
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Gauls, they neither dared to declare war againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, nor demand any hard conditions from them : but 
choſe rather to have recourſe to mild and gentle meaſures ; 
till their arms had freed them from the apprehenſion of an 
enemy, whoſe ſituation in their very neighbourhood not only 
rendered their ſovereignty in Italy precarious, but even threa- 
tened to deprive them of their own natural and proper 
country. They ſent therefore to Aſdrubal, and concluded a 
treaty with him, by which, no mention being made of the 
reſt of Spain, it only was agreed, that the Carthaginians 
ſhould not paſs the Iberus with an army. This being ſettled, 
the Romans immediately turned their arms againſt the 
Gauls. 

It will by no means be an uſeleſs taſk, nor foreign to the 
dcfign of this Introduction, to give here a ſhort account of 
this people, from the time of their firſt ſettlement in Italy. 
For beſides that the ſubject itſelf is curious, and ſuch as well 
deſerves the pains of being particularly conſidered, it is alſo 
a. point of the laſt importance, that we ſhould in this place 
previouſly be acquainted with it: in order to gain a right 
conception, what the country was, into which Annibal after- 
wards led his army, and what the forces, by whole aſſiſtance 
he attempted to ſubvert the Roman empire. We ſhall firſt 
deſcribe the nature of the country, and it's fituation with 
reſpect to the other parts of Italy: that when we have thus 
acquired a knowledge of the places, we may be able more 


caſily to comprehend, whatever was great and worthy of our 
notice, in the tranſactions that happened in them. 


The whole of Italy reſembles a Triangle in its figure. The 
Eaſtern {ide is bounded by the Ionian ſea and Adriatic Gulph: 
the South and Weſt, by the Sicilian and Tyrrhenian ſeas. The 
third fide, towards the North, is terminated by a chain of moun- 
tains called the Alps; which, beginning near Maſſilia, and the 
places above the Sardinian ſea, extend without any interrup- 

tion 
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tion to within a very little diſtance of the inmoſt extremity 
of the Adriatic, and are conſidered as the Baſe of the 'Trian- 
gle. At the foot of theſe mountains, on the ſouthern ſide, 
lie thoſe Plains, of which we are now to ſpeak : which, both 
in their fertility and wide extent, are far ſuperior to any other 
parts of Europe, that have been yet diſcovered. Theſe Plains 
form alſo the figure of a Triangle; the top of which is made by 
the junction of the Alps and Apennines, a little above Maſſilia. 
The northern fide is bounded by the Alps, to the length of 
two thouſand and two hundred ſtadia: the ſouthern, by the 
Apennines, to the extent of three thouſand and ſix hundred. 
The coaſt of the Adriatic forms the Baſe of this Figure : and 
contains in length, from Sena to the inmoſt part of the Gulph, 
almoſt two thouſand and five hundred ſtadia. So that the 
whole Plains together include a ſpace of near ten thouſand 
ſtadia in circumference. 

The fertility of this country is greater than can be well 
expreſſed, They have grain of all kinds in ſuch abundance, 
that even in our times, a Sicilian Buſhel of wheat is fold there 
for four Oboli; and of barley, for two. For a firkin of 
wine, they exchange an equal meaſure of barley. Panick allo 
and millet are found among them in ſo great plenty, that 


nothing can exceed it, Their foreſts, which at certain diſtan- 


ces are ſpread over all the country, afford ſo large a quantity 
of acorns, that though great numbers of ſwine are conſtantly 


conſumed by the inhabitants of Italy, as well in the uſes of 


private families, as for the ſupply of their armies, yet are they 
chiefly furniſhed with them from theſe plains. Such in a 
word is the cheapneſs and the plenty of all common neceſſa- 
ries, that when travellers ſtop to take refreſhment in their 
inns, inſtead of ſettling by agreement the prices of any parti- 
cular proviſions, they only fix a certain rate for every perſon, 
This rarely excceds the fourth part of an Obolus: and for this 
imall expence, they are ſupplied in full abundance with all 
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things that are requiſitc. The numbers of the people, by 
whom theſe plains are filled, the ſize and comelineſs of their 
bodies, and their proweſs in war, may be fully underſtood 
from thoſe great actions, for which they are juſtly celebrated. 
Both ſides of the Alps, as far as the aſcent is eaſy, are inha- 
bited by different nations. On that ſide, which looks towards 
the north and the river Rhone, dwell thoſe that are called 
the Tranſalpine Gauls, On the other fide, the Tauriſci, and 
Agones, and other various tribes. The Tranſalpine Gauls 
derived their origin from the ſame common ſtock with the 
reſt: and obtained that appellation from their ſituation only; 
becauſe they fixed themſelves beyond the Alps. The tops of 
theſe mountains, on account of the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, 
and the perpetual ſnows with which they are covered, have 
hitherto remained without inhabitants. From the place where 
the Apennine mountains firſt begin, a little above Maſſilia, 
and from their junction with the Alps, the country on the 
fide of the Tyrrhenian ſea quite down to Piſæ, the firſt town 
of Tyrrhenia to the weſt, andethat alſo on the {ide towards 
the plains, as far as to the confines of the Arretinians, was all 
inhabited by the Ligurians. Adjoining to theſe were the 
Tyrrhenians; and next to them the Umbrians, ſituated on 
both ſides of the mountains. In this place, the Apennine, 
at the diſtance of about five hundred ſtadia from the Adriatic, 
leaves theſe Plains; and turning ſuddenly to the right, directs 
it's courſe towards the Sicilian ſea, dividing the reſt of Italy in 
the middle: ſo that what remains to complete the ſouthern 
fide of this Triangle, is formed by the Plains themſelves ; 
which are continued, from the point where the Apennine 
turns away, quite down to Sena, a town upon the Adriatic 
coale..---. | 

The river Po, celebrated by the Poets under the name of 
Eridanus, takes it's ſource among the Alpine mountains, near 


the upper point of the Triangle which we have now W 
ane 
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and firſt bends it's ſtream towards the ſouth, till it has gained 
the plains. Afterwards flowing caſtward : it runs to empty 
itſelf by two mouths into the Adriatic Gulph. It divides 
theſe Plains into two unequal parts ; the largeſt of which is 
that which hes extended between the Adriatic and the Alps. 
In the quantity of it's waters, it far exceeds the reſt of the 
rivers of Italy. For all the ſtreams that deſcend from the 
Alps and Apennines, are diſcharged into the channel of the 
Po. About the time eſpecially when the Dog-ſtar firſt ap- 
pears, and the melted ſnows flow down in great abundance 
from theſe mountains, the fulneſs of it's ſtream is remarkably 
great and beautiful. This river is navigable from the mouth 
which is called Olane, to the diſtance of two thouſand ſtadia 
within the land. From it's firſt ſources, it flows in one ſingle 
channel as far as to the country of the Trigobali : and there 
breaking into a double ſtream, runs, as we have ſaid, to diſ- 
charge itſelf by two mouths into the ſea. The firſt if theſe 
is called Padoa, the other Olane : the laſt of which affords a 
ſafe and commodious port for ſhips, not inferior to any upon 
the Adriatic coaſt. This river is called Bodencus, by the 
natives of the country. 

There is no nced to add to our deſcription of this river, the 
many ſad and tragical fables, with which the Greeks have 


filled their hiſtories: of the fall of Phaeton ; the tears of the 


Poplars ; and that race of black men, who live upon the river, 
and are ſaid {till to wear the habit of mourning, in memory of 
Phacton's death. A cloſe diſcuſſion of ſuch ſtories would very 
il ſuit with the deſign of this Introduction. But perhaps we 
ſhall take ſome: fairer occaſion in another place, to conſider 
them in as full a manner as the ſubject may require: if it be 


only for the ſake of ſhewing ſome proofs of the inaccuracy ot 


Timæus, with regard to the places which we have been 


rings | 
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Theſe plains were formerly inhabited by the Tyrrhenians; 
who gained great fame by their exploits, in the country round 
Capua and Nola, which at that time was called the Phlegræan 
Fields. Whatever therefore we read in hiſtory, concerning 
the ancient dynaſties and fortunes of this people, muſt be all 
referred, not to the country which they poſſeſs at preſent, 
but to the plains juſt mentioned; whoſe fertility and wide 
extent afforded them the means of becoming great and power- 
ful, But the Gauls, who often viſited this country for the 
ſake of commerce, and had ſeen it's beauty with a jealous 
eye, found occaſion, from ſome ſlight pretence, to fall ſud- 
denly upon the Tyrrhenians with a powerful army, when 
they were in no expectation of an enemy: and having driven 
them from their native ſeats, they took poſſeſſion of all the 
country that was round the Po. The firſt part of it, which 
lay neareſt to the ſources of the river, was ſeized on by the 
Laians and Lebecians. Next to theſe were the Inſubrians, a 
great and powerful nation: and after them, the Cenomans. 
Below all theſe, and neareſt to the Adriatic, were the Vene- 
tians : a very ancient people, whoſe dreſs and manners greatly 
reſembled thoſe of the Gauls, though they uſed a different 
language. This is that nation of whom the Tragic Pocts 
have recorded ſo many monſtrous fables. On the other fide 
of the Po, the firſt in order, and the neareſt to the Apennines, 
were the Ananes; and next to theſe, the Bon, Between the 
Boit and the Adriatic, were the Lingonian Gauls; and lower 
down, upon the coaſt, the Senones. 

Theſe were the principal nations, that were fared 4 in that 
tract of country which we have now deſcribed. Their manner 
of life was extremely plain and fimple. They had no walled 
towns; nor any kind of furniture in their hamlets. The 
ground was their conſtant bed: and fleſh their chief food. Their 
ſole employment was agriculture, and war. All other ſciences 


and 


their own, turned their arms againſt them, and made frequent 
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and arts were utterly unknown among them. Their wealth 
conſiſted in gold and cattle: becauſe theſe alone were at all 
times moſt eaſily removed from place to place, as occafion 
might require. But that which engaged their greateſt care, 
was to procure a numerous train of followers, all ready to 
ſupport their intereſts, and execute their commands. For 
every one among them was ſtrong and formidable, in propor- 
tion only to the number of theſe dependants. | 
From the time of their firſt ſettlement in theſe plains, the 

Gauls not only maintained themſelves in fate poſſeſſion of the 
country, from whence they had driven the Tyrrhenians, but 
by the terror of their arms forced many of the neighbouring 
nations alſo to receive their yoke. Some time atterwards, 
having defeated the Romans and their allies in a ſet engage- 
ment, and purſued them, during a flight of three days con- 
tinuance, to the very gates of Rome, they made themſelves 
maſters of all the city, the Capitol alone excepted. But when 
they heard that the Venetians, taking occaſion from their ab- 
ſence, had entered their territories with an army, they con- 
ſented to a treaty with the Romans, reſtored their city to 
them, and returned back again to their own country. "They 
were afterwards for ſome time engaged in domeſtick wars. 
Some of the people alfo that lived among the Alps, envying 
them the poſſeſſion of a country that was fo much better than, 


incurſions upon their territory. During this time the Romans 
had full leiſure to recover by degrees their waſted ſtrength ; 
and to reduce the Latins, who had a fecond time revolted. 

Thirty years after the time when Rome was taken, the 
Gauls advanced with a powerful army as far as Alba. TheN 
Romans, being thus attacked when they had no apprehenſion 
of a war, and not having time to draw together the troops of 
their allies, were afraid to take the field. But twelve years 
afterwards, when they were again invaded by as great a force, 


having 


* 
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having received timely notice of the deſign, and being joined 
by their confederates, they marched out againſt the enemy 
with great alacrity and confidence, deſigning to engage in a 
deciſive battle. But the Gauls were ve with terror at their 
approach: and as their army was diſtracted alſo by diſſenſions, 
they retreated, or rather fled, with great precipitation back 
again to their country; and remained quiet during the courſe 
of thirteen years. And having then remarked the great in- 
creaſe and progreſs of the Roman power, they conſented to a 
league of peace. 

During thirty 2 they firmly adhered to the conditions 
of this treaty. But being then threatened with a war from 
the Tranſalpine Gauls, and apprehending that the conſe- 
quences of it might prove fatal to them, they prevailed upon 
thoſe nations, partly by large preſents, and partly alſo by 
pleading their deſcent from one common ſtock, to deſiſt from 
their deſign, and to join their forces with them againſt the 
Romans. They march together through Tyrrhenia 3 and 
being aſſiſted alſo by the people of that country, ravage the 
Roman borders, _ return ſafely back again with the ſpoil. 
But no ſooner were they arrived in their own country, than 
ſome diſputes aroſe among them concerning the diviſion of the 
plunder ; which were carried to ſo great excels, that they loſt 
the moſt conſiderable part, not only of the booty, but of their 
army likewiſe. Such diſorders are upon theſe occaſions very 
frequent among the Gauls ; elpecially when they are filled 
with feaſting, and their ſenſes loſt in wine. | 

Four years afterwards, the Gauls, in conjunction with the 
Samnites, engaged the Rains in battle, in the country of 
the Camertines, and killed great numbers of them. The 
Romans, incenſed by this defeat, drew together all their 
forces: and having met the enemy, within a few days after 
the former action, in the diſtrict of the Sentinates, they de- 
ſtroyed the greateſt part of their army, and forced the reſt 5 
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fly homewards in diſorder. About ten years afterwards, they 
returned again with a very great force, and laid ſiege to Arre- 
tium. The Romans attempted to raiſe the ſiege; but were 
defeated in an engagement before the city, and the Conſul 
Lucius killed. M. Curius, who ſucceeded him in office, ſent 
to treat with the enemy concerning the redemption of the 
priſoners. But the Gauls, in defiance of the laws of nations, 
killed the meſſengers. The Romans, being greatly enraged 
by an action fo perfidious, raiſe a numerous army, and march 
immediately into Gaul. The Senones advance againſt them, 
but · are defeated in a ſet engagement. The greater part of them 
were deſtroyed in the action: and the Romans, having forced 
the reſt to leave their habitations, ſeized the country into their 
hands. This was the part of Gaul, to which they tor the firſt 
time ſent a colony ; and built a city which was called Sena, 
from the name of the former inhabitants. We have alrcad 

{ſpoken of the ſituation of this place; which ſtands upon the 
Adriatic coaſt, in the extremity oi thoſe plains that are wa- 


tered by the Po. 


The extirpation of the Senones alarmed the Boian Gauls 
with apprehenſions of being next involved in the ſame de- 
ſtruction. They therefore drew together all their forces; and 
having prevailed on the Tyrrhenians alſo to aſſiſt them, they 
marched out and engaged the Romans, near the Jake called 
Vadimon. But the greater part of the Tyrrhenians were 
Killed in the action ; and a ſmall number only of the Boians 


ſaved themſelves by flight. Notwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs,” 


they joined their forces again together in the following year ; 


28 
armed all the Youth that were of ſufficient age; and ven- 


tured on a ſecond battle. But their defeat was fo intire, that, 


in ſpite of all their obſtinacy and reluctance, they were forced 


to ſue for peace, and accept conditions from the Romans. 
Theſe tranſactions happened three years before Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Italy; and five years before the memorable overthrow- 


of 
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of the Gauls at Delphi. For Fortune about this time ſeemed to 
have inſected all the Gallic nations with a ſpirit pf war, which 
proved every where fatal to them. £ 
Ihe Romans derived two advantages, of very great impor- 
tance, from theſe wars. For firſt, as they had ſo often been 
defeated by the Gauls, they had nothing left, either to appre- 
hend or ſuffer, more dreadtul than that which they had betore 
experienced: ſo that in all their conteſts againſt Pyrrhus, they 
perſormed the part of ſkilful and well-practifed combatants. 
The other advantage was, that having given a timely check 
to the ambition and the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Gauls, they had 
aſterwards full leiſure to join all their forces, and employ the 
whole ſtrength of the Republick, firſt againſt Pyrrhus, when 
he invaded their dominions, and afterwards againſt the Car- 
thaginians in the war of Sicily. 

During forty-five years after their laſt defeat, the Gauls 
punctually obſerved the conditions of the peace, and gave no 
diſturbance to the Romans. But when thoſe who had beheld 
the paſt calamities, had in the courſe of time left the world, 
the race of young men that ſucceeded in their place, being 
hot and violent in their diſpoſition, unuſed to hardſhips, and 
unpractiſed in misfortunes, began, as it naturally happens in 
ſuch circumſtances, to ſow the ſeeds of freſh commotions. 
They took up matter of oftence againſt the Romans upon the 
{lighteſt pretexts : and engaged the Gauls that lived beyond 
the Alps to aſſiſt them with their forces. But as this deſign 
had been concerted privately between the chiefs alone, with- 
out the approbation or the knowledge of the multitude, the 
Tranſalpine Gauls no ſooner were advanced as far as Arimi— 
num with their army, than the people among the Boians, 
having conceived a jealouſy of their intentions, roſe tumul- 
tuouſly againſt their chiefs, killed their two Kings, Galatus and 
Ates, and oppoſed the march of the ſtrangers, engaging them 
in a ſet battle, in which great ſlaughter enſued on both ow 

5 The 
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The Romans, alarmed by the firſt account of this invaſion, 
had ordered the legions to take the field: but when they 
heard that che Gauls had thus defeated and deſtroyed cach 
other, they returned back again with their forces. 

Five years after this event, in the Conſulſhip of M. Lepi— 
dus, the lands of Picenum, from whence the Senones had 
been often driven out, were divided among the Romans by lot, 
in conſequence of a law propoſed for that purpoſe by Flami- 
nius, in favour of the people. But this meaſure, as it proved 
afterwards one of the chief cauſes of the corruption of the 
Roman manners, was allo the occaſion of the wars that now 
followed with the Gauls. For all that people in general, and 
eſpecially the Boians, who lay ncareſt to the Roman borders, 
conceived great jealouſy from this procceding: : which ſeemed 
plainly to declare, that the deſign of the Romans was not ſo 
much to extend their conqueſts, and reduce them to pay 
obedience to their laws, as utterly to exterminate and deſtroy 
them. The Boians therefore and the Inſubrians, the molt. 
numerous and powertul of all theſe nations, agreed to unitc 
their forces ; and ſent ambaſladors alſo to the Gauls who lived 
upon the Alps, and along the Rhone. Thele were called 
Gæſatæ; becauſe their cuſtom was, to ſerve in armies for a 
certain hire: for this is what the name imports. The ambaſ- 
ſadors gave large ſums of gold to the two Kings, Concolitanus 
and Anciocttus in order to gain them to their party, and ex- 
cite them to a war againſt the Romans. They ſet betore their 
eyes the wealth and flourithing condition of that empire; and 
the immenſe treaſures, which muſt accrue from the conqueſt 
of ſo great and powertul a people. They promiſed, that them- 
ſelyes would bear an equal part in all the dangers of the war, 
They reminded them ot thoie great exploits, which their 
anceſtors had performed againſt the ſame pcople. That they 
not only had defcated them in battle, but had taken Rome 
itelf upon the firlt aflault, and obtained all the riches of the 

Vol. I. 8 place. 
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place. And that when they had kept poſſeſſion of the city 
during ſeven whole months, in mere grace and favour they 
reſtored it to the Romans; and returned back again to their 
country ſafe and unhurt, and loaded with ſpoil of every kind. 
This diſcourſe excited in the minds of all the chiefs ſo great an 
eagerneſs and impatience for the war, that they ſoon drew 
together an army, which in the number of the troops, as well 
as from the bravery and diſtinguiſhed characters of the men who 
ſerved among them, far exceeded any that ever had been 
known in former times to march from this part of Gaul. 

The Romans, having been informed in part of theſe pre- 
parations, and partly conjecturing what would happen, were 
ſeized with no ſmall conſternation. They uſed all diligence in 
raiſing troops; filled their magazines with proviſions, and 
other neceflary ſtores ; and often led their forces to the fron- 
tiers of their country, as if the Gauls already were arrived, 
when they had not even yet begun their march, 

In the mean while, theſe commotions attorded full time and 
leifure to the Carthaginians, to extend their conqueſts, and 
ſecure the acquiſitions which they had gained in Spain. For 
the Romans were forced, as we have ſaid, to neglect that coun- 
try, till they had firſt reduced an enemy, who alarmed them 
with the apprehenſions of a nearer danger, and hung cloſe 
upon their very borders. They therefore were content with 
having ſet ſome bounds to the progreſs of the Carthaginians, 
by the treaty that was made with Aſdrubal; and, as the cir- 
cumſtances of the times required, turned their whole thoughts 
and care upon the preſent war. 

It was now eight years after the diviſion of the Picenian 
lands, when the Gæſatæ paſſed the Alps, with a numerous 
army, completely furniſhed and equipped, and advanced 
along the Po. They were joined by the Boians and. Inſubri- 
ans, who perſiſted firmly in their firſt deſign. But the Vene- 


ans and the Cenomans, having been gained by ſome ambaſ- 
ſadors 
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ſadors that were deputed to them, had made an alliance with 
the Romans. The Gauls therefore were obliged to leave a 
part of their forces behind them in the country, to keep thoſe 
nations under due reſtraint; while the reſt continued their 
route towards Tyrrhenia, Their numbers were, fifty thouſand 
Foot, and twenty thouſand Horſe and Chariots. 

As ſoon as the Romans were informed that the Gauls had 
paſſed the Alps, they ſent away the Conſul L. ZAmilius with 
an army to Ariminum, to oppoſe the entrance of the enemy 
on that fide. One of the Prætors was ſent to command in 
Tyrrhenia : for C. Atilius, the other Conſul, had failed with 
ſome forces to Sardinia ſome time before.” The people all 
were under the greateſt conſternation z and dreaded every 
thing that was terrible and fatal. Nor were theſe fears unrea- 
ſonable. What they had formerly ſuffered from the, Gauls 
were always preſent to their minds. In apprehenſion of the 
ſame misfortune, they make haſte to draw together their 
troops, and raiſe new levies : ſend notice to their allies, to be 
in readineſs to join them ; and order public enrolments to be 
made, of all the men in their dominions that were of age to 
bear arms. They reſolved that the armies of the Conſuls 
ſhould be compoſed of the choiceſt and the moſt conſiderable 
part of all their forces. Their magazines were filled with corn, 
and furniſhed with all kinds of military ſtores, in much greater 
abundance than had been ever known before. All manner of 
ſupplies were readily ſent in from every quarter. For the 
alarm had ſpread through all the ftates of Italy, and filled all 
the inhabitants with terror. They no longer conſidered them- 
ſelves as Allies, that were invited to ſuſtain the Roman cauſc; 
or thought that this invaſion was deſigned againſt the power 
of that Republick only : but rather regarded the Gauls as 
their common enemies; whoſe approach portended the laſt 
deſtruction to themſelves, their towns, and all their territorics. 
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They complied therefore with the greateſt chearfulneſs with 
every thing that was deſired or exacted from them. 

But we ſhall here pauſe a while, to give a more minute 
detail of the ſtrength and preparations of the Romans, and of 
the numbers of their troops. For from hence we ſhall be able 
to diſcern with truth, what was the condition of this Repub- 
lick, when Annibal had the boldneſs to invade it : and what 
the forces, which that General not only dared to encounter in 
the field, but alſo gained ſuch eminent advantages againſt 
them, as threw the Romans into very deſperate circum- 
ſtances. | 

The armies that were under the command of the Conſuls, 
conſiſted of four Roman Legions, each of which contained 
five thouſand and two hundred Foot, and three hundred 
Horſe ; beſides the troops of the allies, which amounted to 
thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe. The Sabines 
and Tyrrhenians had raifed for the preſent exigency above fifty 
thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe; which were ſtationed 
upon the frontiers of Tyrrhenia, under the conduct of a 
Prætor. Twenty thouſand Umbrians and Sarſinates came alſo 
from the Apennines; together with an equal number of 
Cenomans and Venctians. Theſe were poſted upon the Gallic 
borders; with deſign to make incurſions into the territory of 
the Boians, and conſtrain that people to return again, and 
defend their own country. Such were the forces, that were 
diſpoſed upon the frontiers. They had alſo drawn together an 
army in the neighbourhood of. Rome, to cover the city from 
ſurprize, and to be held in readineſs againſt all accidents. It 
conſiſted of twenty thouſand Roman Foot, and fifteen hun- 
dred Horſe : beſides thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand 
Horſe, from the Allies. The numbers that were ſeverally en- 
rolled in the publick regiſters were as follows. Among the 
Latins, eighty thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe. 


Among 
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Among the Samnites, {ſeventy thouſand Foot, and feven thou- 
ſand Horſe. The Iapygians and Meſapygians ſent the names 
of fifty thouſand Foot, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe: the Luca- 
nians, thirty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, The 
Marhans, Marucinians, Ferentinians, and Veſtinians, brought. 
twenty thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe. In Sicily, 
and at Tarentum, there were allo two Legions; each of which 
contained four thouſand and two hundred Foot, with two 
hundred Horſe, The numbers of the Romans and Campa- 
nians, enrolled together, were two hundred and fifty thouſand 
Foot, and twenty-three thouſand Horſe. Thus the armies, 
that were diſpoſed abroad upon the ſeveral frontiers, conſiſted 
of near a hundred and fifty thouſand Foot, with about ieven 
thouſand Horſe. And the entire numbers of thoſe that were 
capable of bearing arms, both among the Romans and their 
Allies, were ſeven hundred thouſand Foot, and ſeventy thou- 
ſand Horſe. Such were the forces of this Republick, when 
Annibal had the boldneſs to penetrate into the. very heart of 
Italy, with an army which ſcarcely equalled twenty thouſand 
men. But this is a point, which we ſhall be able to ſhew in 
a clearer light, in the ſubſequent part of this Hiſtory. 

The Gauls, having entered Tyrrhenia, waſted all the coun- 
try without refiſtance ; and at laſt directed their march towards 
Rome. But when they had advanced as far as Cluſium, which 
is about three days journey diſtant from the city, they were 
informed, that the army, which had at firſt been poſted upon 
the frontiers of Tyrrhenia, was following cloſe behind, and 
ready to overtake them. They therefore directed their route 
back again in haſte, with a deſign to meet and engage them. 
The two armics artived i in ſight about the time of ſunſet, and 
incamped at a moderate diſtance from cach other, But when 
night came on, the Gauls, having lighted all their fires, and 
left the Cavalry behind them in the camp, with orders, that 
when they had juſt ſhewn themſelves to the enemy in the 

morning, 
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morning, they ſhould immediately purſue the route which 
they were going to take, retreated unperceived to Fæſula, and 
there incamped : deſigning to receive their horſe as they came 
up, and to fall ſuddenly from thence upon the Romans. As 
| ſoon as it was day, the Romans, perceiving that the Cavalr 
alone was left in fight, perſuaded themſelves that the Gauls 
had already fled; and began to follow in all haſte, along the 
road by which the Horſe now retreated. But as ſoon as they 
approached the main body of the enemy, the Gauls ſuddenly 
appeared, and fell upon them. The action was for ſome time 
warm and obſtinate. But the Gauls, ſuperior both in braver 
and numbers, at laſt obtained the victory. Six thouſand Ro- 
mans were deſtroyed in the place: the reſt eſcaped by flight, 
The greater part of theſe, having gained a neighbouring emi- 
nence, ſcated themſelves upon it. The Gauls at firſt deſigned 
to attack them immediately in this poſt. But as they had been 
much exhauſted and fatigued by the march which they had 
made the night before, and were impatient to take ſome re- 
freſhment and repoſe, they placed a part of their Cavalry 
only round the hill, andirefolved to force-it in the morning, 
in caſe that the Romans ſhould then refuſe to ſurrender at 
dilcretion. 

It happened, that Lucius Æmilius, who was at firſt in- 
camped on the fide of the Adriatic fea, but had haſtened his 
march from thence, upon the news that the Gauls had taken 
their route through Tyrrhenia, and were advanced almoſt to 
Rome, arrived now moſt fortunately in the very moment 
when his aſſiſtance was chiefly wanted, and fixed his camp 
at a ſmall diſtance only from the enemy. The Romans that 
had ſaved themſelves upon the hill, having perceived his fires, 
and gueſſing the occaſion of them, reſumed their courage, and 
{ent ſome men unarmed, in the night, through the foreſt, to 
acquaint the Conſul with what had happened to them. 
Amilius, finding that there was no time leſt to deliberate, 

immediately 
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immediately began his march towards the hill, at the head 
of all the Cavalry; having commanded the Tribunes to fol- 
low with the Infantry at break of day. The Gauls on their 
part alſo perceived the fires, and conjecturing that the enemy 
was near, called together a Council of their Chiefs. In this 
aſſembly Aneroeſtus, one of the Kings, obſerved to them; 
te that as they had gained ſo immenſe a booty, both in ſlaves, 
and cattle, and ſpoil of every kind, it ſeemed to be by no 
means prudent to venture on a battle, which muſt expoſe 
them to the danger of being ſtripped of all: that they rather 
ſhould reſolve to return again directly to their country, while 
there was yet time to retreat with ſafety: and that, when they 
had lightened the army of it's treaſure, they might again take 
the facld, if it ſhould then be thought expedient, and renew 
the war againſt the Romans.” Theſe ſentiments were readily 
embraced by all. They decamped therefore before break of 
day, and took their route back again through Tyrrhenia, 
marching along the coaſt, The Conful Lucius, though he 
had. increaſed his army with the troops that were faved upon 
the hill, was unwilling to venture on a ſet engagement; and 
rather choſe to follow cloſe upon the enemy, with deſign to 
ſelze ſuch opportunities as chance ſhould offer for attacking 
them with ſome advantage, and recovering part of the booty. 
At this very time, Atilius, the other Conſul, returning from 
Sardinia, had diſembarked his troops at Piſæ, and was march- 
ing towards Rome, by a route directly oppotite to that whicl. 
the Gauls had taken. The latter had now almoſt reached the 
town of Telamon, upon the coaſt of Tyrrhenia, when ſome 
of their ſoragers were met by the foremoſt of the Roman 
troops: (and being carried priſoners to the Conſul, and exa- 
mined by him, they informed him of all that had been tra:l{- 
acted, and of the approach of both the armies: that the Gauls 
were extremely near; and Amilius following clole behind 
them. The Conſul was ſurprized at an event fo ſtrange, an 
2 greatly 
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greatly overjoyed to find, that he had fallen thus happily upon 


the enemy, and incloſed them between two armies. He com- 
manded the Tribunes to draw up the troops in battle; to ex- 
tend their front as much as the nature of the ground would 
ſuffer, without diſturbing the order of their march: and to 
move flowly towards the enemy. And having obſerved an 
cminence, that overlooked the road along which the Gauls 
mult heceſſarily paſs, he made haſte, at the head of all the 
Cavalry, to ſeize that poſt; in the hope, that by being the 
firſt to begin the action, he ſhould ſecure to himſelf the chief 
honour of the victory. The Gauls, who as yet were ignorant 
of the arrival of Atilius, and imagined only that the other 
Conſul had ſtretched his march before them in the night, in 
order to poſſeſs himſelf of all the advantageous poſts, detached 
their Cavalry, together with a part of their light-armed troops, 
to force the Romans from the hill. But being ſoon acquainted 
with the truth, by one of the priſoners that were taken, they 
immediately ranged their Infantry in order of battle: and 
that their diſpoſition might be ſuited to the preſent exigency, 
they gave to their whole army a double front; that thus they 
might be able to ſuſtain at once the attack of- thoſe that were 
coming upon them from behind, and of-thoſe whom they now 
likcwiſe knew to be advancing in front againſt them. : 

Though Æmilius had been before informed, that theſe le- 
gions had arrived at Piſæ, he had conceived no kind of ex- 
pectation, that they were yet ſo near. But being now aſſured | 
of their approach by what paſſed upon the hill, he preſently 
lent away his Cavalry to the place, to aſſiſt the combatants : 
and having allo ranged his Infantry in order of battle after the 
ulual manner, he advanced againſt the enem 

Among the Gauls, the Gaſatm, and after 1 the Inſu- 
brians, compoled the front 8 chat was turned towards 
Emiliuk The Tauriſci and the Zoians ſormed the oppoſite 
front: and ſtood ready to receive the attack of Atilius and his 


legions. 
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legions, The Chariots were placed in the extremity of either 
wing. The plunder had been all removed to a neighbouring 
hill; and a detachment was left to guard it. The army, being 
thus formed in double tront, was not only terrible to behold, 
but very proper alſo for action. The Boians and Inſubrians 
wore the breeches of their country, and were covered with 
light military veſts. But the Gæſatæ, who were both vain and 
fearleſs, being apprehenhve that the buſhes which grew upon 
the place might be entangled in their habits, and obſtruct 
their motions, threw away all covering, and keeping their 
arms only, preſented themſelves naked to the enemy. The 
fight was begun by the Horſe upon the hill, in the clear 
view of all the armies. For the numbers that were en- 
gaged were very great; the whole Cavalry having run to- 
gether in promiſcuous crouds from all ſides to the combat. 
In this action, the Conſul Caius, while he advanced without 
ſufficient caution too far among the enemy, loſt his life; and 
his head was carried to the Gallic kings. The Romans how- 
ever maintained the fight with ſo much firmneſs, that they 
gained at laſt a perfect victory, and kept intire poſſeſſion of 
their poſt. 

The Infantry now approached each other: offering to view 
a ſpectacle, which muſt needs appear moſt ſtrange and fingu- 
lar, I do not ſay to thoſe alone that were preſent at it, but to 
all who can at this time form in their minds a diſtinct con- 
ception of the ſcene. For certainly an engagement between 
three different armies at once mult {ike with many circum- 
ſtances, which are wholly different from thoſe of other com- 
bats, both in the appearance and in the courſe of action. Nor 
is it eaſy even now to determine, whether the advantages, 
which the Gauls derived from this diſpoſition of their forces, 
were not greater than the danger to which they were expolcd. 
Vor though they were attacked on both fides, yet as their 


army was formed with a double front, they were not only 
Vol. I. T able 
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able to oppoſe both enemies at once, but alſo mutually to 
protect and cover each other from any attack behind. But the 
chief advantage was, and which is indeed peculiar to this kind 
of diſpoſition, that there was no place or room for flight, nor 
any hopes of ſafety but in victory. 

The Romans were elated/ with no ſmall joy, when they 
ſaw that they had thus incloſed the enemy as in a ſnare. But 
on the other hand, the appearance of the Gallic forces, and 
the unuſual noiſe with which they advanced to action, ſtruck 
them with great amazement. For beſides their horns and 
trumpets, the number of which was almoſt infinite, the whole 
army broke together into ſuch loud and continued cries, that 
the neighbouring places every where reſounded, and ſcemed to 
Join their voices with the ſhouts and clamour of the inſtru— 
ments and ſoldiers. The very looks and motions alſo of the 
Gauls, that ſtood naked in the front, and were diſtinguiſhed 
by their comelineſs and ſtrength, greatly increaſed the terror. 
In the foremoſt ranks, the combatants were all adorned with 
chains of gold about their necks and hands. The Romans 
fixed their eyes with eagerneſs upon thefe : and if the ap- 
pearance of the enemy diſheartened them with fear, the proſ- 
pect ot ſo riclf a {poil ſerved only to inflame their courage. 

The light-armea forces of the Romans, advancing firſt, as 
their cuſtom is, to the front of all the army, began the fight 
by diſcharging a cloſe and formidable ſhower of darts and 


javelins. The Gauls that were in the ranks behind, were in 


part ſecured againſt theſe weapons, by their breeches, and their 
military veſts. But thoſe that ſtood naked in the front, were 
thrown into great diſorder and confufion, by an attack which 
they had not at all expected, and which they knew not how 
to obviate or reſiſt. For the Gallic buckler was too ſmall to 
cover them : and as their bodies were allo naked, and ot the 
largeſt ſize, the javelins that were thrown made their entrance 
more effectually, and in greater numbers. To turn the attack 


againſt 
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againſt theſe men, was a thing impoſlible : by reaſon of the 
diſtance from whence they tought. Nor was it eaſy to force 
their way through ſo thick a ſtorm of darts. In this perplexed 
and wretched ſituation, ſome of them, being reduced at Jail 
to a ſtate of ſenſcleſs rage and madneſs, threw themicives 
among the enemy, and ruſhed voluntarily upon death: while 

the reſt fell back upon their friends; treading down the ranks 
behind them, and exhibiting in their taces all the marks of 
conſternation and extreme diſmay. Thus the fierce and daring 
ſpirit of the Gæſatæ was effectually checked and rendered uſe- 
leſs, even in the firſt onſet, by the Roman Javclins. 

The Romans, having rs the ſignal for their light-armcd 
forces to retire, moved forwards with the legions. Againſt 
theſe, the Inſubrians, Boians, and Tauriſci, ſucceeded to the 
fight; and ſuſtained it with the greateſt obſtinacy. Though 
cloſely preſſed and moſt dread{ully wounded, yet-ſlill they 
maintained their ground, and reſiſted with amazing force, 
Nor were they in any point interior to the Romans, except 
in the advantage of their weapons. For as the Gallic buckler 
was of a ſmaller ſize, ſo their {words likewiſe were formed to 
ſtrike only with the edge ; whereas the Roman {words were 
made both to puſh and ſtrike, But when the Horle came 
pouring down upon them from the hill, and attacked their 
Hank, the neee was ſoon determined. The Infantry were 
flauglitered in their ranks, while the Cavalry precipitatcly 
fled. Forty thouſand Gauls were {lain ; and ten thouſand 
taken priſoners. Among the laſt was Concolitanus, one of 
their Kings, The other King, Aneroeſtus, elcaped with 
1 few attendants to a neighbouring place; os there killed 
nimfelf, with his companions, The Conſul, having collec: ed 
together all the ſpoil, ſent it away to Rome, and reſtored 
the plunder to the people, from whom it had bcen taken. 
He then led his army through Liguria into the Bolan ter- 


ritory ; and having ſatiated his ſoldiers with the plunder of 
T:2 the 
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the country, he returned to Rome within a few days aſter- 
wards, and hung up in the Capitol the ſtandards, bracelets, 
and golden collars. The reſt of the ſpoil, together with the 
priſoners, was reſerved to adorn his triumph. Such was the 
fatal end of this invaſion; which had threatened ruin and 
extreme deſtruction to all the States of Italy, and eſpecially 
to the Romans, 

The Romans, elated by a victory ſo ſignal and complete, 
were perſuaded, that they ſhould now be able to drive the 
Gauls intirely out of all the country round the Po. They 
make great preparations, and having raiſed a numerous army, 
ſend it away under the command of the new Conſuls, Quin- 
tus Fulvius, and Titus Manlius. The Boians were terrified 
by their approach, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. But by rea- 
ſon of the rains that fell afterwards in great abundance, and 
becauſe a dreadful peſtilence raged allo in the Roman camp, 
the reſt of the ſeaſon paſſed over without any action. 

The Conſuls of the following year, P. Furius and C. Fla- 
minius, led the army a ſecond time into Gaul, through the 
country of the Anamares, who were ftuated at no great 
diſtance from Maſſilia: and having firſt gained that people to 
their alliance, they advanced into the territory of the Inſu- 
brians, near the place where the Addua falls into the Po. But 
becauſe they had ſuffered greatly from the enemy, both 
as they paſſed the river, and while they were employed i in 
their incampment, they were forced to remain for ſome time 
quiet without attempting any thing ; and afterwards made a 
treaty with the Inſubrians, by which they conſented to leave 
the country. But when they had marched for ſome days round 
the borders of the province, they paſſed the river Cluſius, and 
came into the diſtrict of the Ananes their allies: and having 
increaſed their army with the forces of the country, they 

again invaded the Inſubrians, on the other fide towards the 
Alps, and ſpread fire and devaſtation over all their lands and 


villages. 
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villages. When the Inſubrians ſaw, that the Romans were 
thus determined in their hatred, and not likely to be moved 
from their deſigns againſt them, they reſolved to try the for- 
tune of a general engagement. Having therefore brought 
together all their military Enſigns, and among the reſt, the 
golden Standards from the 'Temple of Minerva, which were 
called the Immoveable, and having raiſed an army of full 
fifty thouſand men, and furniſhed it with every kind of ne- 
ceſlary ſtores, they marched in terrible array, as if aſſured of 
victory, and incamped before the enemy. 

As the Romans were much inferior in their numbers, they 
at firſt deſigned to take the aſſiſtance of the Gallic troops, 
that were with them in the camp. But when they had con- 
lidered on the other hand, that this people all were noted for 
their fraud and perfidy, and that the preſent conteſt was 
againſt an enemy of the ſame race and nation, it ſeemed moſt: 
prudent not to truſt them in ſo critical and dangerous a con- 
juncture; They forced them therefore to pals the river, and 
broke all the bridges, keeping their own army ſtill on this 

ide. By this precaution, they not only were ſecure againſt all 
treaſon from the Gauls, but laid their own troops allo under 
the neceſſity of ſuſtaining the battle bravely to the laſt. For 
as they had now a river in the rear that was not fordable, 
there were no hopes of ſafety for them but in victory. When 
this was done, they made the 1 diſpoſitions for the 
engagement. 
Upon this occaſion, the Romans HE a very wile and ſen- 
fible expedient, which was firſt ſuggeſted by the Tribunes, 
who alſo inſtructed all the army, and every ſoldier in parti- 
cular, in the manner in which it ſhould be practiſed,, They 
had remarked in all their former combats, that the Gauls, 
were always fierce, impetuous, and very formidable, in their 
frſt attack : but that their ſwords were ſuch as could make 
but one fingle ſtroke ; by the force of which they _ ſo 
cat 
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bent and twiſted, that unleſs the ſoldicrs could have leiſure 
to reſt them upon the ground, and with the afliftance of their 
feet recover them to their former ſhape, the ſecond firoke was 
wholly without effect. They took thereforc the Pikes from 
the Triarii, that were in thc laſt line of the army, and diftri- 
buted theth among the cohorts of the firſt : with orders, that 
they ſhould begin the attack with theſe, and afterwards uſe 
their ſwords, They then advanced in order of battle againſt 
the front of the enemy. The Gauls, by making their firſt 
ſtroke upon the Pikes, rendered their ſwords unfit for any 
farther uſe. The Romans then ran forwards with their 
words, and preſſing cloſe upon them, deprived them even of 
the power of attempting any {econd ſtroke. For as the Gallic 
{words were only formed to give a falling blow, a certain 
diſtance was always neceſſary for that purpoſe, But the Ro- 
mans, who were armed with ſwords that were ſharpened at 
the point, were able to direct their thruſts againſt the breaſts 
and faces of the enemy, and gave wound after wound without 
nen ſo that the greater part of all this numerous army 

was at laſt deſtroyed upon the place, 
As the ſucceſs in this engagement was chiefly to be aſcribed 
to the prudent foreſight of the Tribunes, ſo on the other 
hand, the conduct of the Conſul Flaminius ſeems to deſerve 
ſome cenſure, For by having ranged his troops in battle upon 
the very banks of the river, ſo that there was no ſpace left 
ſufficient for the cohorts to retreat, he deprived the Romans 
of one advantage, of which they make great uſe in all their 
combats. If the enemy had gained but the leaſt ground upon 
them in the action, the whole army muſt have been puſhed 
into the river But the CONTAagE and dexter! ity of the Romans 
javed them from this diſgrace, and carried the victory to their 
{de, in the manner which we have now deſcribed, They then 
retiraed back to Rome, loaded with various ſpoils, 1 with 
rich booty of every 1 in great abundanc E. 


> After 
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After this defeat, the Gauls ſued ſor peace, and oſicred to 
ſubmit to any conditions, But the Conſuls of the following 
year, M. Claudius and Cn. Cornelius, prevailed to have all 
thoughts of peace rejected. Ihe Gauls, being thus diſip— 

ointed in their hopes, reſolved to make a Ii} and del berate 
effort. They ſent a ſecond time to the Gwulaia; and I wing 
hired a body of their troops, to the amount of thirty thou- 
ſand men, they kept themſelves in readineſs, and waited for 
the artival of the Romans. In the beginning of the Spring, 
the Conſuls led the army into the Inſubrian territory, and 
incamped before Acerræ, which ſtood between the Alps ard 
the river Po. As they had ſecured, upon their firſt arrival, all 
the advantageous poſts, the Gauls were unable to throw any 
relief into the place. But in order to force the Romans to 
cauſe the ſiege, they ſent a part of their army into the country 
of the Anancs, beyond the Po, and laid ſicge to a town that 
was called Claſtidium. As ſoon as the Romans heard of this 
attempt, the Conſul Claudius, taking with him the Cavalry, 
together with a part alſo ot the legions, marched in ail haſte 
tO Tuccour the beſicged. The Gauls, being informed oi their 
approach, raiſe the liege, 2 and nee 1 in Br r of battle againſt 
the enemy. Whe: they came in ſight, the Roman Horle flew 
briſxly to the charge. The Gauls for tome time ſuſtained 
their fury: but being aiterwards ſurrounded by them, and 
attacked at once both in flank and rear, they were at laſt 
completely routed by the Cavalry alone, and torced to fly in 
great diſorder. Many of them were puſhed into the river, 
and periſhed in the ſtream: but the greater part were 
deſtroyed by the enemy in the place. 

After this action, the Romans became maiters of Acerræ, 
and of all the ſtores that were laid up in it in very great 
quantity For the Gauls had fled in haſte to Mediolunum, 
the chief city of the Inſubrians. Cornelius followed aiter 


them without dela 7 and preſented himſelf before the town, 
2 ; | ihe 


| * * 
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Ihe Gauls lay quiet, and attempted nothing. But when the 


Romans had begun their march back again towards Acerræ, 


they then fallied out, and falling ſuddenly upon their rear, 


killed a great number of them, and forced ſome to fly. But 
the Conſul, having ordered the advanced bodies of the army to 
return, encouraged them to ſtand, and repel the efforts of the 
enemy. The fight now grew warm and obſtinate. For the 
Gauls, emboldened by their firſt ſucceſs, for ſome time main- 
tained their ground with firmneſs. At laſt however they were 
intirely broken and defeated, and obliged to fly towards the 
mountains. Cornelius purſued cloſely after them; plundered 
all the country; and took Mediolanum by ſtorm. After theſe 
great loſſes, the Chiefs of the Inſubrians, deſpairing of any fur- 
ther means of ſafety, ſubmitted their country and themſelves 
to the Romans at diſcretion. 

Such was the end of the Gallic wars: which, if we regard 
only the daring ſpirit and undaunted bravery of the com- 
batants, the forces that were brought into the field, the battles 
that were fought, and the numbers that fell in thoſe engage- 
ments, muſt certainly appear as great and formidable as any 
that are known in Hiſtory. But on the other hand, if we 
reflect upon the raſhneſs, with which theſe expeditions were 
projected, or the abſurd and ſenſeleſs conduct, by which they 
ſeverally were carried into execution, nothing will be found 
more trifling or contemptible. For the Gauls, I do not ſay 
molt frequently, but even in every thing that they attempt, 
are hurried head-long by their paſſions, and never ſubmit to 
the rule of reaſon, From hence it happened, that in a ſhort 


time they were diſpoſſeſſed of all the plains that are watered 


by the Po; ſome few places only, at the foot of the Alps, 


-cxcepted, I thought it neceſſary therefore, to give ſome 


account of the conduct and the fortunes of this people, from 
their firſt ſettlement in the country, to the time of their final 
excluſion from it. Such incidents very properly belong to 
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Hiſtory; and well deſerve to be tranſmitted to all future times. 
For from theſe, poſterity may learn, what little cauſe there is 
to dread the raſh and ſudden expeditions of any of theſe bar- 
barous tribes : and in how ſhort a time their ſtrongeſt forces 
may be diflipated, by thoſe who are determined bravely to 
reſiſt, and to ſtruggle even to the lateſt hope, rather than be 
deprived of their juſt and natural rights. I am perſuaded, 
that what Hiſtorians have recorded of the expedition of the 
Perſians into Greece, and of the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi, 
has ſerved greatly to confirfi and animate the Greeks, in the 
conteſts which they ſo often have ſuſtained in defence of their 
common liberty. For whoever revolves in his mind the won- 
derful tranſactions of thoſe times, and confiders the vaſtneſs 
of the preparations, the bravery of the armics, and the almoſt 
infinite number of the forces, which were all vanquiſhed and 
diſperſed, by the ſuperior conduct of thoſe troops, who were 
able to oppoſe ſenſe to violence, and {kill to raſhneſs, will 
eatily be aſſured, that no proviſion of arms or ſtores, no forces 
however numerous, can ſtrike fo great a terror into men that 
are brave and reſolute, as to force them to abandon all 
thoughts of ſafety, or ever part with the hope of being able to 
defend their country. With regard to the Gauls eſpecially, 
their armics, even within theſe later times, have often ſpread 
the alarm among the States of Greece. And this was ſtill a 
{farther motive, by which I was inclined to give a ſhort account 
of the events that happened among this people, even from the 
carlieſt period of their hiſtory, We now return to the place; 
from whence we made this digreſſion. 


CHAP. II. 


H E Carthaginian General Afdrubal, when he had now 
for eight years governed the affairs of Spain, and in the 
courſe of his adminiſtration greatly enlarged the ſway of his 
Vol. I. © Republick, 
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Republick, not ſo much by force of arms, as by his addreſs, 


and dexterous management of the Princes of the country, 
was one night murthered in his tent by a certain Gaul, in 
reſentment of ſome private injuries. Annibal was at this time 
young: yet becauſe in all his actions he had ſhown great proofs 
of courage and capacity, the Carthaginians beſtowed upon 
him the command of the army. He was no ſooner inveſted 
with this charge, than it was clear to all who obſerved his 
conduct, that his intention was to make war upon the 
Romans; as indeed it happened not long afterwards. From 
this time, therefore, ſuſpicions, mutual jealouſies, and com- 
plaints, began to break out between the two Republicks. 
The Carthaginians, ſtung by the diſgrace and loſſes which 
they had ſuſtained in Sicily, looked earneſtly for ſome occaſion 
to revenge themſelves upon their enemies. The Romans on 
the other hand watched all their motions, ſuſpected their de- 
ſigns, and kept themſelves upon their guard againſt them. 


When ſuch were the ſentiments on both ſides, it was manifeſt 


to all men of judgment, that a war muſt ſoon enſue. 

About this time the war commenced in Greece, in which 
the Achæans, in conjunction with King Philip and the reſt of 
the Allies, were engaged againſt the Ætolians. This was called 
the Social War. 2» 

We have hitherto been employed in giving ſuch an abſtract 
of the chict tranſactions both in Sicily and Afric, and of thoſe 
events that were connected with them, as was agreeable to 
the deſign of theſe Preliminary books. And thus we are 
arrived at that point of time, from whence we propoled to 
begin our Hiſtory : the commencement of the ſecond war 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans, which is uſually 
called the war of Annibal, and the Social War now men- 
tioned, But before we engage in the deſcription of theſe 
wars, we ſhall give alſo ſome account of the attairs of Greece 
which preceded this period : that our Introduction may be 

complete, 
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complete, and the way be open to every part of the Hiſtory 
that follows. For as my deſign is not to write the annals of 
any particular country, to relate the affairs of Perſia only or 
of Greece, as former Hiſtorians have done, but to include in 
one General Hiſtory all the known parts of the carth; a 
deſign, in which I was encouraged to engage by many cir- 
cumftances that are peculiar to the preſent times, and which 
will more fully be explained hereafter ; it ſreme neceſſary, 
that we firſt ſhould take a ſhort review 'of the paſt fortunes 
and condition of thoſe States and countries that are chiefly 
celebrated in the world. 

With regard indecd to the people of Aſia, and to thoſe of 
Egypt, there is no need to look back beyond the times which 
we have juſt now mentioned, For the events that happened 
among them in a former age, have already been recorded b 
many writers, and are ſufficiently known to all. Nor have 
they ſuffered, in theſe latter times, any change or revolution 
of ſo great importance, as might make it neceſſi ary to recount 
any ot thoſe actions that preceded. But we ſhall trace from 
a period more remote the fortunes of the royal Houſe of 
Macedon, and thoſe of the Achæan Republick : the firſt ot 
which, within the courſe even of our own times, has fallen to 
ruin; and the latter grown to an amazing height of power, 
through the conſent and harmony ot it's ſeveral parts. For 
though great pains were formerly employed to engage the 
cities of Peloponneſus into this confederacy, yet the labour 
was without effect. The intereſts, or the ambition, of parti- 
cular States ſtill influenced all their actions; and ſtifled their 
attention to the common liberty. But in theſe days, their 
union is ſo intire and perfect, that they are not only joined 
together in bonds of friendſhip and alliance, but even make 
ule of the fame laws, the ſame weights, coins, and meaſures, 

the ſame magiſtrates, counſellors, and judges : : ſo that the in- 
habitants of this whole tract of Greece ſcem in all reſpects to 
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form but one ſingle city, except only that they are not incloſed 
within the circuit of the ſame walls. In every other point, 
both through the whole Republick, and in every ſeparate 
State, we find the moſt exact reſemblance and conformity. 
Let us firſt enquire then, by what means the name of Acha- 
ans came to be ſo generally received in all the parts of Pelo- 


ponneſus: ſince thoſe to whom this appellation originally be- 


longed, were far ſrom being ſuperior to the reſt, either in the 
nul Per of their cities, the extent or wealth of their territory, 
or the courage of their people. For both the Spartans and 
Arcadians are far more numerous, as well as in poſſeſſion of 
a much Jarger tract of country : and in all the acts of valour 
and martial prowels, they are well known to be inferior to 
none of the States of Greece. From whence then has it hap- 
pened, that not the people of theſe countries only, but all the 
reſt of the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, are ſo well pleaſed to 
receive, not only their laws and form of government, but their 
very name alſo, from the Achæans? To aſcribe all this to chance, 
is in a high degree abſurd and foohſh. It would become us 
rather to ſcarch out ſome cauſe : ſince nothing happens with- 
out a cauſe ; not even among thoſe events which ſeem to be 
the moſt fortuitous. In my judgment then, this cauſe is 
nothing elſe, than that Equality and Liberty, in a word that 
Democratical ſpecies of government, which is found more uſt 
and perfect in it's kind among the Achæans, than in any other 


State. This Republick was at firſt compoſed of a ſmall part 


only of the inhabitants of Peloponneſus; who voluntarily aſſo- 
ciated themſelves into one body. But a greater number ſoon 
joined themſelves to theſe ; induced to it by perſuaſion, and 
the manifeſt advantages of ſuch an union. And ſome, as op- 
portunities aroſe, were forced into the conſederacy: but were 
oon well ſatisfied with the violence, by which they had been 
compelled to embrace ſo excellent a form of government. For 
the new citizens were ſuffered to enjoy all the rights and pri- 

vileges 
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vileges that were permitted to the old. Every thing was equal 
among them all. Thus, by employing the means that were 
of all things molt effectual for their purpole, Equality and 
Gentleneſs, they foon arrived at the point which they had in 
view. To this we mult aſcribe the growth and ſtrength of the 
Conſederacy; and the flouriſhing condition which the people 
of Peioponneſus have from that time enjoycd. 

This form of government was of very ancient date among, 
the Achæans. Ot this there are many proofs : but it will be 
ſuſhcient to mention only one or two. After thoſe diſorders 
that happened in the part of Italy that was called Great 
Greece, in which the Pythagoreans were conſumed in fire, 
together * ich the Houtc in which ey were aſſembled, the 
wild e For the chick mona er ery city had periſhed 
in that horrible deſtruction. The towns all were filled with 
tumult, ſlaughter, and the moſt dreadful outrages. Upon 
this occaſion, though Deputics were {cnt from almoſt all the 
States of Greece, to quiet their diſſenſions, and reſtore peace 
among them, the Achæans were the only people upon whole 


aſſiſtance and advice they conlented to rely. Nor was this 
the only inſtance, in which they ſhewed their. approbation ot 


the inſtitutions of this Republick. For not long atterwards, 
they reſolved to imitate the whole model of their government. 


In this deſign, the people of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulonia, 


aſſociated themſelves by mutual agreement into one con- |. 


federacy; and built a Temple for holding their common 
ſynods and aſſemblies, inſcribing it to Fupiter Homorius. 
They adopted lib ewiſe all the laws and cuſtoms of the Achæ- 
ans, and began to direct their Whole adminiſtration by them. 
But Dionyſius the Syracuſan Tyrant, and their barbarous 
neighbours, who were very ſtrong and powerful, in a ſhort 


time forced them to deſiſt from the deſign. 
| When 
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When the Thebans, after the great and unexpected victory 
which they had obtained againſt the Lacedæmonians in the 
battle of Leuctra, began, with the ſurprize of all, to lay claim 
to the ſovereignty of Greece, various troubles and commotions 
aroſe among the people of the country; and eſpecially be- 
tween the two contending parties: for the one refuſed to ſub- 
mit as conquered, while the other perſiſted ſtill to claim the 
victory. In theſe circumſtances, they at laſt agreed to yield 
all the points that were in diſpute between them, to the ſole 
judgement and deciſion of the Achæans. Nor was this pre— 
ference obtained by any ſuperiority of ſtrength or power; for 
they were at that time the leaſt of all the States of Greece; 
but was confeſſedly beſtowed upon that integrity and love of 
virtue, by which they were diſtinguiſhed above all other 
people. 

At this time therefore, they were powerful in inclination 
only, and not from any real ſtrength. Their government had 
not yet been able to acquire any conſiderable increaſe, for 
want of a Chief that was capable of giving full accompliſh- 
ment to their deſigns. For as often as any appeared among 
them, whoſe views and conduct were ſuſpected to tend that 
way, they were immediately oppoſed in every enterprize, and 
checked in all their motions, cither by the Lacedæmonians, 
or ſtill more frequently by the Kings of Macedon. But when 
they had at laſt found one, whoſe abilities were equal to the 
taſk, they then ſoon made known the inherent excellence and 
power of their Republick, by carrying into execution that vaſt 
and glorious project, of uniting all the States of Peloponneſus 
to the body of their own confederacy. The firſt and chief 
author of this Union was Aratus the Sicyonian. Philopemen 
of Megalopolis, aiter many ſtruggles, conducted it to it's com- 
pletion : and Lycortas, with others who purſued his meaſures, 
added to it it's laſt firmneſs and ſtability. We ſhall take occa- 
ſion to relate their ſeveral actions, with the time and manner 

in 
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in which they were performed, as ſully and particularly as 
the deſign of this H iſtory may require. We ſhall indeed, both 
now and at all times hereafter, touch but lightly on the 
ſeveral parts of the adminiſtration of Aratus : becauſe he has 
left behind him a very faithful and clear account of his own 
tranſactions. But in all that regards the reſt, we ſhall enlarge 
more copioully, and ſurvey their conduct with a nicer care. 
At preſent, in order to make this whole inquiry more caſy to 
ourſelves, as well as more intelligible to the reader, we thall 
look back to the time when the Achæans, after they had been 
broken into ſeparate bodies by the Kings of Macedon, firſt 
formed the reſolution of uniting again their ſeveral cities into 
one community, For from this beginning their Republick 
gradually enlarged it's bounds and power, till it arrived at laſt 
at that ſtate of perfect greatneſs, in which it has been {cen to 
gouriſh in theſe latter times. » 

It was in the hundred-twenty-fourth Olympiad, that the 
Patrians and Dymæans aſſociated themſelves the firſt into this 
conſederacy. In the fame Olympiad, Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus, Lyſimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy Ceraunus, all 
died. The ſtate of the Achæans before this time was, in few 
words, as follows. 'Tifamencs, the ton of Oreſtes, being driven 
from Sparta upon the return of the Heraclida, gained poſſeſ- 
ſion of Achaia by force, and was declared Sovercign of the 
country. His deſcendants reigned after him in natural ſuc- 
ceſſion, down to Ogyges. But when the Children ot this 
Prince had ccaſed to make the laws the rule of their admini- 
ſtration, and began to govern all things by their own arbi- 
trary will, the Achæans changed the conſtitution from Mo- 
narchy to a Commonwealth. In this ſtate they continued 
alterwards, to the times of Alexander. And though different 
accidents might in ſome conjunctures introduce a temporary 
change in their affairs, yet upon the whole they ſtill preſerved 
the form of a genuine Democracy. Their Republick was 
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compoſed of twelve cities: all of which now exiſt, except 
Olenus and Helice, which were ſwallowed by an inundation 
of the ſea, not long before the battle of Leuctra. The names 
of the twelve were, Patræ, Dyme, Pharæ, Tritza, Leontium, 
Zgira, Pellene, Ægium, Bura, Carynia, Olenus, and He- 
lice. But after the death of Alexander, this union was diſ- 
ſolved by various conteſts and diſſenſions that were raiſed 
among them, chiefly through the arts of the Kings of Ma- 
cedon, Every City was now engaged in a ſeparate intereſt, 
and no longer acted in concert with the whole. The effect 
of this diſcord was, that ſome of them received garriſons from 
Demetrius and Caſſander, and afterwards from Antigonus 
Gonatas; and ſome were ſeized by Tyrants : for Antigonus 
gave both eſtabliſhment and ſupport to a great number of 
theſe throughout all Greece. But in the hundred-twenty- 
fourth Olympiad, as we have already mentioned, they ſaw 
their error, and began to think of returning to their former 
ſtate. This was the time, in which Pyrrhus invaded Italy. 
Dyme, Patræ, Pharæ, and Tritza, were at firſt the only 
cities that agreed to unite themſelves again in one commu— 
nity : and it is on that account, that there 1s now no monu- 
ment remaining of this new contederacy. About five years 
aiterwards, the people of Ægium drove out the garriſon, and 
joined their city to the League. Their example ſoon was fol- 
lowed by the Burians, who killed their Tyrant; and after- 
wards by the Carynians alſo. For when Iſcas, the Tyrant of 
Carynia, ſaw that by the management of Marcus. and the 
Achzans, the garriſon was driven out of Zgium, and the 
Tyrant of the Burians killed, and that their forces were pre- 
paring to inveſt his territory upon every fide, he laid down his 
Royalty, and, having obtained a promiſe of life and ſafety, 
aſſociated his city to the confederacy. 
Some perhaps will be ſollicitous to know the motives, by 
which I have b:en led back to this early period, My deſign 
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then was, firſt, that J might mark preciſely the time and 
manner, in which this ſecond confederacy commenced ; and 
what were the cities which laid the firſt foundation of that 
Eſtabliſhment, which has ſubſiſted even to the preſent times: 
and in the ſecond place, that the ſtate and real circumſtances 
of the facts themſelves might declare the truth of what we 
have affirmed, concerning the genius and the ſpirit of the 
Achæan Commonwealth, For from thele it will be evident, 
that that Equality and Liberty, upon which the Republick 
arſt was founded, have been the chief cauſes of it's great in- 
creale. To which we may alſo add, the conſtancy and un- 
ſhaken reſolution, with which they never ceaſe to wage perpe- 
tual war againſt all thoſe who, cither by their own power, or 
with the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring Kings, attempt to 
force their cities into ſlavery. Upon thele principles, and by 
this conduct, they brought their work to it's deſired wer es 
tion: uſing partly their own ſtrength, and partly that of their 
Allies. For all the aſſiſtance, which they received afterwards 

trom theſe, was applied ſolely to promote the grand purpoſe 
of their government. And even after thoſe great exploits, 
which they performed jointly with the Romans, they were 
not in the leaſt ambitious of obtaining any private advantage 
to themſelves ; nor ever claimed any other reward for all their 
iervices, than the eſtabliſhment of the common liberty, in the 
union of all the States of Pelopoancſus. The truth of theſe 
remarks will, I fay, be confirmed beyond all doubt, by the 

recital of the facts. 

. cities, which we have juſt now mentioned, remained 

er this form of government during the courſe of twenty- 

* : years : in which time, they elected annually two Pretors, 
0 a common Secretary. But afterwards, they choſe to place 
the whole adminiſtration in one fingle Prietor, The firſt who 
„obtained that honour, was Marcus "of Carynia. Four years 
alter this Prætorſhip, Aratus the Sicyonian, though he was 
Vor. I. X ES then 
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then no more than twenty years old, by his bravery and cou- 
rage gave liberty to his country, and Joined it to the Acliæan 
League ; for he had always greatly admired the conſtitution 
of this Republick. Eight years afterwards, being himſelf 
elected Prætor of the Achæans for the ſecond time, he found 
A means to take Acrocorinthus by lurprize, in which Antigonus 
d then a garriſon. By gaining this important place, he de- 
veces all the people of Peloponneſus from no {ſmall appre- 
Benhons; reſtored the Corinthians to their liberty; and en- 
gazed them to become a part of the Achæan Government. In 
the courſe of the ſame year, he made himſelf maſter of the 
city of Megara by ſome ſecret management, and joined it 
likewiſe to the confederacy. This was the year before the 
final defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily ; which forced them 
to abandon all the Iſland, and pay a Tribute to the Romans. 
Thus Aratus in a ſhort time greatly enlarged the growing 
power of the Achæans: and ever afterwards, as long as he 
was employed in the adminiftration of their aftairs, his con- 
duct was uniform and conſtant, and never deviated from the 
points which he had at firſt in view: to drive the Macedo- 
nians out of Peloponneſus; to deſtroy the Tyrants every 
where; and reſtore to the people all their natural rights, 
and that common liberty which their anceſtors had before 
enjoyed. 
During the lifetime of Antigonus Gonatas, it was a taſk of 
ad ſmall” difficulty, to reſiſt on one hand the intrigues and 
artful policy of that Prince, and the rapaciouſneſs and bold 
Ambition of the Ætolians on the other, For theſe two Powers 
had advanced ſo far together in their unjuſt attempts, that 
they even formed the project of a league, for the intire de- 
ftruction of the Achæans. But Aratus, by his wiſdom and 
indefatigable pains, effectually broke and fruſtrated the 
deſign. 
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After the death of this Prince, the Achæans entered into 2 

treaty of alliance with the Ftolians and aſliſted them in the 
war againſt Demetrius. By this compliance, all paſt jcalouſics 
were removed : and their former enmity gave place to conh- 
dence and friendſhip, When Demetrius was allo dead, alter 
2 reign of ten years only, and about the time in which the 
Romans firſt paſſed into Illyria, the Achæans found this con- 
juncture to be highly favourable to them for advancing their 
deſigns. For all the Tyrants of Peloponneſus were now diſ- 
heartened, and diflident of their tuture ſafety. They had loſt 
their Maſter and their Chief : the Sovereign, by whom they 
were {ſupported and maintained in pay. On the other hand, 
Aratus urged them cloſe : and ſhewed his reſolution to oli 
cvery Tyranny. He promiſed great rewards and honours to 
thoſe that would voluntarily ſubmit : and threatened ruin and 
extreme puniſhment to all ſuch as ſhould refuſe, By theſe 
means they were all engaged to diveſt themſelves of the Royal 
power; to reſtore liberty to their ſeveral cities ; . and to unitc 
them to the Achæan League. Lyſiadas, the Tyrant of Mega- 
lopolis, whoſe wile diſcernment taught him to forelce what 
would ſhortly happen, had reſigned his dignity, and joincd 
his country to the Republick, cven in the lifetime ot Dem«<- 
trius. His example was now followed by Ariſtomachus, the 
tyrant of Argos: and by Xeno and Cleonymus, the 1 yrants 
of the Hanne. and Phliaſians. 

The Ztolians, who were by nature rapacious and unjuit, 
could not behold without envy this great increalc- of the 
Achæan power and ſtrength. They began to fiatter thent- 
'elves with ſecret hopes of breaking the Conicderacy, and 
emiching themſelves with the ſpoil. As they had formerly 
inared with Alexander the towns of Acarnania, and had 
afterwards formed the project of dividing alſo between Anti- 
gouus Gonatas and themſelves the cities of Achaia, they wete 


now perſuaded, that it would be no hard taſk to carry into 
X 2 execution 
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execution this laſt deſign. With this view, they reſolved to 
concert the matter firſt in private with Antigonus, the Guar- 
dian of young Philip, and with Cleomenes King of Lacedæ- 
mon, and to demand aſſiſtance from thoſe Princes. They 
knew, that Antigonus at this time governed Macedon in full 
ſecurity; and that he was the declared and open enemy of 
the Achæans, becauſe they had taken Acrocorinthus from him 
by ſurprize. They imagined therefore, that if they could 
once inſpire the Lacedæmonians with the ſame hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion, and engage them into this deſign, the Achæans, attacked 
at once on cvery ſide as occaſion ſhould direct, muſt neceſſa- 
rily fink beneath the efforts of their united feces In truth, 

the proſpect of ſucceſs ſeemed very fair and promiſing. But 
in concerting this project, one circumſtance of great moment 
was forgot. For it never once occyrred to their reflection, 
that Aratus was the man, who was to oppoſe all their mea- 
fares, and counteract their motions : a man, whoſe abilities 
were ſuperior to every difficulty. And indeed ſo effectually 
did he oppoſe them, defeating all their counſels, and turning. 
their projets to their own deſtruction, that this unjuſt and 
unprovoked attack, inſtead of accompliſhing any part af that 
which was intended from it, ſerved only to W new life and 
vigour to the Achæan Commonwealth, We {ſhall give a 
diſtinct and clear account of the manner in which the whole 
was then conducted, 

When Aratus ſaw, that the Ætolians were reſtrained: by 
ſhame, from declaring themſelves the open enemies of the 
Achzans, from whom they had received great ſervices in the 
war againſt Demetrius; yet that they were acting in private 
concert with the Lacedemonians, and had ſuffered their jea- 
louſy, and their hatred of the Achæans, to carry them to ſuch 
excels, that when Cleomenes had taken by ſurprize Tegea, 
Mantinea, and Orchomenus, which were at that time not 
only in alliance with the Atolians, but aſſociated alſo to their 
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government, they not only ſhewed no reſentment of this in- 
{ult, but even yielded to him the full poſſeſſion of thoſe cities; 
when he ſaw, that a Nation, whoſe character it was to declare 
war upon the ſlighteſt pretexts, even againſt thoſe from whom 
they had received no wrong, was now on a ſudden ſo much 
changed, that they not only bore with patience an attack 
made upon them in direct breach of treaties, but were even 
content to give up all their claim to three cities of impor- 
tance, that by means of this new ſtrength Cleomenes might 
be able to maintain the war againſt the Achæans: when 
Aratus, I fay, and the reſt of the Chiefs of the Republick, 
had fully conſidered and debated all theſe circumſtances, the 
reſult of their deliberations was, that they would not yet take 
arms avowedly againſt any power, but only hold themſelves 
in readineſs to oppoſe all attempts that ſhould be made againſt 
them. This was their firſt determination. But ſome time 
afterwards, when Cleomenes had built the Fortreſs, called 
Athenæum, in the Megalopolitan territory, and began to act 
againſt them in a hoſtile manner without reſerve, the Achæans 
then called a general Council, and it was there reſolved, that 
war ſhould be declared againſt the Lacedæmonians. 

Such was the beginning of that which is called the Cleo- 
menic War. The Achæans at firſt deſigned to employ their 
own proper forces only, in defence of their State and country, 
For it ſeemed leſs honourable, to owe their ſafety to a foreign 
army: and they were willing alſo to preſerve the friendſhip of 
King Ptolemy ; to whom they were indebted for many fa— 
vours ; and who on that account might perhaps ſhew ſome 
reſentment, if they now invited any other power to their at- 
ſiſtance. But as the war began to advance faſt upon them, 
and was preſſed with equal vigour and dexterity by Clco- 
menes, who had ſubverted the lawſul conſtitution of his 


country, and eſtabliſhed a Tyranny in Sparta, Aratus, having 


carefully weighed the danger, and made due reflection allo 
; upon. 
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upon the daring ſpirit, and malicious diſpofition of the Æto- 
lians, percei e that it was nece{iary to have recourſe in time 
to Dime ex bedient, which might divert the fatal conſequences 
that were in view. In this deſign, he turned his eyes towards 
Antigonus, whom he knew to be a Prince of perfect judge- 
ment and cx perience; at all times ready to make alliances, as 
occaſion 'ſhould require; and punk in obſerving them 
when made. But he remembered alſo, that Kings paturally 
bear neither enmity nor friendſhip towards any; "but are in 
both determined by the rule of intereſt alone. He reſolved 
therefore to explain at large to Antigonus the dangers that 
would probably ariſe, even againſt himſelf, from the preſent 
ſituation of affairs in Greece; and endeavour by that means to 
draw him from his party, and engage him to join his forces 
with the Achæans. It was requiſite however, that he ſhould 
keep this reſolution for ſome time ſecret. For he knew, that 
if it ſhould be once diſcovered, Cleomenes and the ZXtolians. 
would employ every art to defeat his purpoſe. He was ap- 
prehenſive allo, that it might too much depreſs the courage 
of his en ene if he ſhould ſeem to deſpair of ſaying the 
Republick by it's own 8 115 forces: and more cſpecially, 
if he ſhould now apply for ſuccour to the Macedonians, 
whom they always had regarded as their cnemics. In the 
conduct therefore of this whole deſign, he was forced to 


employ the greateſt ſecrecy and caution ; and both-to-fpeak— — 


and act, in a manner very oppoſite to hls real ſentiments. 


And from hence it happens, that many circumſtances, which 
relate to this tranſaction, are omitted in his Memoirs. 


When he ſaw then, that the Megalopolitans were the firſt 
and greateſt ſufferers in the war, both becauſe their country 
lay ncareſt to Lacedæmon, and becauſe the Achæans were 
themſelves too much embarraſſed to ſend the ſuccours to them 
that were neceſſary; when he conſidered alſo, that this people 


wer . favourably diſpoſed towards the Houſe of Ma- 


cedon, 
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cedon, on account of ſome good offices which they had 
received: from Philip the ſon of Amyntas ; he made no doubt, 
but that as ſoon as the war ſhould become too heavy for their 
ſtrength, they would immediately have recourſe to Antigonus 
and the Macedonians. He ſent therefore for Nicop'.ancs and 
Cercidas; two Megalopolitans, who had formerly been con- 
acted with his family by the ties of hoſpitaiicy z and who by 
their abilities were very capable of promoting his deſign. To 
theſe he privately diſcloſed his project: and, through their 
means, ſoon afterwards engaged the Megalopolitans to fend 
ſome deputies to the Achæan States, requeſting their permiſ- 
ſion to invite Antigonus to their aſſiſtance. . Nicophanes and 
Cercidas were themſelves appointed for the embaſly : and their 
_ inſtructions were, t proceed without delay to the court of 
Macedon, in cafe that the Achæans ſhould approve of the 
deſign. 

The Achæans yielded their conſent: and the deputies began 
their journey without delay, and were admitted to a conference 
with the King. With reſpect to their own particular country, 
they ſpoke in a few words only, what the occaſion ſeemed barely 
to require. But they enlarged more copiouſly upon the gencral 
ſituation of affairs in Greege; according to the inſtructions, 
which they had received in private from Aratus. They explained 
the views of the Ætolians and Cleomenes ; ſhewed the tendency 
of their deſigns; and warned the King of the fatal conſcquen- 


ces, that were likely to reſult from this confederacy, For though 


the Achæans only were moſt immijnently threatened, yet the 
danger mult at laſt extend even to Antigonus himlelt. It was 
clear to every judgement, that the Achæans could not long 
maintain their ground, againſt the efforts of two ſo powerful 
memies. Nor was it leſs clear and evident, that Cleomencs 
and the ZFtolians, would never be contented with the con- 
eſt of the Achæans only. For ſuch was the diſpoſition of the 


£Ltolians, that the bounds not only of Peloponnclus, but even 
Of 
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of Greece itſelf, would be thought too narrow for their rapa- 
ciouſneſs and wild ambition. And though the Whole deſigu 
and purpoſe of Cleomenes ſeemed at orelent to aim at nothing 
more, than the ſupreme command in Peloponneſus, yet when 
this ſhould be once obtained, there was no room to doubt, 
but that he would imm 1ediately enlarge his views, and endea- 
vour to ſeize the ſovereignty of the feſt of Greece; at which 
he could never arrive, but by the ruin of the Macedonian 
Monarchy. They thereiore advited the King, to turn his 
thoughts upon the future: and to conſider with himſelf, 
whether it would not be far more ſuited to his intereſts, to 
join his forces with the Achzans and Bœotians, and contend 
with Cleomenes 1n Pcloponneſus for the ſupreme cominand of 
Greece, than, by neglecting at this time to fave a great and 
powerful nation, to be farced at laſt to maintain a war in the 
very heart of Theſſaly, and defend his own proper kingdom, 
againſt the united forces of the Ætolians and Bœotians, the 
Lacedæmonians and Achæans. They farther added, that if 
the Ætolians, ſoftened by the remembrance of the ſervices 
which they had received from the Achæans in the war againſt 
Demetrius, ſhould forbear to take arms againſt them, they 
would themſelves ſtand fingly againſt the efforts of Cleome- 
nes, and ſhould want no foreign ſuccours, unleſs the fortune 
of the war ſhould prove in all points Contrary to their hopes. 
But in caſe that the ſucceſs ſhould fail to anſwer their endea- 
vours, or the ZEtolians declare themſelves their enemies, they 
then earneſtly beſought Antigonus, that he would interpoſe 
without delay, and give ſafety to the States of Peloponneſus, 
while there was yet time to ſave them. With regard to any 
terms of caution and ſecurity, they aſſured the King, that 
Aratus would take care to find ſuch expedients, as ſhould 
fully ſatisfy all par ties: and that he would ſend him notice 
alſo of the time, in which it would be ſeaſonable for him to 
begin his march to their aſſiſtance. 


Antigonus 
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Antigonus was convinced that this kind of reaſoning was 
perſectly juſt and ſolid; and began to apply his whole atten- 
tion to the affairs that were before him. He ſent letters 
to the Megalopolitans, afluring them that he was ready to 
aſſiſt them with his forces, in caſe that the Achæans ſhoul: 
approve of the deſign. 5 | 

When Nicophanes and Cercidas were returned, and had 

dclivered the letters, and made report of the favourable incli- 
nations of the king, the Megalopolitans, being greatly pleaſed 
with their ſucceſs, ſent in all haſte to the Council of the 
Achæans, and preſſed them to invite Antigonus without delay, 
and leave to him the whole conduct of the war. Aratus like- 
wiſe, when he had heard in private from Nicophanes of the 
diſpoſition which the king had ſhewn with reſpect both to the 
Achzans and himſelf, was beyond meaſure filled with joy. He 
now perceived, that he had not beſtowed his pains upon a vain 
or fruitleſs project: and that Antigonus was by no means ſo 
intirely alienated from him, as the Ztolians had believed. 
He judged it alſo to be a moſt happy circumſtance, that the 
Megalopolitans, in referring to Antigonus the care of their 
affairs, had reſolved to uſe the mediation of the Achan States. 
For his rſt wiſh was, that there might be no want at all of 
ſoreign ſuccours. But if neceſſity ſhould force them to have 
recourſe to any ſuch aſſiſtance, he rather choſe, that the ap- 
plication ſhould be made by all the States of Achaia, than by 
himſelf, For there ſeemed to be ſome caule to fear, that it 
Antigonus, when he had firſt ſubdued the Lacedæmonians and 
Cleomenes, ſhould engage in any ill deſigns againſt the Re- 
publick of the Achæans, the blame would all be imputed to 
lim alone: ſince all men would confider ſuch a conduct as the 
effect of a juſt reſentment, ſor the injury that had been done 
to the Macedonians by Aratus, in taking Acrocorinthus from 
them. When the Megalopolitans thereiore had ſhewn the 


Letters in the Council of the Achæans, and conjured them to 
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invite Antigonus to their aſſiſtance without delay; and when 
the people began to declare aloud their readineſs to comply 
with this requeſt; Aratus came forwards in the Aſſembly, 
and ſpoke largely in praiſe of the zeal and good inclinations 
of Antigonus, and commended alſo the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple. But he exhorted them in the moſt earneſt and pathetic 
manner, to employ in the firſt place their utmoſt efforts, 
and endeavour by every expedient, to defend their cities and 
their country, by their own genuine forces: that both their 
honour and their intereſt required it from them: And in caſe 
that fortune ſhould fail to give ſucceſs to their endeavours, that 
it would then be early enough to implore the aſſiſtance of 
their friends, when they had firſt been torced to abandon all 
hopes of ſafety from themſelves.” _ 

Theſe ſentiments were applauded by the whole Aſſembly. 
They reſolved therefore to adhere to this opinion, and ſuſtain 
the war alone. But ſome time afterwards, when King Ptolemy, 
being perſuaded that the Lacedzmonians would be able to 
aſſiſt him more effectually than the Achæans in the deſigns 
which he had formed againſt the Kings of Macedon, had 
rejected the alliance of the Achzans, and engaged to furniſh 
Clcomenes with ſuch ſupplies, as might enable him to carry 
on the war againſt Antigonus ; when the Achæans had been 
ſurprized by Cleomenes upon their march, and ſuffered great 
lols near Lyczum ; when they had alſo been a ſecond time 
defeated in the Laodician Plains near Megalopolis, in which 
action Leuſiadas was lain ; and laſtly, when they had ſuffered 
a complete and dreadful overthrow in a general engagement, at 
a place called Hecatombzum in the Dymean territory ; their 
affairs were then ſo deſperate, that, without any new delay, 
they with one voice agreed to invite Antigonus to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Aratus ſent his own ſon to the King, to ſettle the 
terms of their agreement. But there was one point, which 
cauſed no ſmall embarraſſment, It was not probable, that 
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Antigonus would march to their relief, unleſs Acrocorinthus 
ſhould be firſt reſtored; and the city of Corinth likewi{- 
yielded to him for his Place of Arms. But the Achæans would 
not venture to ſurrender Corinth, without the conſent of the 
inhabitants. Some little delay was therefore made in thei: 
deliberations 3 till an expedient could be found, and ſuc! 
ſureties offered, as might ſatisfy the King. 

In the mean time Cleomenes, having ſpread great terror 
every where by thoſe victories that have now been mentioned, 
advanced at leiſure through the country ; drawing the cities 
to ſubmiſſion, ſome by gentle means, and ſome by force. In 
this manner he gained Caphyæ, Pellene, Phencum, Argos, 
Phlius, Cleone, Epidaurus, Hermiona, Trœzen, and laſtly 
Corinth; and then went and incamped before Sicyon. Hap- 
pily theſe rapid conqueſts freed the Achwans from that great 
difficulty, which had obſtructed all their mcaſures. For no 
{ooner had the inhabitants of Corinth commanded all the 
Achzans to leave the city, and ſent a deputation to Cleome- 
nes to invite him to take poſſeſſion of it, than Aratus, having 
now obtained a fair and honeſt pretext, ſurrendered Acroco- 


rinthus to Antigonus. Thus he wiped away at once all remem- 
brance of his former offence againſt the Houſe of Macedon ; 


cave a ſtrong aſſurance of the fincerity of his intentions, with 
regard to the preſent Treaty; and furniſhed the Macedonians 
with a commodious Place of Arms ſor the approaching war. 


GR HIV. 


A* ſoon as Cleomenes heard, that the Achæans had con- 
cluded a treaty with Antigonus, he marched from 
betore Sicyon, and incamped upon the Iſthmus. He caſt up 
an intrenchment round all the ſpace that lay between Acroco- 


zinthus and the Onian mountains: and perſuaded himſelf, 
4 5 that 
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that he was now ſecure of obtaining the ſovereignty of Pelo- 
ponneſus. 

Antigonus had long ago completed all his preparations, 
and waited only for the proper time of action, as Aratus had 
adviſed, But when he ſaw the rapid progreſs of Cleomenes, 
he began to apprehend, that this Prince would ſoon advance, 
and attack him even in the very heart of Theſſaly, He ſent 
word therefore to the Achæans, that they ſhould be punQual 
in the execution of the meaſures that had been concerted ; 
and himſelf began his march with the army towards the Iſth- 
mus, through Eubœa. For the Ætolians, among other expe- 
dients which they contrived to prevent Antigonus from lending 
any aſſiſtance to the Achæans, had ſent him notice, that his 
army ſhould have no paſſage through Thermopylæ; and in 

caſe he ſhould attempt to march that way, that they would 
oppoſe him by force of arms. 

While Antigonus and Cleomenes lay in oppoſite camps 
upon the Iſthmus, the one watching his opportunity to pa!s 
into Peloponneſus, the other ready to oppoſe his entrance, 
the Achæans, though much weakened by their loſſes, ſtil] main 
tained their courage, and reſolved to purſue the war with vigour, 
And when Ariſtotle, a citizen of Argos, had formed a party 
in the place againſt Cleomenes, they immediately ſent away 
Fimoxenus with a body of ee who made themſclves maſ- 
ters of the city. This ee accident gave inftantly a new 
face to their affairs. For ſo effectually did it depreſs the 
ardour of Cleomenes, and damp the courage of his army, that 
though this Genera! was poſſeſſed of all the advantageous 

poſts, and furniſhed with ſupplies of every kind in greater | 

as than Antigonus ; though he was far more bold 

and enterprizing than that Prince. and more ſtrongly animated 

by the love of glory; yet no ſooner had he received the news 

that Argos was taken by the Achæans, than he at once aban- 

doned all his conqueſts, and rather Hed, than retreated, Low 
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wards; as if he had feared, that the enemy would ſoon ſur— 
round him on every ſide. In his way, he found means to 
enter Argos, and for ſome time had hopes of recovering the 
city; but was at laſt repulſed. For as the Achæans main- 
tained their poſt with courage, ſo the inhabitants eſpecially 
reſiſted with a more than common force and obſlinacy ; as 
if they had deſigned to make atonement for their paſt offence, 
in having embraced his party. When this attempt had failed, 
he continued his route through Mantinea, and returned again 
to Sparta, | 

Antigonus now entered Peloponneſus without refiſtance ; 
took poſſeſſion of Acrocorinthus; and advanced with great 
celerity to Argos: from whence, when he had firſt beſtowed 
hich commendations upon the courage of the inhabitants, and 
ſettled the affairs of the city, he continued his march towards 
Arcadia, He drove out the garriſons from all the forts that 
had been built by Cleomenes, in the territory of the AÆgians 
and Belminates, and filled them with the troops of Megalo- 
polis. He went afterwards to Ægium; and was preſent in 
the Council of the Achæan States. He there ſhewed at large 
the motives of his conduct; propoſed his ſentiments with 
regard to the future operations of the war: and was declared 
the General in chief of the Allies, 

After ſome time ſpent in winter quarters in the nciphbour- 


hood of Sicyon and Corinth, as the ſpring now advanced, he 


again began his march with the forces, and arrived in three 
days before Tegea: and being joined there by the Achæans, 
he immediately inveſted the town. The ſiege was puſhed by 
the Macedonians with ſo much vigour, as well by mining as 
by the other methods of attack, that the inhabitants in a 
thort time loſt all hope, and ſubmitted at diſcretion. Antigo- 
nus, having fecured the place by a ſufficient garriſon, ad- 
vanced in haſte towards Laconia, When he approached the fron- 
tiers, he engaged the Lacedæmonians, who were there en- 
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camped, in ſome light ſkirmiſhes, hoping to draw on a gene- 
ral battle. But having received notice by his Spies, that the 
garriſon of Orchomenus had retired from the place and joined 
Cleomenes, he immediately decamped, and directing his 
march that way, took the town in the firſt aſſault. He next 
laid ſiege to Mantinea, which was ſtruck with terror, and ſur- 
rendered. Marching from thence, he gained Heræa and Tel- 
phuſſa, which were yielded voluntarily to him by the inhabi- 
tants ; and afterwards, as the ſummer now was paſt, returned 
again to Ægium, to be preſent at the Council of the States. He 
ſent away the Macedonians, to take their winter quarters in 
their own country: while himſelf ſtaid behind at Ægium; to 
deliberate with the Achæans on the meaſures that were proper 
to be purſued. 

When Cleomenes ſaw, that the Macedonians were diſmiſſed, 
and that Antigonus was left in Ægium with only the merce- 
nary troops; that he was diſtant full three days journey from 
Megalopolis; that this city, on account both of it's great 
extent, and the ſmall number of the inhabitants, could not 
caſily be guarded againſt anenemy 3 that at this time eſpeci- 
ally, it actually was guarded with lefs attention than before, 
becauſe Antigonus was near; and that the greater part of the 
citizens, who were of age to bear arms, had been already loſt, 
in the engagements near Lycæum and the Laodician Plains, 
he found means, with the aſſiſtance of ſome Meſſenian Exiles 
who at that time reſided in the place, to enter the city pri- 
vately by night. But when day appeared, the inhabitants 
maintained their ground with ſo much bravery, that he found 
himſelf in the greateſt danger, not only of being forced back 
again with loſs, but of ſuffering an entire defeat : as it had 
happened to him about three months before, when he made 
the ſame attempt, and entered the city in the part that was 
called Colæum. At this time however, as his forces were very 


numerous, and had ſeized on all the advantageous poſts, Mm - 
a 
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laſt accompliſhed his deſign: drove out the Megalopolitans; 


and made himſelf maſter of the place: which he immedi— 
atcly pillaged and deſtroyed with ſo much bitterneſs of rage 
and fury, as left no hope, that it ever could again be inha- 
bited. This ſevere treatment ſeems to have flowed from no 
other cauſe than the mere reſentment of Cleomenes : who 
was enraged to find, that among all the Megalopolitans and 
Stymphalians, not one could be prevailed upon at this con- 
juncture to embrace his intercſts, and betray the liberties of 
his fellow-citizens. Among the Clitorians indeed, a generous 
people, and paſſionately fond of freedom, there was found a 
fingle traitor, named Thearces, whoſe baſeneſs ſeemed to caſt 
ſome infamy upon his country. But the Clitorians upon that 
account very reaſonably deny, that he derived his birth from 
them: and declare him to have been the ſpurious and deſerted 
oFspring of a ſoldier from Orchomenus. 

In compoſing this part of my Hiſtory, as I have chiefly 
followed Aratus for my guide, and drawn my matcrials from 
him, and as many perſons are inclined to prefer Phylarchus, 
who gives a very different account of theſe tranſactions, I 
think it neceſſary to beſtow in this place ſome little obſerva- 
tion upon the talents and capacity of this Hiſtorian; that his 
Relations, which indeed are fabulous and falſe, may no longer 
poſſeſs that credit, which ought only to be paid to thoſe that 
are genuine and true. 

This Writer then, through every part of his performance, 
has ſhewn abundant proots of haſte, inaccuracy, want of 
judgement and diſcernment. But it is not my deſign to enter 
into a critical examination of them all. I ſhall at preſent 
conſider his accounts of thoſe tranſactions only, which fall 
within the period of the Cleomenic War. And theſe indeed 
will be ſufficient, not only to explain his ſentiments, and the 
temper with which he wrote, but to ſhew allo in what . 
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camped, in ſome light ſkirmiſhes, hoping to draw on a gene- 
ral battlc. But having received notice by his Spies, that the 
garriſon of Orchomenus had retired from the place and joined 
Cleomenes, he immediately decamped, and directing his 
march that way, took the town in the firſt aſſault. He next 
laid ſiege to Mantinea, which was ſtruck with terror, and ſur- 
rendered. Marching from thence, he gained Hera and Tel-. 
phuſſa, which were yielded voluntarily to him by the inhabi- 
tants ; and afterwards, as the ſummer now was paſt, returned 
again to Ægium, to be preſent at the Council of the States. He 
ſent away the Macedonians, to take their winter quarters in 
their own country: while himſelf ſtaid behind at Ægium; to 
deliberate with the Achæans on the meaſures that were proper 
to be purſued. 
When Cleomenes ſaw, that the Macedonians were diſmiſſed, 
and that Antigonus was left in Ægium with only the merce- 
nary troops; that he was diſtant full three days journey from 
Megalopolis ; that this city, on account both of it's great 
extent, and the ſmall number of the inhabitants, could not 
ealzly be guarded againſt an enemy; that at this time eſpeci- 
ally, it actually was guarded with leſs attention than before, 
becauſe Antigonus was near; and that the greater part of the 
citizens, who were of age to bear arms, had been already loſt, 
in the engagements near Lycæum and the Laodician Plains, 
he found means, with the aſſiſtance of ſome Meſſenian Exiles 
who at that time reſided in the place, to enter the city pri- 
vately by night. But when day appeared, the inhabitants 
maintained their ground with ſo much bravery, that he found 
himſelf in the greateſt danger, not only of being forced back 
again with loſs, but of ſuffering an entire defeat: as it had 
happened to him about three months before, when he made 
the ſame attempt, and entered the city in the part that was 
called Colæum. At this time however, as his forces were very 
numerous, and had ſeized on all the advantageous poſts, he at 
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laſt accompliſhed his deſign: drove out the Megalopolitans; 


and made himſelf maſter of the place: which he immedi- 
ately pillaged and deſtroyed with ſo much hitterneſs of rage 
and fury, as left no hope, that it ever could again be inha- 
bited. This ſevere treatment ſeems to have flowed from no 
other cauſe than the mere reſentment of Cleomenes : who 
was enraged to find, that among all the Megalopolitans and 
Stymphalians, not one could be prevailed upon at this con- 
juncture to embrace his intereſts, and betray the liberties of 
his fellow-citizens. Among the Clitorians indeed, a generous 
pcople, and paſſtonately fond of freedom, there was found a 
jingle traitor, named Thearces, whoſe baſeneſs ſeemed to caſt 
ſome infamy upon his country. But the Clitorians upon that 
account very reaſonably deny, that he derived his birth from 
them: and declare him to have bcen the ſpurious and deſerted 
oFspring of a ſoldier from Orchomenus. 

In compoling this part of my Hiſtory, as I have chiefly 
followed Aratus for my guide, and drawn my materials from 
him, and as many perſons are inclined to prefer Phylarchus, 
who gives a very different account of theſe tranſactions, I 
think it neceſſary to beſtow in this place ſome little obſerva- 
tion upon the talents and capacity of this Hiſtorian ; that his 
Relations, which indecd are fabulous and falſe, may no longer 
poſſeſs that credit, which ought only to be paid to thole that 
are genuine and true. 

This Writer then, through cvery part of his performance, 
has ſhewn abundant proots of haſte, inaccuracy, want of 
judgement and diſcernment. But it is not my deſign to enter 
into a critical examination of them all. I ſhall at preſent 
conſider his accounts of thoſe tranſactions only, which fall 
within the period of the Cleomenic War. And theſe indeed 
will be ſufficient, not only to explain his ſentiments, and the 
temper with which he wrote, but to ſhcw allo in what ti 
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he was poſſeſſed of thoſe abilities that are requiſite for ſuch an 
undertaking, 

In dider 1 to expoſe the cruelty of Antigonus and the Mace- 
donians, and of Aratus and the Achæans, he relates, that the 
Mantineans, after they had been conquered by them, were 
puniſhed in a manner the moſt ſevere : and that the largeſt 
and moſt ancient City of all Arcadia was condemned to 
ſtruggle with ſuch calamities, as filled the Greeks with aſto- 
niſhment and horror, and melted them into tears. He then 

endeavours to move his readers to compaſſion, and force them 
even to feel the ſufferings which he relates: ſetting in view 
before them the companies of unhappy women, joining toge- 
ther in embraces, ſtriking their bare boſoms, and tearing their 
diſheveled hair: and deſcribing the lamentations and the tears 
of huſbands and their wives, who, together with their chil- 
dren and their aged parents, were dragged away in promiſ- 
cuous crouds to flavery. Thus it is that in every part of his 
Work, his chiet pains and art are conſtantly employed 1 in 
painting ſcenes of miſery and horror. But ſurely there is no 
need to uſe many words, to explode a kind of writing fo 
mean and womaniſh. Let us conſider rather, what is -the 
genuine and proper character, and what the peculiar uſe, of 
Hiſtory. 

An Hiſtorian then, inſtead of endcavouring, like the writers 
of Tragedy, to ſtrike the reader with admiration or with ter- 
ror, inſtęad of dreſſing up probable ſpeeches, and enumerating 
all tho circumſtances that might poſſibly have followed after 
every accident, ſhould be ſatisfied with giving a bare relation 
of ſuch facts and diſcourſes as really happened, though per- 
haps they may contain nothing great or elevated. Por the 
nature and deſign of Tragedy are very different from thoſe of 
Hiſtory. The buſineſs of the former f is, to ſtrike and captivate 
the minds of the hearers for the preſent moment, by ſuch re- 


preſentations as are barely probable: whereas Hiſtory profeſſes 
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to give leſſons of improvement cven to ſuture times, by re- 
lating ſuch diſcourſes and events as are ſtrictly truce. In the one 
therefore, the Probable, though falſe, may be ſuthcient to 
conduct us to the end in view, which is amuſement and de- 
light: but the other, whoſe proper work is to convey inſtruc- 
tion, mult be always built on truth. 

In recounting all theſe diſmal accidents, Phylarchus is for 
the molt part ſilent alſo with reſpect to the cauſe and motives 
by which they were occaſioned. And>yet, unleſs we are 
previouſly informed of theſe, it is not poſſible to know whe- 
ther the caſe can reaſonably Jay claim either to our indignation 
or our pity. It is, for inſtance, a lamentable ſpectacle, to ice a 
[ree man whipped with rods. But when this is the proper 
puniſhment of his crimes, it muſt be allowed to have hap- 
pened juſtly to him: and whenever it is done for the ſake of 
diſcipline and reformation, we even applaud thoſe perſons 
who inflict it. To take away the life of a citizen, is con- 
ſidered as a moſt horrid crime, and ſuch as calls for the ſe— 
vereſt vengeance. Yet a man may openly deſtroy an adul- 
terer or a robber, without any fear of being punilhed lor it. 
And thoſe who reſcue their country from a traitor or a tyrant, 
are even thought worthy of the greateſt honours, It is mani- 
{eſt therefore, that in order to paſs a perfect judgement on 
any action, inſtead of barely contemplating the act itſelf, we 
ihoul examine the cauſes that produced it, together with the 
intention and the views of thoſe by whom it was done : tor, 
agreeably to the difference that is found in theſe, the action 


will be likewiſe different. 


With! regard to the fact which occaſioned theſe reflections, 


the truth is as follows. The Mantincans, without any pro- 


vocation or excuſe, had deſerted the Achzan Confederacy, 
and delivered up their country and themſelves, firſt to the 
Atolians, and alterwards to Cleomenes, and were joined by 


him to the Lacedzmonian State, In theſe circumſtances, 
Vol. I. "= about 
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about four years before the arrival of Antigonus, they were 
conquered by the Achzans, with the aſſiſtance of a party that 
Aratus had gained within the city. But ſo far were they 
trom being expoſed at this time to any ſevere or cruel treat- 
ment in reſentment of their offence, that on the contrary al! 
Greece talked loudly of the ſudden change which ſeemed to 
have been effected in the diſpolition of theſe people towards 
each other. For when Aratus nad made himſelf maſter of 
the city, he ſtrictly forbad his ſoldiers to touch any of the 
goods of the inhabitants. And having afterwards called the 
pcople together, he exhorted them to reſume their courage, 
and remain ſatisfied in their preſent ſtate : for that as long as 
they would conſider themſelves as a part of the Achæan Go- 
vernment, they might live in perfect freedom and ſecurity. 
An indulgence ſo unexpected, and which ſo far exceeded all 
their hopes, changed at once the inclinations of the Manti- 
neans. They no longer remembered the friends whom the 
had loſt in battle, or the dangers to which themſelves had 
been expoſed: but embraced the Achæans, who ſo late! 
were their enemies; admitted them to their houſes and their 
feaſts ; and {trove to expreſs their joy by every act of hoſpi- 
tality and kindnels. And this indeed was highly reafonable. 
For certainly no people ever fell into the hands of a more 
merciful or more generous enemy: or eſcaped, with fo little 
difficulty, from thoſe calamitics that are eſteemed the greateſt 
in human lilc. A happineſs, which they Gy owed to the 
a humanity of Aratus and the Achæans. | 
Some time afterwards, this people, being diſturbed by 
ſome inteſtine tumults, and apprehenſive alſo of ſome danger 
from the Lacedemonians and Ztolians, requeſted from the 
Achzans a garriſon for their ſecurity. The Achæans choſe ty 
lot three hundred of their own citizens : who all left their 
country and their fortunes, and went and refided in Manti- 
nea, to watch over the ti and ſafety of that city. They 
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added alſo to them a body of two hundred mercenaries. But 
the Mantineans not long aſterwards, taking occaſion from 


ſome new diſſenſions which broke out among them, called in 
the Lacedzmonians, delivered their city to 1 and killed 
all the Achæans that were in the place. A perfidy, more 
horrible and impious, than can be well expreſſed. For though 
they had reſolved to diſclaim the friendſhip of the Achæans, 

and forget all the favours which they had received from their 
Republick, yet they ought at leaſt to have ſent home unhurt 
thoſe troops which they had before admitted as Allies: fince 
by the Jaws of nations, this indulgence is always granted even 
to an enemy. But the Mantincans reſolved to violate theſe 

laws; infult the common rights of mankind ; and perpetrate 
an inexpiable crime ; that by ſuch a conduct, they might be 
able more ſtrongly to aſſure Cleomenes of their zcal and cloſe 
attachment to his cauſe, This action ſurely might in juſtice 
draw after it the heavieſt reſentment. To embrue their hands 
in the blood of thoſe, by whom themſelves, when they had 
fallen into their power not long before, were diſmiſſed with 
pardon ; and who at this very moment were employed in de- 
tending the liberties and ſafety of their city: what, let me 
aſk, would” have been the proper puniſhment {or ſuch a 


"crime? It will perhaps be ſaid, that as ſoon as they were 


conquercd, they ſhould have been ſold for ſlaves together with 
their wives and children. But this is no more than what is 
ulually permitted by the laws of war, cven againſt thoſe who 
a not been guilty of any uncommon wickedneſs, The 
lantincans therefore deſerved to be treated in fome more ri- 
gorous manner. And if they had even been involved in all 
that wretchedneſs which is deſcribed at large by Phylarchus, it 
would have been ſo far from exciting the Greeks to ſympathy 
and compaſſion, that on the contrary they muſt have applauded 
hoſe, who took care not to leave ſo great a crime unpunithed. 


But in truth, the whole which they ſuffered was, that their 
| 2 2 goods 
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goods were pillaged, and the citizens expoſed to ſale, It i; 
clear therefore, that Phylarchus, in order to ſurprize and 
ſtrike the reader, has invented not only a mere heap of falſe- 
hoods, but ſuch falſchoods too, as bear not any ſhew of pro- 
bability ; while, through an excels of ignorance, he make; 
no mention of a fa& that was coincident with that which he 
relates, and which might very properly have been connected 
with it. For when the Achæans, at this very time, had taken 
the town of Tegea by ſtorm, they uſed none of the fame ſe- 
verity towards the inhabitants. Yet if the ſufferings of the 
Mantineans had been the bare effect of a cruel diſpoſition in 
their enemies, it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the people 
of Tegea would have been treated alſo with equal rigour. But 
as the Mantineans alone were puniſhed with ſeverity, it is 
manifeſt beyond all doubt, that the conduct of the Achæans 
' muſt of neceſſity be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe. 

In another place he relates, that Ariſtomachus, a man of 
an illuſtrious family, deſcended from a line of Tyrants, and 
who was himſelf Tyrant of Argos, having fallea alive into 
the hands of Antigonus and the Achæans, was conducted to 
Cenchrez, and there put to death in tortures the moſt merci- 
leſs and cruel, that ever were inflicted upon man. And then, 
after his uſual manner, he goes on to deſcribe the loud and 
moving lamentations of the unhappy ſufferer, which were 
heard at midnight through all the neighbourhood: that ſome 
were ſtruck wick horror ; - while ſome doubted of the fact; 
and that others, inflamed with indignation, ran in > 
towards the houſe from whence the cries proceeded. But let 
us paſs over theſe ſcenes of terror and amazement, which have 
already been ſufficiently expoled. In my judgement then, 
though Ariſtomachus had been guilty of no offence againſt 
the Achæans, the whole tenor of his life, and the wicked 
tyranny which he had excrcited upon his country, might very 
deſervedly have drawn upon him the ſevereſt puniſhment. 

Yet 
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Yet Phylarchus, with deſign to throw a greater ſplendour on 
his character, and more effectually to raiſe the indignation of 
the reader, declares, not only that he was himſelf a Tyrant, 
but that he was deſcended alſo from a race of Tyrants: an ac- 
cuſation in itſelf the heavieſt, that can be well conceived. For 
the very name of Tyrant includes the full extent of wicked- 
nels; and implies the commiſſion of every kind of crime 
which man can perpetrate. But in truth if he had beer 
forced to ſuffer the moſt cruel puniſhment, as this Hiſtorian 


relates, he never could have made by it a due atonement for 


the tranſactions of one ſingle day: the day, when Aratus en- 
tered Argos with a body of Achzans, and gloriouſly cxerted 
all his efforts to reſtore liberty to the city; but was forced at 
laſt to retire, becauſe his party within the walls were reſtrained 
trom joining him, through apprehenſion of the Tyrant. For 
Ariſtomachus, on pretence that the inhabitants were ſecretly 
engaged in the deſign, and had favoured the entrance of the 
Achzans, ſeized eighty of the chict among the citizens, and 
cauſed them to be put to death in torture, even before the 
eyes of their friends and ſamilics. 

I forbear to relate the whole of his flagitious liſe, with the 
crimes which his anceſtors before him had committed. The 
taſk would be too tedious. If at laſt then he was forced to 
ſuffer in ſome degree that cruel treatment which he ha 
practiſed againſt others, this ſurcly cannot be eſteemed too 
ſevere or ſhocking. It ſhould rather raile our indignation, it 
tuch a man had died, without being firſt expoſed to any kind 
of vengeance or calamity. Nor ought it to be cenſured as an 
inſtance of injuſtice in Antigonus and Aratus, that when they 
had fairly taken him in war, they put him to death in tor- 
ture; ſince if they had treated him with the fame ſeverity even 
during the time of peace, the action muſt have been applauded 
by all men of ſenſe. | | 

But if, beſides his other crimes, he was guilty likewile 


of 
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of the worſt ingratitude and perfidy towards the Achæans, 
what puniſhment will he then be thought to have deſerved ? 
Yet this was in truth the fact. For when the death of De- 
metrius had left him naked and defenceleſs, ſo that he was 
conſtrained to lay down his ſovereignty, he found, beyond all 
his hopes, a falſe and honourable refuge in the generous cle- 
mency of the Achæans: who not only covered him from the 
puniſhment that was due to his paſt Tyranny, but received 
him into their Republick, and even yielded to him the 
greateit honours of the State: for he was raiſed to be their Ge- 
neral and Prætor. But no ſooner had he conceived ſome hopes 
of recovering again his former fortune by the aſſiſtance of 
Clcomencs, than he forgot at once all the kindneſs that had 
been ſhewn towards him ; ſeparated his country from the 
Confederacy ; and joined himſelf to the enemy, at the very 
time when the Achæans were in greateſt want of his aſſiſtancc. 
After ſuch a baſeneſs, inſtead of being put to a cruel death 
by night at Cenchreæ, as Phylarchus relates, he ſhould ratlier 
have becn led through all the towns of Peloponneſus, expoſed 
to every kind of torture and indignity, and afterwards have 
been deprived of life. But in truth, this man, aſter all his 
wickedneſs, was only thrown into the ſca, for ſome crimes that 
he committed during his ſtay at Cenchrez. 

This Hiſtorian ſeems to have been perſuaded, that acts of 
violence or injuſtice were thoſe which chiefly merited his 
attention. Hence it is that he exaggerates, and relates in the 
fulleſt and moſt pathetick manner, the ſufferings of the Man- 
tineans; but makes no mention of that glorious firmnels, 
which appeared in the conduct of the Megalopolitans at this 
conjunaure, As if Hiſtory thould rather be employed in de- 
ſcribing bad actions, than thoſe that are laudable and virtuous : 
or that the reader would find leſs matter of inſtruction, in 
ſuch examples as deſerve to be admired and imitated, than in 
thoſe which are fit only to be deteſted and avoided. In his 


account 
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account of the taking of Megalopolis, he relates, that Cleo- 
menes not only preſerved the town from being pillaged, but 
{nt letters allo to the Megalopolitans, who had retired to 
Meſſene, and offered to reſtore their city to them, on condition 
only that they would embrace his intereſts. And this is donc, 
with deſign to extol the magnanimity of Cleomenes, and his 
moderation towards his enemies. He then adds; that the Mega- 
lopolitans refuſed to hear the letters to the end, and were hardly 
reſtrained from {toning the meſſengers who brought them. But 
here his relation is concluded. With reſpect to all that ſhould 
afterwards have followed, he is entirely ſilent: neglecting the 
moſt fair occaſion, of performing that which is indeed the pecu- 
liar work of Hiſtory: I mean, the taſk of recording a great and 
noble inſtance of uncommon conſtancy and reſolution, and of 
recommending it to our praiſe and imitation. For if every pub- 
lick teſtimony, by which we declare our affection and ſteady zeal 
lor the intereſts of our allies, be c{tceemed a thing highly laud- 
able and virtuous ; if thoſe, who can ee their country walled, 
or chooſe to ſuſtain the. miſeries of a ſiege, rather than deſert 
their friends, be thought worthy not only-ol applauſe, but of 
the greateſt rewards and honours; what then muſt be our- 
opinion of the Megalopoiitans ? how admirable their conduct; 
and how great their character? They ſaw their lands laid 
vaſte and pillaged by Cleomenes; and themfelves conſtrained to 

abandon all their territory, for their attachment to the intereſts 
of the Achæans. Yet when beyond all hope they might have 
been again reſtored to their city and former tortunes, they choſe 
ſtill to be deprived of their eſtates, their ſepulchres, temples, 
country; the deareſt and moſt valuable poſſeſſions, of all that 
belong to man; rather than betray that faith, by which they 
had bound themſelves to their allies. Can any thing be con- 
ceived more great and generous, than ſuch a reſolution ? Or 
Could any action better have deſerved the attention of an hiſ- 
torian; or have been more proper and effectual to excite his 
| readers, 


has 
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readers, punctually to obſerve all treaties, and to concur with 
their allies, in all things that may ſtrengthen their confederacy, 
and fix their government upon ſolid grounds? But Phylarchus 
paſſes over the whole in flence: blind to merit the moſt 
iluſtrious; and through want of judgement unable to diſcern, 
what dine beſt deſerved his notice. 

In another place he affirms, that the Lacedemonians gained 
a booty of ſix thouſand Talente from the ſpoils of Megalopolis: 
and that two thouſand of them were, by the cuſtomary diſtri- 
bution, allotted to Cleomenes. It muſt ſurely ſeem a matter 
of ſurprize, that this writer ſhould thus be found to want even 
that common knowledge, concerning the wealth and abilities 
of the Greeks, with which every Hiſtorian ſhould eſpecially be 
acquainted. For, not to ſpeak of thoſe calamitous times, in 
winch the fortunes of this people were continually waſted by 
their wars againſt the kings of Macedon, and by civil wars 
among themſelves ; I may venture to declare, that even in the 
preſent age, when they live together in perfect peace and union, 
and poſlet: all things 1 in the greateſt plenty, the ſale of all the 
effects and riches of the whole province of Peloponneſus, the 
inhabitants alone excepted, would by no means be ſufficient to 
produce fo large a ſum. That this is no vain ſurmiſe, but 5 
opinion founde d upon truth and reaſon, will moſt eviden 
appcar, it we conſe cr only the following ſact, which is well 
eſtabliſhed in hiſtory, and ſufficiently known to all. When 
the Athenians, in conjunction with the Thebans, defigned to 
attack the Lacedzmonians, and had raiſed an army of ten thou- 
ſand men, wit h a fleet of a hundred Triremes ; in order to 
defray the expences of the war, it was e to impoſe a 
tribute, proportioned to the eſtate of every citizen, For this 
purpoſe, when an eſtimate had been made of all the wealth 
and goods, the houſes and lands of Attica, the whole was 
und to amount to no more than five thoutand; ſeven hun- 
dred, and fiſty Talents. From hence then we may very rea- 
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ſonably collect the truth of what I have affirmed concerning 
the people of Peloponneſus. 

But with regard to the ſpoils of Megalopolis, we never can 
ſuppoſe with any ſhew of probability, that they exceeded, 
even at the higheſt valuation, three hundred Talents; ſince 
it is acknowledged, that the greater part, as well of the ſlaves 
as free citizens, eſcaped to Meſſene. With reſpect to this opi- 
nion likewiſe, the following inſtance muſt be allowed to be 
deciſive. The Mantineans, both in wealth and number, are 
confeſſed even by Philarchus himſelf to be inferior to none of 
the people of Arcadia. Yet when their city was ſurrendered 
after a ſiege, ſo that not a ſingle perſon could eſcape, nor any 
part of their effects be eaſily concealed, the whole value of the 
plunder, with the inhabitants themſelves included, amounted 
to no greater ſum than that which I have mentioned, 

What he afterwards relates, is ſtill more wonderful. That 
ten days before the action, a meſſenger came from Ptolemy, 
to acquaint Cleomenes that the King would no longer furniſh 
money for the war, but adviſed him to make peace with 
Antigonus : and that Cleomenes, when he had received this 
meſſage, reſolved immediately to force the enemy to a battle, 
before the troops ſhould be informed of what had happened ; 
becauſe he was by no means able from his own revenues to 
ſupport and pay the army, Yet if Cleomenes had ſo lately 
gained fix thouſand Talents, he ſurpaſſed- even Ptolemy him- 
elf in wealth. And if he had poſſeſſed three hundred only, he 
might {till have ſuſtained the war agaiaſt Antigonus, without 
my difficulty or diſtreſs. To affirm therefore, that Cleomencs 
was maſter of fo great riches, and at the ſame time to declare, 
that he depended entirely on King Ptolemy for the neceſſary 
charges of the war, is a fault ſo groſs, that it betrays the 
createſt want of judgement and capacity. Abſurdities of the 
lame kind with thoſe that have been mentioned, arc every : 
where to be found in this Hiſtorian : not in his accounts of 
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theſe times only, but in every part of his performance. But 
theſe, which J have here examined, will be ſufficient for the 
preſent purpoſe. ; 


CHA F. V. 
FTE R the reduction of Megalopolis, and while Anti- 


% gonus lay in winter quarters in the city of Argos, 
Cleomenes, having drawn his troops together 1n the beginning 
of the Spring, and encouraged them as the occaſion required, 
immediately began his march, and threw himſelf into the 
midſt of the Argian territory, with deſign to lay waſte and 
plunder it. This ſtep was thought by many to be much too 
bold and hazardous: becauſe the entrance to the country lay 
through paſſes that were very ſtrong and difficult. But others, 
of a better judgement, were perſuaded that the attempt was 
both wiſe and ſafe. For Cleomenes was in the firſt place 
well aſſured, that as the Macedonian forces were now diſmiſ- 
ſed, his march into the Province would be perfectly ſecure 
from danger. He conſidered alſo, that when the inhabitants 
of Argos ſhould behold the country waſted to their very walls, 
they would not fail to expreſs their diſcontent by loud cla- 
mours againſt Antigonus : that, if this Prince, unable to with- 
ſtand the reproaches of the multitude, ſhould draw out his 
troops and venture on a battle, the Lacedemonians might be 
ſure to gain an eaſy victory: and on the other hand, it Anti- 
gonus ſhould remain unmoved, and ſtill keep :micit behind 
the walls, he hoped at leaſt that the attempt itic!! would ſerve 
to check the ſpirits of the enemy, and ra the courage of his 
own troops; and that afterwards he might retreat with ſafety. 
The event fully anſwered all his expectations. Ihe people, 
enraged to ſee their country ruined, ran together in crouds, 
and threw out bitter invectives againſt the King. But Anti- 
gonus ſupported all their iuſults with ſuch ſteadineſs as was 
| worthy 
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worthy of a General and a Prince: and being determined not 
to ſuffer any motives to prevail againſt the dictates of ſenſe 
and reaſon, he remained quiet within the city. Cleomencs 
therefore, purſuing his deſign, waſted all the country: and 
having ſtruck the enemy with no ſmall terror, and greatly 
animated his own troops againſt the future dangers of the war, 
he returned back to Sparta without any loſs. 

On the approach of ſummer, when the Macedonians and 
Achzans had again taken the field, Antigonus began his 
march with all the forces, and directed his route towards 
Laconia, His army was compoled of a Phalanx of Macedo- 
nians, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men: of three thou- 
ſind Macedonian Peltaſtæ, and three hundred horſe: one - 
thouſand Agrianians : as many Gauls: of other mercenarics, 
three thouſand Foot and three hundred Horle : the ſame 
number of Achzans, all ſele& men: with a thouſand Mega- 
opolitans, armed after the Macedonian manner, and com- 
manded by Cercidas, a citizen of Megalopolis. Among the 
allies, the Bœotians ſent two thouſand Foot, and two hundred 
Horſe: the Epirots, one thouſand Foot, and fifty Horſe : 
and the Acarnanians, the ſame number. Beſides theſe, there 
were fixteen hundred Illyrians, under the command of Demo- 
trius of Pharos. So that the whole army coniiſted of about 
twenty-eight thouſand Foot, and twelve hundred Horle, 

Cleomenes, in expectation that the enemy would adyance 
towards him, ſecured the other paſſages, by placing gyarc:, | 
cutting down trees, and caſting up intrenchments, and then 
went and incamped near the place called Sela{za witi. his 
forces, which amounted to twenty thouſand men. Tor he gad 
rightly judged, that this was the fide, by which Antigonus 
would attempt to force his entrance. This Pals 1 tormed by 
o mountains, Eva and Olympus, Between them runs the 
iver Oenus; along the banks of which lies the road to Sparta. 
Clcomenes, having thrown up an intrenchment bctore thele 
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mountains, ſtationed the allies upon mount Eva, under the 
command of his brother Euclidas; while himſelf took his poſt 
upon Olympus, with the Lacedzmonians and one part of the 
mercenaries. 'The reſt of the MCTCenaries, together with the 
Cavalry, were diſpoſed in the plain below, on both fides of 
the road, along the river, 

When Antigonus arrived, and had ſeen the ſtrength of 
the poſts in which the enemy were lodged, and that Cleo- 
menes had aſſigned to every part of his army the ſtation that 
was moſt commodious for it, with fo true a {kill and judge- 
ment, that the whole, being equally prepared both for attack 
and for delence, ſeemed not unlike to a company of Gladi- 
ators, all ſtanding in their proper attitudes, and ready to en- 
gage; in a word, when he had ſeen, not only that the troops 
were diſpoſed in the moit advantageous manner to receive 
an enemy, but that the camp alſo was ſo ſtrong on every 
ſide, that it could not be attacked without great danger; he 
reſolved to remain for ſome time quiet, and not yet attempt 
to draw the enemy to a battle, He fixed his camp therefore 
at a moderate diſtance from them; having the river Gorgylus 
in his front. 

In this fituation he remained for ſome es 
with great attention the nature and the fituation of the ſeveral 
poſts, as well as the ftrength, temper, and condition of the 
armies. Sometimes, by making a ſhew of having ſome deſign, 
he alarmed the expectations of the enemy, and made them 
attentive to his motions. But he ſoon found, that all his arts 
and ſtratagems were uſeleſs, For ſuch was che care and vigi- 
lance of Cleomenes, who was {till upon his guard wherever 
the danger ſeemed to threaten, that every part of the cawp 
was ſecure from inſult. At laſt; theſe Generals, whom nature 
{cemed to have formed alike both in ſentiments and courage, 


agreed by joint conſent to make the experiment of a deciſive 
action. 
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To the forces that were ſtationed upon mount Eva, Anti- 
gonus oppoſed the Macedonians, who were armed with brazcn 
bucklers, and the Illyrians, ranged together in alternate co- 
horts, and commanded by Alexander the ſon of Acmetus, 


and by Demetrius of Pharos. The ſecond line was compoſcd 


of the Acarnanians and Cretans: who were followed by two 
thouſand Achæans, as a body of reſerve. The Cavalry, 
under the command of Alexander, was ranged along the 
river, oppoſite to the Cavalry of the enemy; and was ſup— 
ported by a thouſand Achæan Foot, and the ſame number of 
Megalopolitans. The King himſelf, with the Macedonians and 
the mercenaries, conducted the attack againſt Cleomenes upon 
mount Olympus. The mercenaries compoſed the firſt line; 
and after them followed the Macedonians, formed in the 


double Phalanx, one part of which was ranged behind tlie 


other: for the narrowneſs of the ground would admit no 


other diſpoſition. The Illyrians, who had paſſed the river in 


the night, and ſtood in order, covered from the fight of the 
enemy, at the foot of mount Eva, were commanded to march 
up the mountain and begin the attack, as ſoon as they ſhould 
ſce an Enſign of linen raiſed upon mount Olympus: and the 
ſignal for the Cavalry and the Megalopolitans, was to be a 
veſt of purple hoiſted near the King. | 


When the time of the attack was come, the neceſſary or- 


ders diſtributed among the troops, and the ſignal given to 


the Illyrians, they immediately all ſhewed themſelves, and 


marched up the mountain to charge the enemy. But the 


light-armed forces, that were placed among the Cavalry of 
Cleomenes, having obſerved that the Achzans, as they were 
labouring to gain the ſummit of the hill, were not covered or 
ſupported from behind, advanced and {ell ſuddenly upon their 


rear, And thus theſe troops, having Euclidas above them, 


ready to attack their front, and being at the ſame time preſſed 
by the mercenaries behind, who ran forwards to the charge 
5 | | | with 
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with great force and fur y, were thrown into extreme danger. 
Philopemen of Megalonolis, perceiving what had happens d, 
and being well aware of the conſequences of it, communi- 
cated his apprehenſions to the Generals. And when theſe paid 
no regard to his advice, becauſe he was at that time extremely 
young, and had born no command in the army, he called 
aloud to his countrymen to follow him, and threw himſelf 
| briſkly upon the Cavalry of the enemy. The mercenaries, 
that were engaged with the rear, hearing the noiſe, and ſee- 
ing what had happened, immediately left the charge, and 
haſtened back again to their former poſt, to ſupport and aſſiſt 
their Cavalry. By this means the Illyrians, Macedonians, and 
the reſt of the troops that were marching up the mountain, 
being freed from the obſtacle that had embarraſſed and re- 
tarded them, advanced boldly againſt the enemy. So that 
the ſucceſs, which afterwards was gained on this fide againſt 
Euclidas, was entirely to be aſcribed to the diſcernment and 
wiſe conduct of Philopeemen. And it is reported, that when 
the battle was ended, Antigonus, diſſembling his knowledge 
of the truth, dema nded of Alexander, who commanded the 
Cavalry, Why! he had begun the combat before the ſignal was 
made for it: and that when Alexander denied that he had 
done it, and ſaid that a young man, a Megalopolitan, had 
given the charge in oppoſition to his orders, the King re— 
. plied; bs That young man then, by ſeizing the proper time 
for action, performed the part of a prudent and experienced 
General, and You, the General, the part of an — 
young man. 
With regard to Euclidas, he totally neglected the advan- 
tages which his ſituation gave him. For when he ſaw the 
enemy aſcending the hill towards him, he ſhould in prudence 
have advanced, and met them on the way; ſhould have fallen 
upon them, and diſturbed their ranks ; and afterwards have 


retired again to the top of the hill, And thus, when he * 
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firſt ſpread diſorder through the ranks, and taken ſrom them 
that ſuperiority, which was peculiar to their arms, and to the 
manner in which they were ranged in battle, he might then, 
with the advantage of his poſt, have gained an eaſy victory 
againſt them. But ſo far was he from purſuing any of thetc 
meaſures, that on the contrary his troops ſtood ſtill in their 
firſt ſtation, as if aſſured of conqueſt ; and ſeemed to have 
been perſuaded, that it the enemy were permitted to gain the 


ſummit, this would only ſerve to render their flight back 


again more precipitate and fatal. But the event proved dif- 
tcrent from their expectations. For as the enemy advanced 
againſt them in cloſe order, their ranks being all entire, Eu- 
clidas, for want of ſufficient room behind for his army to retire 
or change their place, was thrown into the greateſt difficulties, 
and forced to maintain the fight upon the very edge of 
the hill, In this ſituation, his troops could not long ſtand 
againſt the heavy arms and unbroken diſpoſition of the ene— 
my: but, as the Illyrians ſtill preſſed forwards, they ſtil] gave 
ground before them, and were at laſt conſtrained to take their 
flight along the ſteep and craggy fades of the mountain. Their 
ditorder was then complete, and a general rout enſued. 
During this time, the Cavalry on both ſides were engaged. 
The Achzans, whoſe liberty was eſpecially the ſubject of the 
conteſt, all exerted their braveſt efforts. But Philopemen 


ſignalized himſelf above the reſt: and when his horſe was 


killed under him in the action, he continued ſtill to fight on 


foot, till he had received a wound which paſſed through both 
his thighs. | 


The two Kings began the combat upon mount Olympn, 
with the light-armed troops and mercenaries, which amounted 
on Ether ſide to about five thouſand men. The action, which 
was ſometimes general, and ſometimes maintained in partics, 
was remarkably warm and vigorous. For as the troops re- 
membered that they ſtood beneath: the cyes of their reſpectiye 
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Sovereizns, and in full fight of both the armies, rank with 
rank, and man with man, all ſuſtained the fight with the ut- 
moſt bravery and ſpirit. But when Cleomenes perceived, that 
his Brother was entircly routed, and that the Cavalry in the 
plain began to give ground likewiſe, being apprehenſive that 
the enemy would ſoon attack him from every quarter, he re- 
ſolved to level all his works, and draw out all his forces in front 
on one {ide of the camp. The trumpets on both tides gave the 
ſignal for the light- armed troops to retire from the ſpace that 
was between the armies, 'The Phalanxes come forward with 
loud cries, turn their ſpears, and advance to the charge. The 
diſpute was long and obſtinate. Sometimes the Macedonians 
Nees repulſed by the bravery and vigour of the Lacedzmo- 
nians: and ſometimes theſe gave ground, unable to ſtand 
againſt the ſhock of the Macedonian Phalanx. At laſt the 
troops of Antigonus, crouding cloſe together the points of all 
their ſpears, and advancing againſt the enemy with all that 
weight and violence which are peculiar to the double Phalanx, 
forced them out of their intrenchments. The whole army 
fled in diſorder, and a general flaughter enſued. But Cleo- 
menes, with a few horſemen that attended him, eſcaped to 
Sparta, and from thence," as ſoon as night came on, went 
down to Gythium : and finding there ſome veſſels, which by 
his orders had been long kept in readineſs againſt all accidents, 
he preſently embarked, together with his friends, and failed 
away to Alexandria. 

Antigonus made himſelf maſter of Sparta upon his firſt ap- 
proach. He treated the inhabitants with the greateſt gene- 
roſity and clemency, and reſtored to them their ancient go- 
vernment. But ſome days afterwards, having received infor- 
mation, that the Illyrians had entered Macedon, and were 
plundering the country, he left the city, and directed his 
march back again with all his forces. So contrary are the 
events of things to all human foreſight, even in affairs of the 
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greateſt moment. For if Cleomenes had declined a battle but 
jor a few days only, or if after his retreat he had remained at 
Sparta, in expectation of ſome favourable accident, he might 
ſtill bays held poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 

Antigonus, arriving at Tegea, reſtored the city to it's for- 
mer ſtate. TWo days afterwards, he came to Argos, and was 
preſent at the Nemean Games. And when he had there re- 
ccived, both from the Achzan Republick in general, and 
from every particular city, ſuch applauſe and honours as 
might ſerve to render his name illuſtrious to all poſterity, he 


continued his march in haſte towards Macedon; ſurprized the 


Illyrians in the country; engaged them in battle; and gave 
them an entire defeat. But the cries and ſhouts which he 
made with more than uſual vehemence, to animate his ſoldiers 
during the time of the action, were followed by a great diſ- 
charge of blood; which threw him into a diſorder, that was 
fatal to him in a ſhort time after. Thus were the Greeks de- 
prived of a Prince, upon whom they had built the higheſt 
expectations: not ſo much on account of his {kill in war; as 
becauſe he had ſhewn himſelf, in all his conduct, to be a man 
of ſtrict integrity, and a true friend to virtue. At his death 
he left the kingdom to Philip the ſon of Demetrius. 

As theſe tranſactions are connected with the period from 
whence I am to begin my Hiſtory, I judged it to be proper, 


or rather neceſſary, in purſuing my firſt deſign, to relate them 


copiouſly and diſtinctly; that it might be from thence diſ- 
cerned, what was at that time the condition of the Macedo- 
nians and the Greeks. About the ſame time, Ptolemy alſo 
died of ſome diſeaſe ; and Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeded to his 
kingdom. Scleucus, the fon of Seleucus Callinicus who was 
allo ſurnamed Pogon, being likewiſe dead, his brother Anti- 
ochus reigned in Syria, For it is remarkable, that as thoſe 
who firſt obtained theſe kingdoms after Alexander, I mcan 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lyſimachus, all left the world in the 
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hundred-twenty- fourth Olympiad, ſo the Princes juſt now 
mentioned died all together likewiſe in the hundred-thirty- 
ninth. 

Thus then have we finiſhed the foundation of our Hiſtory, 
and ſhewn in the courſe of this Introduction, at what time, 
in what manner, and upon what pretences, the Romans, after 
they had ſubdued the ſeveral parts of Italy, began firſt to 
extend their views abroad, and even contended with the Car- 
thaginians for the empire of the ſea; and have alſo fully ex- 
plained the condition and former fortunes, of the Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Carthaginians. As we are now therefore 
arrived at the point which we had at firſt in view, the com- 
mencement of the Social War in Greece, of the War of An- 
nibal againſt the Romans, and of that between the Kings of 
Aſia for the Sovereignty of Cœle-ſyria, we ſhall here cloſe this 
Book; having brought to their concluſion the tranſactions 
which immediately preceded theſe wars, and ſeen the deaths 
of all the Princes who conducted them. 
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BOOK the Third. CHAP. I. 


'T was mentioned in the firſt of the two preceding Books, 
1 that we had fixed the beginning of our Hiſtory at the 
commencement of the Social War; the War of Annibal ; 
and that between Antiochus and Ptolemy, for the Sovereignty 
of Ccœle-ſyria. In the ſame Book, we took occaſion allo to 
explain the reaſons that inclined us to look back to an carlicr 
ape, and to relate, in the way of Introduction, the chief of 
noſe tranſactions which preceded this period. We now go on 
10 give a clear and diſtinct deſcription of theſe wars; together 
with the cauſes, to which they owed both their riſe and great- 
neſs; but ſhall firſt premiſe a ſhort account of the deſigu and 
lubje& of our Work, 

The chief intention then of this Hiſtory is to frew, at 
what time, in what manner, and from what cauſes, the whole 
known World became ſubject to the Roman power. And 


iince this great cyent had a known beginning, and is allowed 
B b 2 to 
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to have been completed likewiſe in a determinate courſe of 
time, it will be uſeful firſt to recapitulate all the chief tranſ- 
actions, which paſſed between the commencement of it and 
it's completion. From this method, the reader will be able 
to acquire at once a right conception of all that we have . 
undertaken to deſcribe. For in the ſtudy of Hiſtory, as in 
every other kind of ſcience, as a general view of the whole 
enables the mind to form a truer judgement on the ſeveral 
parts, ſo on the other hand, a diſtin ſurvey of all the parts 
is alſo no leſs neceſſary for the right comprehenſion of the 
whole. We have already ſufficiently explained the general 
form and purpoſe of our Work, and ſhewn the bounds of it's 
extent. With regard to the ſeveral parts, the firſt in order 
are the wars juſt mentioned; the laſt, the ſubverſion of the 
Macedonian Empire: and theſe together include a period of 
fifty-three years ; which, in the number of great and won- 
derful events that were then produced, far ſurpaſſes any equal 
portion of time before it. In relating theſe tranſactions, we 
{hall obſerve the following order ; beginning at the hundred- 
tortieth Olympiad. | bo 

Having firſt explained the cauſes of the war between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, which is moſt frequently 
called the War of Annibal, we ſhall ſhew in what manner 
this General entered Italy, and gave ſo great a ſhock to the 
empire of the Romans, that they began to fear, that they 
ſhould ſoon be diſpoſſeſſed even of their proper country and 
feat of government: while their enemies, elate with a ſucceſs, 
which had exceeded all their hopes, were perſuaded that Rome 
itſelf muſt fall, as ſoon as they ſhould once appear before it. 
Wie ſhall then ſpeak of the alliance that was made by Philip 

with the Carthaginians, as ſoon as he had ended his war with 
the Ætolians, and ſettled the affairs of Greece. Next will 
follow the diſputes between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, and the war that enfucd between them for the ſove- 
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reignty of Ccele-ſyria : together with the war, which Prußas 
and the Rhodians made upon the people of Byzantium; with 
deſign to force them to deſiſt from exacting certain dutice, 
which they were accuſtomed to demand from all veſſels that 
ſailed into the Pontus. In this place we ſhall pauſe awhile, 
to take a view of the form and conſtitution of the Roman 
Government: and in the courſe of our inquiry ſhall endeavour 
to demonſtrate, that the peculiar temperament and ſpirit of 
their Republick ſupplied the chief and*moſt effectual means, 
by which this people were enabled, not only to acquire the 
ſovereignty of Italy and Sicily, and to reduce the Gauls and 
Spaniards to their yoke, but to ſubdue the Carthaginians allo, 
and when they had completed this orcat conquelt, to form 
the project of obtaining Univerſal Empire. We {hall add 
likewiſe a ſhort digreſſion, concerning the fate of Hicro's 
kingdom in Sicily: and afterwards go on to ſpeak of thoſe 
commotions that were raiſed in Ægypt, after the death of 
Ptolemy, by Philip and Antiochus : the wicked arts by which 
thoſe Princes attempted to ſhare between themſelves the domi- 
nions of the infant King : and the manner, in which the for- 
mer of them invaded Ægypt, Samos, and Caria ; and the 
latter, Cœle-ſyria and Phœnice. We then ſhall make a gene- 
ral recapitulation of all that was tranſacted by the Carthagi- 
nians and the Romans, in Spain, Sicily, and Afric : and from 
thence ſhall again remove the hiſtory to Greece, which now 
became the ſcene of new diforders. And having firſt run 
"through the naval battles of Attalus and the Rhodians againſt 
King Philip, we ſhall next deſcribe the war that followed be- 
tween the Romans and this Prince; together with the caulcs, 
circumſtances, and concluſion of it. After theſe events, we 
{hall relate, in what manner the Ztolians, urged by their re- 
ſentment, called Antiochus from Aſia, and gave occaſion to 
the war between the Achæans and the Romans. And having 


cxplained the cauſes of that war, and ſcen the entrance of 
Antiochus 
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Antiochus into Europe, we ſhall then ſhew the manner in 
which he fled back again from Greece ; and afterwards, when 
he had ſuffered an entire defeat, was forced to abandon all 
the country on this ſide of mount "Taurus. Next will follow 
the victories, by which the Romans gave an effectual check 
to the inſolence of the Gauls; ſecured to themſelves the ſove- 
reignty of the citerior Aſia; and delivered the people of 
that country from the dread of being again expoſed to the 
violence and ſavage fury of thoſe barbarians, We ſhall then 
give ſome account of the misfortunes, in which the ÆEtolians 
and Cephallenians were involved; and of the war, which Eu- 
menes ſuſtained againſt Pruſias and the Gauls of Greece: toge- 
ther with that of Ariarathes againſt Pharnaces. And after 
lome diſcourſe concerning the union, and form of govern- 
ment, of the confederate cities of Peloponneſus, which will 
be attended alſo with ſome remarks upon the growth and 
flouriſhing condition of the Republick of the Rhodians, we 
ſhall, in the laſt place, take a ſhort review of all that has 
been before related; and conclude the Whole with the expe- 
dition of Antiochus Epiphanes into Ægypt, and the war with 
Perſcus, which was followed by the entire ſubverſion of the 
Macedonian Empire. | 

In the courſe of theſe events, we ſhall be able clearly to 
diſcern, by what kind of conduct the Romans gradually en- 
larged the limits of their power, till they had gained the 
ſovereignty of the World, Now, if the bare contemplation 
of good and ill ſucceſs could of itſelf enable us to form a right 
judgement on the conduct cither of States or private men, we 
ihould here cloſe our Hiſtory, agrecably to our firſt deſign. 
For the period of fifty-three years, which contains the whole 
progreſs and advancement of the Roman greatneſs, is here 
concluded: and from this time, as all were ready to acknow- 
ledge, nothing more remained, than to receive laws from this 


Republick, and yield an abſolute ſubmiſſion to it's ſway. 
2 But 
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But the view only of the manner in which wars are termina*-] 
can never lead us into a complete and perfect knowledge, 
either of the conquerors, or the conquered nations: ſince in 
many inſtances, the moſt eminent and ſignal victories, through 
an injudicious uſe and application of them, have proved fatal 
and pernicious ; as on the other hand, the heavieſt ills of for- 
tune, when ſupported with conſtancy and courage, are fre- 
quently converted into great advantage. On this account, it 
will be uſeful likewiſe to review the policy, which the Romans 
afterwards obſerved, in governing the countries that were thus 
ſubdued ; and to conſider alſo, what were the ſentiments of 
the conquered States, with reſpect to the conduct of their 
maſters: at the fame time deſcribing the various characters 
and inclinations of particular men, and laying open their 
tempers and deſigns, as well in private lite, as in the affairs 
of government. From theſe inquiries, the people of the pre- 
{ent times will be enabled to diſcern, how tar their intereſt 
requires them to continue ſtill in their dependance on the 
Romans: and poſterity may alſo fully underſtand the whole 
civil policy of this great Republick, and paſs a right judge- 
ment on it's defects and excellencies. And from hence indecd 
will ariſe the chief advantages, that are to bes expected from 
this Hiſtory, with regard both to the preſent, and to ſuture 
times, For it ought never to be ſuppoſed, either by thoſe 
who preſide in States, or thoſe who are willing to decide with 
truth concerning the manner in which they are adminiſtercd, 
that the ſole end of making war is victory. No wiſe man 
ever attacked his neighbours, for the ſake only of returning 
{uperior from the field. The deſign of navigation 1s not barely 
to be tranſported from place to place, Nor is any art or 
ſcience practiſed, with a view ſimply to acquire a knowledge 
in it. In all human actions, there is ſtill ſome end propoſed, 
cither of pleaſure, honour, or advantage, conſequent to our 


pains and labour, To render therefore this Hiſtory PE 
and 
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and perfect, it will be neceſſary to lay open and explain the 
circumſtances and condition of each ſeveral people, from the 
time when the conteſt was decided which gave to the Romans 
the ſovereignty of the world, to the riſe of new commotions 
and diſorders. And as theſe too were of great importance, 
and attended with many uncommon incidents; and as I was 
myſelf engaged in the execution of ſome of them, in the con- 
duct and contrivance of others, and was an eye-witneſs of 
almoſt all ; I ſhall undertake the taſk of relating them at large, 
and begin as it were another Hiſtory, The chief of theſe 
tranſactions were the expeditions of the Romans againſt the 
Celtiberians and Vacczans : the war which the Carthaginians 
made againſt Maſſaniſſa, a ſovereign prince of Afric: and that 
between Attalus and Pruſias in Aſia. We ſhall alſo ſee the. 
manner, in which Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, was driven 
from his dominions by Orofernes, aſſiſted by Demetrius; and 
again by his own addreſs recovered his paternal rights. We 
ſhall ſee Demetrius the ſon of Seleucus, after he had reigned 
twelve years in Syria, deprived of his kingdom and his life, by 
the conſpiracy of the other Kings. About the ſame time, the 
Romans abſolved thoſe Greeks, that were accuſed of having 
ſecretly excited the war of Perſeus, and permitted them to 
return to their own country. And not long afterwards the 

ſame Romans made war again upon the Carthaginians : at 
_ firſt intending to force them to remove the ſeat of their Repub- 
lick; but afterwards with deſign to exterminate both their 
name and government, for reaſons which I ſhall there endea- 
vour to explain. And laſtly, when the Macedonians had about 
this time broken their -alliance with the Romans, and the 
Lacedzmonians were alſo ſeparated from the Peloponneſian 
League, the ill fate of Greece received at once both it's begin- 
ning and full accompliſhnent, in the loſs of the common 
liberty, 

Such is the deſign of this Work: which with the e 
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aid of fortune, J hope to carry to it's deſtined end. But if 
my expectation ſhould be fruſtrated, cither through the ſhort- 
nels of my lite, or the infirmities that are incident to man- 
kind, yet I am perſuaded that a ſubject fo curious and im- 
portant cannot fail to excite the attention of many able 
writers, who will eſteem it a taſk well worthy of their pains, 
to finiſſ what I ſhall leave imperfect. 

As we have thus enumerated all the chief events of which 
we intend to treat, and given the readers a juſt conception both 
of the general pian ot our Work, and of it's ſevera! parts, 
it is now time to remember what we have propoſed, and to 
enter upon the beginning of our Subject. 


Mong the Writers that have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory 

of Annibal, there are ſome who aſſign two cauſes of the 
iccond war between the Carthaginians and the Romans. The 
lirſt, they ſay, was the ſiege of Saguntum ; and the other, 
the paſſage of the Carthaginians over the river Iberus, in 
direct breach of treaties. Now, that theſe two incidents were 
the beginning of the war, I ſhall readily allow : but by no 
means that they were the cauſes of it. It might with 
equal reaſon be affirmed, that the firſt irruption of Alexander 
into Aſia, was the cauſe of his war againſt the Pertians ; 
and the arrival of Antiochus with an army at Demcetrias, 
the cauſe of that war which followed with the Romans, 
Yet nothing can be more abſurd or falſe. For it is ccr- 
tin that Alexander, and indeed his Father Philip, had long 
before this time formed the project of an expedition into 
Perſia, and made great preparations for it: and the ZEtolians 


likewiſe were no Jeſs fixed in their deſign to excite a war 


againſt the Romans, before Antiochus came into Greece. 
Such miſtakes ariſe from not remembering, that a diſtinction 
hould be always made betwcen the caule and pretext, aud 
the beginning, of a war; and that the firſt of thele arc in 
order always antecedent to the latter. To ſpeak juſily, the 
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beginning is the firſt ſtep towards the execution of any project, 
after it has been determined. The cauſe is previous to all 
determination. It is ſomething that firſt ſuggeſts the project 
to the mind; that inclines us to examine it; to deliberate, 
determine, and at laſt to carry it into execution. I will en. 
deavour more clearly to explain my meaning by the following 
examples. The cauſes of the war againſt the Perſians are 
obvious, and caſy to be underſtood. The firſt was the retreat 
of the Greeks under the command of Xenophon; who, in 
their return from the upper provinces of Aſia, traverſed the 
wlole country of their enemies, without being encountered by 
any force that was able to ſtand before them. The other was, 
the irruption of Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, into Aſia; where 
he found no ſtrength ſufficient to obſtruct his progreſs : though 
indeed the troubles, that were then raiſed in Greece, con 

ſtrained him to abandon his deſigns, and return back again 
without performing any action of importance. For Philip, 
having revolved theſe things in his mind, and compared the 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy of the Aſiatics with his own ſkill in war, 
and with the bravery of the Macedonian ſoldiers, and being 
invited alſo by the richneſs of the prize that was before him, 
had no ſooner fully gained the favour of the States of Greece, 
than he reſolved to turn his arms againſt the Perſians, and 
began, with cagerneſs, to make all the preparations that were 
neceſſary for this deſign: at the ſame time declaring, that his 
purpole was, to avenge the injuries which the Greeks had re- 
ceived from Perſia. It is clear therefore, that the things firſt 
mentioned were the cauſes of the Perſian war, as the laſt was. 
the pretext; and that the firſt entrance of Alexander into 
Aſia was the beginning of it. In the fame manner alſo, the 
reſentment of the Mtolians muſt be conſidered as the cauſe of 
the war between Antiochus and the Romans, For this peo- 
ple, as we have already mentioned, being perſuaded that the 
Romans, at the time of the concluſion of their war . ith 
Philip, had treated them in many points with great condemns 
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and ſcorn, invited Antiochus into Greece; and refolved to 
attempt and ſuffer every thing, rather than leave their indig- 
nation unappeaſed. The pretext, by which Antiochus and the 
Ztolians endeavoured to engage the ſeveral cities into their 
deſign, and which indeed was founded neither on truth nor 
reaſon, was to reſtore liberty to Greece, And the beginning of 
the war was the arrival of Antiochus at Demetrias. 

In making theſe reflections, it is not ſo much my intention 
to pals a cenſure upon thoſe Hiſtorians, as to-inſtruct the po- 
litical reader in a point which ought at all times to be viewed 
with great attention, For a Stateſman, that knows not how . 
to trace the origin of events, and difcern the ditterent ſources 
from whence they take their riſe, may be compared with a 
Phyſician, who neglects to inform himſelf of the cauſes of. 
thoſe diſtempers which he is called in to cure, The ſervices 
of both are alike uſeleſs and contemptible. And as the latter 
muſt be wholly unacquainted with the proper means of reftor- 
ing the body to it's loſt health and vigour, ſo neither can it 
be ſuppoſed, that the former ſhould ever be able to have re- 
courſe to the neceſſary remedies, in the diſorders that are inci- 
dent to States. Our pains therefore can never better be em- 
ployed, than in ſearching out the cauſes of events. For the 
molt trifling incidents frequently give birth to matters of the 
greateſt moment and importance: and it is eatter liKGwile, 
upon all occaſions, to check or Ad an cvil in it's com- 
mencement, than when it has made ſome progrels. 

According to the Roman Hiſtorian Fabius, it was the 
inſatiable ambition of Aſdrubal, and his love of power, which, 
together with the injury that was done to the Saguntines, were 
the cauſes of the war. For Aſdrubal, ſays this Writer, when 
he had firſt ſpread his conqueſts over a conſiderable part of 
Spain, returned to Carthage, and there formed the project of 
lubverting the laws and liberty of his country, and of changing 
the government into a Monarchy, But w hen the chick 1 
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the citizens had penetrated into his deſign, and were begin- 
ning to concert the proper meaſures to oppoſe it, he went back 
again to Spain, and, during the remainder of his life, governed 
the country by his own ſingle will, and paid no regard to the 
Senate of Carthage. He then adds; that Annibal, who from 
his infancy had bcen inſtructed in all the counſels of this Gene- 
tal, and had carefully obſerved his conduct as a right pattern 
for himſelf, was no ſooner inveſted with the ſupreme command 
in Spain, than he reſolved to purſue in all things the ſame. 
lezen of government: that, agreeably to this determination, 
Dune war upon the Romans; conſulting in it his own in- 
clinations only, and not the intereſts of his country: that the 
Carthaginians were averſe to the war: and that not one citizen 
of rank in the whole Republick approved of his attacking the 
Saguntines. In the laſt place he relates; that as ſoon as Sagun- 
tum was deſtroyed, the Romans ſent ſome deputies to Car- 
thage, to require that Annibal ſhould be ſurrendered into 
their hands, and to declare war, in caſe that this demand ſhould 
be reſuſed. Let us then aſk this Writer: could the Carthagini- 
ans, if they were in truth diſſatisfied with that which Annibai 
had done, ever hope to find an occaſion more favourable to 
all their ſentiments, or any expedient more juſt and advan- 
tageous, than what was now propoſed : ſince by yielding to 
the demands of the Romans, and delivering up the author of 
the injury, they might at once have removed, in a ſpecious 
manner, the man who was known to be an enemy to their 
State; ſecured their country from invaſion ; turned aſide the 
dangers of the war that threatened them; and in a word, by 
a fingle decree only of the Senate, might have taken an 
effectual and ſuſicient vengeance for all that had been now 
tranſacted? This is a queſtion, to which the Roman hiſtorian 
can make no reply. For fo far were the Carthaginians from 
purſuing any of theſe meaſures, that, on the contrary, they 
maintained the war under the ſole direction and care of Annt- 
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bal, during the courſe of ſeventeen years; nor ever were in- 
chined to bring it to a concluſion, till all hopes of ſucceſs 
were loſt, and the ſafety of their country rendered almott 
delberate. 

With regard to my deſign, in paſſing this cenſure on Fabius 
and his writings; I was not led to it by any apprehenſion, 
that his accounts would otherwiſe gain credit with the reader, 
For his inaccuracy and want of judgement are every where fo 
diſcernable, that they need not be particularly pointed out. 
But I was willing uſt to caution thoſe, who take his works 
into their hands, that they ſhould confider always the facts 
themſelves, rather than the character of the Writer, For there 
are ſome, whole prejudices ſo ſtrongly favour him, becauſe he 
was a Senator of Rome, and lived in the times of which he 
writes, that they admit, without any kind of doubt or heſita- 
non, cvery thing which he relates. For my own part, as I 
do not think that his authority thould be entirely diſregarded, 
o neither can I allow it to have ſufficient weight to decide in 
any point, unleſs it be ſupported alfo by the credibility of the 
facts. But it is time to finiſh this digreſſion. 

Among the true cauſes then of the ſecond war between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, the reſentment and indigna- 
tion of Amilcar Barcas, the father of Annibal, may juſtly be 
conſidered as one. Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs. of this 
General in Sicily, his ſpirit remained unconquered ; when he 
itHected, that he had preſerved the forces, that were under 
his command at Eryx, {till intire; and that all of them were 
animated by the ſame: diſpoſition as himſelf. After the laſt 
defeat of the Carthaginians by ſca, which obliged them to {uc 
tor peace, he yielded indeed to the neceſſity of the times; 
dut retained a ſtrong deſire of revenge, and only waited for 
an occaſion to declare it. And in all probability his manage- 
nent would very ſuddenly have produced another war, if the 
diſorders in which his country was then involved by Ne 6a, 
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bellion of the mercenaries had not engaged his whole at- 
tention. 

No ſooner were theſe troubles ended, than the Romans 
again declared war; and the Carthaginians, emboldened by 
the juſtice of their cauſe, ſeemed at firſt determined to accept 
it; as we mentioned in the former Books: which the reader 
will find to be fo neceſſary an introduction to this Work, 
that, without their aſſiſtance, he will ſcarcely be able fully to 
comprehend cither what I now write, or what hereafter may 
come to be related. But as their enemies paid no regard to 
this juſtice, the Carthaginians were forced to comply with 
what the times demanded ; and, rather than ſubmit to an 
hazard in their preſent circumſtances, conſented, though with 
great reluctance, to yield up Sardinia to the Romans, and to 
pay twelve hundred Talents, above the fum that had been 
before exacted from them. 3 

Theſe conceſſions are to be looked upon as the ſecond, 
and indeed the principal cauſe of the war that followed. For 
Amilcar, obſerving that his own reſentment was now ſtrength- 
ened by an equal degree of indignation in his fellow-citizens, 
had no ſooner finiſhed the deſtruction of the mercenaries, and 
ſecured the tranquillity of Carthage, than he applied all his 
thoughts to Spain; as the place, from whence he might beſt 
procure the neceſſary ſupplies for an expedition againſt the 
Romans. And the great ſucceſs which he met with in that 
country may be conſidered as the third cauſe of the war: be- 
cauſe nothing, but the ſtrength and the reſources which the 
Car haginians drew from thence, could have inſpired them 
with confidence to undertake it. 

It might be ſhewn by many arguments, that Amilcar was 
the firſt author and contriver of the ſecond Punic War, though 
he died ten years before the commencement of it: but what 
I am going to relate will ſufficiently prove it beyond all doubt. 
At the time when Annibal, after his defeat in Afric and de- 
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parture from his country, was cntertained at the court of 
Antiochus, the Romans, having diſcovered the deſigns of the 
Atolians, ſent ambaſſadors to that Prince, to found his diſ- 
poſition and intentions. The ambaſſadors, perceiving that ho 
inclined to the Atolians, and was diſpoſed to enter hearti] 
into the war, endeavoured to inſpire him with a jealouſy ot 
Annibal; and, to that end, ſhewed a more than common 
reſpect to the Carthaginian. Their deſign ſucceeded : the 
King became doubtful of his truth; and his doubts grew 
ſtronger every day. At laſt, when they had one day found an 
opportunity of explaining their mutual diſcontent, Annibal, 
after he had in vain employed many arguments, and proteſ- 
tations of his ſincerity, went on to acquaint him: that when 
his father was offering ſacrifice to Jupiter, juſt before his de- 
parture into Spain, he ſtood near him at the altar, being then 
but nine years old; and that, when the libations and other 
rites were ended, Amilcar, having commanded the reſt that 
were about the altar to retire, called him to him, careſſed, 
and aſked him, if he would attend him to the army: to 
which when he chearfully conſented, and even requetted that 
he might go, with that fort of eagerneſs which belongs to 
children; his father led him to the altar, and commanded 
him to touch the victims, and to {wear that he never would 
be a friend to the Romans. You may therefore, continued 
he, reſt aſſured, that, when you are forming any defigns 
ayainſt the Romans, I ſhall encourage and ath{t you with 
fincerity and zeal : but whenever you incline to terms of 
treaty or alliance with them, from that time let me adviſe 
YOu, not to ſeek for the evidence of information, but to 
miſtruſt me, and watch me carefully; tor I ihatl ſtill look 
out ſor every occaſion of working milchict to that people. 
This diſcourſe, which was delivered with that kind of paſſion 
witch truth inſpires, effectually removed all ſuſpicion ſrom 
the mind of Antiochus. | 

This, 
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This, it muſt be acknowledged, is a manifeſt inſtance of 
Amilcar's hatred of the Romans, and of the projects which he 
at that time meditated : but the events that followed are 1 
ſtill clearer confirmation of both. For what can more ſtrongly 
denote the violence as well as certainty of this diſpoſition in 
Amilcar, than the conduct of his ſon-in-law Afdrubal, and 
Annibal his ſon z whom he had incited by his counſels and 
exainple to the molt inveterate enmity againit the ſame people 
that can be well conceived ? The firſt indeed died, before he 
was able fully to diſcover his intentions to the world : but the 
other found the times more favourable to his purpoſe ; and 
gave abundant proots of his hereditary hatred in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt publick manner. From hence we may Jearn how 
neceſſary it is, that thoſe who are intruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of government, ſhould make it one of the firſt ob- 
jects of their care, to be well acquainted with the ſecret dil- 
poſition and deſigns of any people, with whom they conclude 
a peace, or make a new alliance; and obſerve, whether their 
conſent be yielded to the circumſtances of the times, or whe- 
ther it procced from a perfect and fincere ſubmiſſion: that 
they may be always upon their guard againſt thoſe who are 
influenced by the firſt motive, as men that wait only for a 
more ſcaſonable opportunity of acting; and on the other 
hand, that they may repoſe an entire confidence in the others, 
eſteem them their true friends and ſubjects, and employ them 
in any ſervice that ſhall occur. 

Such were the cauſes of the War of Annibal: let us now 
attend to the beginning of it. 

It was not without great reluctance and concern, that the 
Carthaginians had been forced to abandon Sicily. But the 
loſs of Sardinia afterwards, together with the payment oi a 
new and heavier Tribute, added a {till ſharper ſting to their 
reſentment. No ſooner therefore had they reduced bencath 
their power the moſt conſiderable part of Spain, than they 
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liſtened with the utmoſt eagerneſs to every matter of com- 
plaint againſt the Romans. When Aſdrubal was dead, why 
had governed the affairs of Spain after Amilcar, they for ſome 
time delayed to appoint his ſucceſſor, till they could know 
the ſentiments of the army. But when the news arrived, that 
the troops had with one conſent made choice of Annibal for 
their General, they called together an aſſembly of the people, 
and with one voice alſo confirmed the eledtion. As ſoon as 
Annibal was inveſted with this dignity, he began his march 
to ſubdue the Olcades. And having incamped before Althæa, 
the ſtrongeſt of their cities, he preſſed the ſiege with fo much 
vigour, that he ſcon made himſelf maſter of the place. The 
neighbouring towns were {truck with terror, and ſubmitted, 
Annibal ranſomed them all for money: and having by that 
means gained great ſtores of wealth, he returned to take his 
winter quarters at New Carthage. His treatment of thoſe that 
were under his command was in every inſtance great and ge- 
nerous : and by the punctual payment of the military ſti- 
pends, as well as by the promiſe alſo of large rewards for the 
time to come, he obtained the favour and eftecm of all the 
troops, and filled them with the warmeſt hopes. 
When the ſummer returned, having led his forces into the 
territory of the Vaccæans, he made himſelf maſter of Elman- 
tica in the firſt aſſault, He took alſo the city of Arbucale by 
ſtorm: but not till it had firſt ſuſtained a ſiege, in which he 
often was reduced to great extremity. For the place was of 
large extent: and the inhabitants likewiſe, who were very nu- 
merous, defended themſelves with the greatelt bravery. After 
s ſucceſs, he was ſurpriſed at once, when he leaſt expected 
i, by a danger that ſcemed likely to prove fatal to him. The 
Carpeſians, the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful people of the 
country, had drawn together all their forces to intercept him 
in his return. They were joined by many alſo of the neigh- 
bouring nations: who had been animated to this attempt by 
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the Elmanticans and Olcades, that had ſaved themſelves by 
flight after the deſtruction of their cities. If the Carthaginians 
had been ſorced to engage in ſet battle againſt ſo great a 
force, their deſcat muſt have been inevitable and complete, 
But Annibal, like a prudent and experienced General, re- 
treated behind the Tagus ; and having the river in his front, 
reſolved to expect the barbarians there, and to diſpute their 
paſlage. By the help of this advantage, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance alſo of his Elephants, which were about forty in num- 
ber, the ſucceſs was ſuch as exceeded even his hopes. The 
enemy came down with the greateſt eagerneſs and haſte ; and 
plunged into the river in many parts at once. But no ſooner 
had they gained the other ſide, than they were met and 
trodden down in heaps, by the Elephants that were ranged 
along the bank. Great numbers of them alſo were deſtroyed 
in the paſſage over, by the Carthaginian Cavalry: who were 
able more effectually to contend with the violence of the 
fiream ; and who fought alſo with no ſmall advantage againſt 
the Foot, that ſtood below them. Annibal then paſſed the 
river, charged the enemy, and gave them an entire defeat; 
though their numbers amounted to more than a hundred 
thouſand men. After this ſignal victory, there was not any 
pcople left on that fide of the Iberus, except only the Sa- 
guntines, that was able to oppoſe the progreſs of the Cartha- 
ginians, or to appear againſt them in the field. But Annibal, 
rememHering carefully the counſels and the plan of conduct, 
which his father Amilcar had recommended to him, delayed 
tor ſome time longer to attack Saguntum : being determined 
nut to give the Romans any plauſible pretence for declaring 
war, till he had firſt ſecured his other conqueſts, and {cttled 
the country in ſuch a ſtate, as was moſt proper for his deſign. 
During this time the Saguntines, in apprchenfion of what 
Joon afterwards enſued, ſent frequent meſſengers to Rome, to 
mor the Scnate of the rapid progreſs and ſucceſs of Annibal. 
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The Romans had long neglected theſe advices : at laſt how- 
ever, they reſolved to ſend ſome deputies into Spain, to inſpect 
the truth. Annibal, having reduced the ſeveral nations, againft 
whom he had at that time turned his arms, was again come 
back, to take his winter quarters at New Carthage ; which 
was the capital city, and ſeat of government, of the Cartha- 
ginians, in that part of Spain which was ſubject to their 
power. He there found the Roman Deputies, and admitted 
them to an audience. They adjured him by the Gods, not 
to offer any violence to the Saguntines, the Allies of Rome: 
and to remain on that fide of the Iberus; agrceably to the 
Treaty made with Aſdrubal. Annibal, who was at this time 
young and eager in his appetite for war; animated by his late 
ſucceſs ; and incited alſo by a long and habitual hatred of the 
Romans; replied, as if he had been a friend to the Sagun- 
tines; and complained to the ambatladors, that the Romans, 
taking occaſion from ſome diſorders that had happened in the 
place not long before, and which were ſubmitted to their de- 
cifion, had by an arbitrary ſentence condemned fome of the 
Magiſtrates to dic. This injuſtice called aloud, he ſaid, for 
his reſentment: ſince the Carthaginians always had contidered 
it as one of the moſt ſacred cuſtoms of their country, to re— 
dreſs and avenge the injured. At the ſame time he ſent to 
Carthage, to know what meaſures he ſhould take, with reſpect 
to the Saguntines 3 who, through confidence in their alliancꝶ 
with the Romans, had offered violence, as he ſaid, to ſome 
of the neighbouring people, that were under the protection 
of the Republick. It is caſy to remark, that in the whole of 
this proceeding, he was hurried headlong by his paffions, 
and not led by reaſon. Inſtead therefore of acknowledging 
the true motives of his conduct, he was forced to have re- 
courſe to abſurd pretences; as it uſually happens to men who 
are prevented by their prejudices from giving a fair attention 
to what is juſt and right. How much better would it have 
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been, to have demanded of the Romans, that they ſhould 
reſtore Sardinia, and yield back the Tribute, which, without 
any ſhew of juſtice, they had extorted from the Carthaginians 
in the times of their diſtreſs? But now, by being wholly fi 
lent concerning that which might have been conſidered as a 
reaſonable pretence for taking arms, and urging only thoſe 
falſe and frivolous motives which reſpected the Saguntines, he 
ſeemed in the opinion of every one to enter into the war, not 
only in oppoſition to found ſenſe and reaſon, but in express 
violation alſo of all the laws of juſtice. 
The ambaſſadors, perceiving clearly that a war muſt fol- 
low, failed away immediately to Carthage ; in order to repeat 
again, before the Senate, the fame remonſtrances which they 
had now made to Annibal. But they had no kind of appre- 
henſion, that Italy would become the ſeat of the war; but 
expected rather, that all hoſtilities would be confined to 
Spain; and deſigned to uſe Saguntum as their place of arms. 
Under this perſuaſion, the Roman Senate, conceiving that the 
war would be long and difficult, and far removed from thei: 
own country, reſolved in the firſt place to quiet thoſe difor- 
ders that had now happened in Illyria. | | 
For Demetrius of Pharos, forgetting all the favours which 
had been heaped upon him by the Romans, and even begin- 
ning to think meanly of their power, when he obſerved the 
conſternation into which the Gauls had lately thrown them, 
and which was now renewed again by the preparations that 
were made by Annibal, from this time reſolved to place all 
his hopes in the Royal Houſe of Macedon ; to whoſe alliance 
and protection he had ſome kind of claim, becauſe he had 
Joined his forces with Antigonus, in the war againſt Cleome- 
nes. Fixed in this deſign, he began to plunder and deſtroy 
the Roman cities in Illyria; and {ailing with fifty armed fri- 
gates beyond Liſſus, in contempt of treaties, ravaged many of 
the Cyclade iflands, As the Houſe of Macedon was at this 
time 
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time ſtrong and flouriſhing, the Romans conceir: be 
highly neceſſary, that they ſhould fecurc againſt all danger 
thoſe provinces that were ſituated to the Faſt of Italy; and 
were perſuaded, that it would then be early enough to oppoſe 
the motions of the Carthaginians, when they had firſt reco- 
vered the Illyrians from their folly, and chaſtiſed the ingrati- 
tude and raſhneſs of Demetrius. But the event proved con- 
trary to their hopes. For Annibal prevented them by his di- 
ligence : and having made himſelf maſter of Saguntum, he 
removed the ſcene of the war into the very heart of Italy, and 


brought 1t even to the gates of Rome. 
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N the beginning of the Spring, in the firſt year of the 
hundred-fortieth Olympiad, the Romans, purſuing the 
deſign that has now been mentioned, ſent L. Emilius with 
an army into IIlyria. At the ſame time Annibal began his 
march from New Carthage towards Saguntum. This city 1s 
{1tuated at the diſtance of about ſeven ſtadia from the ſca; 
upon the foot of thoſe mountains, which torm the fronticrs of 
Iberia and Celtiberia. The country round it is diſtinguithcd 
by it's richneſs and fertility, above all the other parts of Spain.. 
Annibal, having incamped before the place, began to puih 
the ſiege with the cloſeſt vigour. He ſaw, that from this 
conqueſt many advantages would ariſe, of the greateſt mo- 
ment with reſpect to the future execution of his deſigns. For 
firſt; as the Romans would then loſe all hope of making Spain 
the theatre of the war, ſo by this ſucceſs he was ſure to ſtrike 
a general terror into all the country; which would both ren- 
der thoſe that had ſubmitted to the power of Carthage more 
_ tractable and ſteady in their duty, and make the reſt, who 


were yet unconquered, more cautious of attempting any thing 
againſt 
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againſt him. He conſidered likewiſe; that there would then 
no enemy be leſt behind him, to harraſs or retard his march: 

that the treaſures of the city would procure, in the greateſt 
plenty, ſuch ſupplies as were neceſſary for the war: that the 
troops, by the taſte of plunder, a be animated to a higher 
degree of ardour and alacrity : and in the laſt place, that the 
ſpoils, which he deſigned to ſend to Carthage, would ſecure 
to him the favour oi "his fellow-citizens at home. Urged by 
the hope of theſe advantages, he employed his utmoſt efforts 
in the ſiege: making himſelf an example to the army, and 
ſharing with them in every labour and in every duty : ſome- 
times encouraging the troops by words; and ſometimes throw- 
ing himſelf the firſt into the greateſt dangers. At laſt, when 
for cight months continuance he had experienced every kind 
of fatigue and hardſhip, he took the place by ſtorm; and 
gained an immenſe booty, in money, ſlaves, and valuable 
goods. He reſerved the money, as he had at firſt propoſed, 
to aſſiſt him in the execution of his deſigns; : diſtributed the 
flaves among his ſoldicrs, in ſuch proportion as was ſuited to 
cach man's ſervices ; and ſent the reſt of the ſpoil to Carthage. 
The conſequence wits toch as he had foreſeen, and ful ly 
anſwered all his expectations. The ſoldiers encountered dan- 
ger with greater eagerneſs than before: the C Carthaginians 
readi ily complied with every thing that was demanded of 
them: and from the treaſure which he had gained, he drew 
many great advantages in the progreſs of the war. 

As ſoon as Demetrius was informed of the preparations of 
the Romans, he placed a ſtrong garriſon in Dimalus, and 
furnithed it with all the neceſſiry 1 In the reſt of the 
cities, he cauſed all the chief inhabitants that were averſe to 
his intereſts, to be 5 0 2580 Nt 280 placed the government 


in others, of whole Ade! 2/8 Well aſſured. And having 
ſelected, from the brave!? FE: is ſubjeas, a body of fix 
thouſand men, he ſtationcd tre: nder his own command, 
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in Pharos. When the Roman Conſul, arriving in the country, 
perceived that the Illyrians had repoſed their greateſt con- 
fdence in the ſtrength of Dimalus, and in the ſtores with 
which it was ſupplied, and that they eſteemed it to be cvcn 
impregnable, he reſolved, in order to ſtrike the enemy with 
terror, to make his firſt attempt upon that city. Having called 
together therefore all the officers, and exhorted each man 
ſeverally to be ſtrenuous in his duty, he advanced his work 
againſt the place in many parts at once, and preſſed the ſiege 
with ſo great vigour, that after fix days he took the town by 
ſtorm. The reſt of the citics on every fide were filled with 
conſternation, and ſent in haſte, and ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans. The Conſul received them all, upon ſuch conditions 
as he judged convenient ; and immediately failed away, to 
attack Demetrius in Pharos. But when he heard, that the 
city was ſtrongly fortified, and defended allo by a numerous 
garriſon, who were all choſen troops; and that large {upplics 
nad been laid up in it, as well of proviſions, as of all the nc- 
ceſſary ſtores of war; he began to apprehend, that a regular 
lege might engage him in a work of long continuance, and 
be attended with no ſmall difficulty. He relolved therefore, 
while the occaſion favoured him, to employ the following 
ſtratagem. Having landed the greateſt part of his trrops by 
night upon the Ifland, with orders to conceal themlclves in 
the woods and other covered places, as ſoon as day appeared), 
he came failing, in open view, with only twenty ſhips, into 
the harbour that lay neareſt to the city. Demetrius law their 
approach, and deſpiſing the ſmallneſs of their numbers, led 
out ſome troops towards the harbour, to oppolc their landing. 
As the fight by degrees grew warm and obſtinate, freſh forces 
fall arrived from the city to ſupport the former, till at Jaſt 
the whole garriſon was engaged. At this time the Romans, 
at had landed in the night, having advanced through {ccret 
roads, appeared in fight : and ſcizing a ſtrong eminence, that 
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ſtood between the city and the harbour, they poſted them- 
ſelves upon it, and cut off the return of the Illyrians to the 
city. Demetrius, perceiving what had happened, no longer 
endeavoured to prevent the Enemy from landing: but having 
collected all his troops together, and exhorted them to perform 
their duty, he marched wards the eminence in order of 
battle. When the Romans ſaw, that the Illyrians moved to- 

wards them with great alacrity, and in perfect order, they 
advanced on their part likewiſe, and charged them with un- 
uſual fury. At the ſame time, the troops alſo, that had juſt 
now landed, fell upon the rear. The Illyrians, being thus 
attacked on every ſide, were ſoon thrown into diſorder and 
confuſion, ſo that a general rout enſued. A {mall number of 
them fled towards the city : but the reſt eſcaped through pri- 
vate roads, and concealed themſelves in different parts of the 
illand. Demetrius, having retreated to ſome veſſels that had 
been provided by him againſt all accidents, and which lay at 
anchor in a private place, failed away by night, and by a fur- 
prizing kind of fortune arrived, without any accident, at the 
court of Philip, and there paſſed the remainder of his lite. 
He was a man of a brave and daring ſpirit : but his courage 
was herce and violent, and never conducted by the rule of 


reaſon. The manner e Be of his death was pertectly agree- 


able to this character, and to his former life. For in endeavour- 
ing to take Meſſene, by the command of Philip, he was hurricd 
on ſo far by his impetuoſity and want of temper, that he 
periſhed in the action; as we ſhall relate more fully in its 

proper place. | 
The Conſul, after this ſucceſs, entered Pharos without 
reſiſtance, and op it to the ground. And having made 
himſelf maſter of the other parts of Illyria, and ſettled the 
ſtate of all the Province agreeably to his firſt deſign, the ſummer 
being now ended, he returned to Rome, entered the city in 
Triumph, and was received with all the acclamations and ap- 
4 plauſe, 
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plauſe, that were due to the great ſkill and courage which he 
had ſhewn in the diſcharge of his commiſſion. 


CHA P. III. 


HEN the Romans received the news that Saguntum 
was taken, they by no means made it any part of their 
deliberations, whether they ſhould enter into a war with Car- 
thage : though ſome writers affirm the contrary; and have 
even tranſmitted to us the ſpeeches that were made, on cither 
ſide, in the courſe of the debate. But nothing can be more 
abſurd and groundleſs than this conceit. For the Romans 
had in fact declared war a year before againſt the Carthagini- 
ans, in caſe that any violence ſhould be oftered to the Sagun- 
tines, How then can they at this time be ſuppoſed, when 
Saguntum was actually taken and deſtroyed, to have been at 
all divided in their ſentiments, with reſpect to war or peace? 
What thoſe hiſtorians afterwards relate, is no leſs deſtitute of 
all ſupport from truth or probability. That the Romans 
were {truck with the greateſt conſternation : and brought 
their ſons of twelve ycars old into the Senate, and communi- 
cated to them all the publick counſels : and that theſe children 
obſerved the ſtricteſt ſecrecy with regard to what had paſſed, 
and concealed it even from their neareſt friends.“ As if this 
people, beſides the other peculiar benefits which they have 
received from fortune, were poſſeſſed allo of the privilege of 
becoming wiſe from the very moment of their birth. But 
there is no need to employ many words to refute theſe idle 
ſtories of Chæreas and Soſilus: ſtoties, ſuited only to the taſte 
and judgement of the vulgar, among whom they firſt took 
their riſe ; and which diſgrace the name of Hiſtory. 
As ſoon then as the Romans were informed of the deſtruc- 
tion of Saguntum, they admitted no delay, but ſent away their 
ambaſſadors, to propoſe two things to the Carthaginians : the 
firſt of which carried with it a diminution of their honour, 
Vol. I. Ee as 
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as well as ſome injury to their State; and the other involved 
them at once in an affair of the greateſt difficulty and danger. 

For their orders were, to demand that Annibal, and the reſt 
of the chief cornmanders, ſhould be delivered to this Romans: 

and, in caſe that this ſhould be refuſed, inſtantly to declare 
war, When the ambaſladors arrived at Carthage, they ad- 
dreſſed the Senate, agreeably to theſe inſtructions. The Car- 
thaginians received the alternative with no ſmall pain: and 
appointed the ableſt member of their body to defend the late 
tranſactions. This perſon, in diſcharging his commiſſion, 

paſſed over in ſilence the Treaty that was made with Ala 
bal; as if no ſuch treaty had been ever made: or if there 
had, that it by no means could be thought to bind the 
Senate, becauſe it never had received their approbation or 
conſent. Upon this head, he appealed to the example of the 
Romans themſelves; and reminded them, that in the time of 
the Sicilian war, a Treaty, which Lutatius had concluded 
with the Carthaginians, was afterwards declared by the Ro- 
man People to be void, as having been made without their 
knowledge and authority. But that which was chiefly urged, 
was the treaty that was fully ſettled between the two Repub- 
licks, at the end of the war in Sicily: in which no mention 
was made of Spain. It was indeed declared, that no injury 
{hould be offered to the Allies of either people: but the Car- 
thaginians ſhewed, that the Saguntines were not at that tim 
in alliance with the Romans. On this point therefore they 
reſted their whole defence; and recurred again and again to 
the words of the Treaty. But the Romans Altogether refuſed 
to enter into this debate. They faid, that if Saguntum had 
{till remained entire, ſuch diſcuſſions might perhaps have been 
admitted, and the conteſt cleared by words. But as that city 
had "Wy ſtormed and pillaged in contempt of treaties, 1t was 
now incumbent on them, either to remove the charge, of hav- 
ing directed, or connived at this injuſtice, by delivering up to 
puniſhment the authors of it; or on the other hand, by re- 
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ſuſing to comply with this demand, to avow without reſerve, 
that they were ſharers in the guilt, and ready to await the 
conſequences of it. 

It may perhaps be uſeful to thoſe who are at any time 
engaged in deliberations of a like nature and importance, to 
take a cloſer view of the true ſtate and merits of this conteſt, 
With this deſign, and in order to free the reader alſo from 
thoſe perplexities, in which the miſtakes and prejudices of 
other hiſtorians will be likely to entangle him, we thall here 
ſet before his view the ſeveral treaties that had ever been 
concluded between the two Republicks, from the carlieſt 
times. 

The firſt was of the age of Lucius Junius Brutus, and Mar- 
cus Horatius: who were created the firſt Conſuls, aſter the 
expulſion of the Kings; and who conſecrated the Temple of 
ſupiter Capitolinus. This was twenty-cight years before 
Xerxes invaded Greece. I have given the ſenſe of it, with all 
the {kill and accuracy of which I am maſter : for the lan- 
guage, that was uſed in thoſe times, is ſo different from that 
which is now ſpoken among the Romans, that frequently 
the beſt interpreters, even after the cloſeſt application, arc 
unable to explain it. | 

„ Between the Romans and their Allies and the Carthagi- 
nians and their Allies, there ſhall be peace and alliance upon 
theſe conditions. Neither the Romans nor their Allies {hall 
bail beyond the Fair Promontory, unleſs compelled by bad 
weather or an enemy. And in caſe that they are forced be- 
yond it, they ſhall not be allowed to take or purchaſe any 
thing, except what is barely ncccflary for refitting their veſiels, 
or tor Sacrifice; and they ſhall depart within five days. The 
merchants, that ſhall offer any goods to fale in Sardinia, or 
any part of Afric, ſhall pay no cuſtoms, but only the uſual 
ices to the Scribe and Cricr : and the Publick Faith ſhall be a 
lecurity to the merchant, for whatever he ſhall fell in the 
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preſence of theſe officers. If any of the Romans land in that 
part of Sicily which belongs to the Carthaginians, they ſhall 
ſuffer no wrong or violence in any thing. The Carthaginians 

ſhall not offer any injury to the Ardeates, Antiates, Lau- 
rentines, Circæans, Tarracinians, or any other people of the 
Latins, that have ſubmitted to the Roman juriſdiction. Nor 
ſhall they poſſeſs themſelves of any city of the Latins, that is 
not ſubject to the Romans. If any one of theſe be taken, it 
ſhall be delivered to the Romans in it's entire ſtate. The Car- 
thaginians ſhall not build any fortreſs in the Latin territory: 
and if they land there in a hoſtile manner, they ſhall depart 
before night.“ 

This Fair Promontory ſtands on the north ſide of Carthage: 
and their deſign, as I imagine, in not permitting the Romans 
to fail forwards to the ſouthward of it, was, that they might 
conceal from them the knowledge of the country that lay 
round Byzacium and the Little Syrtis; which, on account 
of it's uncommon richneſs and fertility, was called, T H E 
MARKETS. But in cale that they are forced beyond it 
by rough weather, or an enemy, they then engage indeed to 
ſupply them with whatever may be wanted for refitting their 
veſſels, or for Sacrifice : but allow nothing to be taken be- 
yond what 1s barely neceſlaryJand injoin them to depart 
within five days. But Carthage, and the other parts of Afric 
that ſtand on this fide of the Fair Promontory, together with 
Sardinia likewiſe, and as much of Sicily as belonged to the 
Carthaginians, are left open to the Roman merchants : and 
the Publick Faith is pledged for their ſecurity, and equitable 
treatment. 

It is to be obſerved, that the Carthaginians here ſpeak of 
Aſfric and Sardinia, as being entirely ſubject to their juriſdiction, 
But with regard to Sicily, the conditions of the Treaty are 
expreſsly limited to thoſe parts of the iſland only which are 
faid to belong to Carthage, The Romans obſerve, on their 

part 
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part alſo, the ſame manner of expreſſion, in ſpeaking of the 
Latin territory: and no mention is made of the reſt of Italy, 
which they had not at that time ſubdued. | 

There was afterwards another Treaty, in which the Car- 
thaginians included the Tyrians and the Uticeans : and to the 
Fair Promontory, before mentioned, they now added Maſtia 
and Tarſeium; beyond which, it was not permitted to the 
Romans to fail in ſearch of plunder, or to build any city. 
Theſe are the words of the Treaty. 

« Between the Romans and their Allies, and the Cartha- 
ginians, Tyrians, Uticeans, and their Allies, there ſhall be 
peace and alliance upon theſe conditions. The Romans ſhall 
not fail in ſearch of plunder, nor carry on any traffick, nor 
build any city, beyond the Fair Promontory, Maſtia, and 
Tarſeium. If the Carthaginians take any city of the Latins, 
not belonging to the Roman juriſdiction, they may reſerve to 
themſelves the priſoners, with the reſt of the booty, but ſhall 
reſtore the city. If any of the Carthaginians gain any cap- 
tives, from a people that is allied, by a written treaty, with the 
Romans, though they are not the ſubjects of their empire, 
they ſhall not bring them into the Roman ports: in caſe they 
do ſo, the Romans ſhall be allowed to claim, and ſet them. 
free. The ſame condition ſhall be obſerved alſo by the Ro- 
mans: and when they land, in ſcarch of water, or proviſions, 
upon any country that is ſubject to the Carthaginians, they 
ſhall be ſupplied with what is neceſſary, and then depart , 
without offering any violence to the allies and friends of Car- 
thage. The breach of theſe conditions {hall not be reſented as 
a private injury; but be proſecuted as the publick cauſe ol 
either people, The Romans ſhall not carry on any trade, or 
build any city, in Sardinia, or in Afric: nor ſhall they even 
viſit thoſe countries, unleſs for the fake of getting proviſions, 
or refitting their ſhips. If they are driven upon them by a 
ſtorm, they ſhall depart within five days. In thoſe pre of 
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Sicily, which belong to the Carthaginians, and in the city of 
Carthage, the Romans may expoſe their goods to ſale, and 
do every thing that is permitted to the citizens of the Repuh- 
lick. The ſame indulgence ſhall be yielded to the Carthagi- 
nians, at Rome.“ 

In the ſecond Treaty, as in the former, the Carthaginians 
aſſert their entire right to Afric, and Sardinia; and forbid the 
entrance of the Romans there, on any pretence. But in ſpeak- 
ing of Sicily, they mention only ſo much of the iſland, as had 
lubmitted to the power of Carthage. The Romans ule alſo 
the ſame manner of expreſſion, in that part of the Treaty 
which regards the country of the Latins : where they ſtipu— 
late, that the Carthaginians ſhall offer no injury to the An- 
tiates, Ardeates, Tarracinians, and Circæans. Theſe were the 
people who inhabited the maritime towns of Latium. 

About the time when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, before the 
Carthaginians were engaged in the war of Sicily, a third 
Treaty was concluded: in which, the conditions of the for- 
mer two were all confirmed, together with this addition. 

© It the Carthaginians or the Romans enter into any 
Treaty with King Pyrrhus, this condition ſhall be inſerted : 
That it ſhall be allowed to either people to ſend aſſiſtance to 
the other, if their country be invaded. That to whomſoever 
ſuch aſſiſtance {hall be ſent, the Carthaginians ſhall be obliged 
to turniſh veſſels, both for the paſſage and return: but the 
pay of the troops ſhall be diſcharged by thoſe, in whoſe ſer— 
vice they are employed. The Carthaginians ſhall aſſiſt the 
Romans by fea, it it be neceſſary: but the naval forces ſhall 
not be compelled to difembark againſt their own conſent.” 

The firſt of theſe Treaties was confirmed by oath, in the 
following manner. The Carthaginians ſwore by the Gods of 
their country; and the Romans by a Stone, agreeably to an 
ancient cuſtom; and by Mars Enyalius. The ceremony of 
Iwcaring, by a Stone was thus performed, The perſon, that 

was 
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was appointed to this office, having firſt ſolemnly atteſted 
the publick Faith for the due obſervance of the 'I'reaty, took 
in his hands a Stone, and pronounced the following words. 
« If I ſwear truly, may the Gods be propitious to me. But 
if I think, or act, any thing that is contrary to my Oath, 
then let the reſt enjoy in ſaſety their country, laws, poſſeſ- 
ſions, houſchold- gods, and ſepulchres; and let Me alone be 
caſt out from the ſociety, as this ſtone is now caſt away.“ At 
the ſame time he threw away the Stone. 

Theſe Treaties are ſtill preſerved on Tables of braſs, in the 
apartment of the Mdiles in the Capitol. That Philinus never 
ſaw them, is not much to be wondered at: ſince, even in our 
times, many of the oldeſt men, both Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans, who are thought to have made the cloſeſt ſearch into 
the antiquities and hiſtory of their ſeveral countries, arc igno- 
rant that any ſuch Treaties now exiſt, But it ſeems a matter 
of juſt ſurprize, that this Hiſtorian ſhould venture to aſſert 
a fact, which is ſo clearly falſified and refuted by theſe ge- 
nuine Records: nor is it caſy to conceive, upon what grounds 
he has done it. For in the ſecond Book of his Work, he at- 
firms; that the Romans were, by an expreſs Convention, ex- 
cluded from every part of Sicily, as the Carthaginians were 
from Italy: and that the firſt deſcent of the Romans upon 
the Iſland was made in violation of their oaths, and in direct 
breach of what had thus been ſtipulated. Yet it is certain, 
that no traces of any ſuch Convention can any where be 
found. Theſe miſtakes were {lightly mentioned in our Preli- 
minary Books. But it was neceſſary, in this place, to enter 
into a more minute examination of them, becauſe they have 
hitherto derived great weight from the authority of the writer, 
and miſled many from the truth. If we reflect indced on the 
deſign and purpoſe of that firſt expedition into Sicily; that it 
was to take the Mamertines under their protection; to defend 
a people, who, in ſeizing Rhegium and Meſſana, had been 
gunty 
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guilty of an act of flagrant perfidy; it muſt be acknowledged. 
that it will not altogether be an eaſy taſk, to excuſe or juſtify 
the Romans. But to affirm, that this deſcent was made in 
violation of any Treaty, is an inſtance of the greateſt ig- 
norance. | 

When the War of Sicily was ended, another 'Treaty waz 
concluded, in the following terms. 

© The Carthaginians ſhall abandon Sicily, with all the 
Iſlands that lie between Sicily and Italy. The Allies of both 
Republicks ſhall be ſafe from violence. It ſhall not be per- 
mitted to either people, to exerciſe any act of power, build 
any fortreſs, or levy ſoldiers, in the territory of the other: nor 
ſhall the Allies of the one be received into any alliance with 
the other. The Carthaginians ſhall pay immediately one 
thouſand Talents; and two thouſand two hundred more, in 
the courſe of ten years: and they ſhall reſtore the Roman 
priſoners without ranſom.” | 

At the end of the African War, when the Romans had 
again declared War againſt Carthage, ſome new conditions 
were added to this Treaty : by which, the Carthaginians con- 
ſented © to give up Sardinia, and to pay another ſum of twelve 
hundred Talents.” 1 

The laſt Treaty, or Convention, was that made with Al- 
drubal in Spain : by which it was ſtipulated, * that the Car- 
thaginians ſhould not paſs the Iberus with an army.“ 

Theſe are the ſeveral Treaties, that ever were concluded 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans, to the time ot 
Annibal. It is eaſy to remark from theſe, that the firſt in- 
vation of Sicily by the Romans was by no means made in vio- 
lation of thoſe engagements, which they had ſworn to obſerve. 
But on the other hand, when they declared war a ſecond time 
againſt the Carthaginians, and forced them to yield up Sar- 
dinia, and to pay a heavier Tribute; it muſt be owned, that 
they had no cauſe at all, nor any colour of juſtice, for ſuch 
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proceeding : but baſely took advantage of the diſtreſſes, in 
which the Republick was then involved. For with regard 
to that which is ſometimes urged in their defence; that, in 
the time of the African War, ſome Roman merchants were 
injuriouſly treated by the Carthaginians; we have ſeen parti- 
cularly in the former Book, that the Carthaginians, upon the 
firſt complaint, releaſed all thoſe that had been detained in 
their ports: and that the Romans, in acknowledgement of 
the favour that had been ſhewn them by this compliance, 
immediately ſent home, without any ranſom, all the Cartha- 
ginian priſoners. 

Since this then is the true ſtate of things on both ſides, it 
remains that we at laſt inquire, whether the War muſt in 
juſtice be imputed to the Carthaginians, or the Romans. We 
have already ſcen the reaſons, which the former urged in vin- 
dication of their conduct, Let us now conſider thoſe that 
have been advanced in oppoſition to them: not indeed by 
the Romans of that age; who were ſo greatly enraged at the 
deſtruction of Saguntum, that they could not even attend to 
any reaſons : but by thoſe of later times. It is ſaid then, that 
the Treaty made with Aſdrubal was by no means to be diſre- 
garded, as the Carthaginians had the boldneſs to athrm : ſince 
it did not reſt upon any ſuch reſerved condition as was found 
in the Treaty of Lutatius, which ended with theſe exprels 
terms; © Theſe conditions ſhall be firm and binding, in caic 
that they be ratified by the Roman people ;*' but was fully and 
ally concluded by the authority of Aſdrubal. And by this 
Ireaty it was ſtipulated, “ that the Carthaginians ſhould not 
paſs the Iberus with an army.” It is allo urged, that by the 
Treaty which put an end to the war of Sicily, it was pro- 
vided, © that no injury ſhould be offered to the Allies of 
cither people: that this was not to be underſtood, as thc 
Carthaginians laboured to explain it, concerning thoſe alone, 
who were at that time in alliance with them : for in that caſe, 
Vol. 1. F f ſomething 
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ſomething of this kind would have been added; © No new 
alliance ſhould be made by either people :** or,“ The Allics, 
which either people may hereafter make, {hall not be includ-( 
in the terms of the preſent Treaty: but that, as no ſuch 
caution was inſerted, it was manifeſt, that the ſeeurity thus 
mentioned in the Treaty related not to thoſe alone who were 
at that time in the alliance of either people, but to all that 
ſhould afterwards be admitted to it. And in truth this way 
of reaſoning ſeems to be perfectly juſt and ſolid, For it is not 
to be conceived that theſe two Republicks would have con- 
ſented to any Treaty, that ſhould deprive them of the power 
of recciving into their alliance ſuch nations as occaſion might 
preſent, or of defending them, when received, from every kind 
of injury. In a word, their whole intention may be thus ex- 
plained. With reſpect to the people that were then in alliance 
with them, it is provided, that they thall be ſecure from vio- 
lence: and that thoſe who had embraced the protection of 
either State, ſhould not be admitted as Allies of the other. 
And with regard to the Allies, that might afterwards be re- 
ceived ; they ſeem to have been clearly enough deſigned in 
the following caution : * It ſhall not be permitted to either 
people, to levy ſoldiers, or to exerciſe any act of power in the 
territories, or the allied provinces, of the other. On both 
ſides, all ſhall be fate, and free from injury.” 
Now the people of Saguntum, many years before the time 

of Annibal, had placed their city under the protection of the 

Romans. Of this there is undoubted evidence, in a fact that 

was acknowledged even by the Carthaginians themſelves. For 

when their government was diſturbed by ſome inteſtine tu- 

mults, the Saguntines, inſtead of having recourſe to the Car- 

thaginians, who were at that time ſettled in their neighbour- 

hood, and had obtained great power in Spain, referred all their 

conteſts to the ſole deciſion of the Romans, and with the help 


of their authority reſtored order to their State. 
On 
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On the whole then, it may fairly be concluded, that if the 
deſtruction of Saguntum was the cauſe of the War, it wa: 
unjuſtly entered into by the Carthaginians : that it was con- 
trary to the Treaty of Lutatius ; which provided, that no in- 
jury ſhould be offered to the Allies of either people: and a 
manifeſt violation alſo of the Convention made with Aſdrubal; 
in which it was ſtipulated, that the Carthaginians ſhould not 
paſs the Iberus with an army. But on the other hand, if the 
Carthaginians engaged in the war, becauſe they had been forced 
to yield up Sardinia, and pay a ſecond Tribute; if they only 
ſcized the firſt favourable occaſion, of avenging all the inſults 
and the loſſes, which their enemies, taking advantage alſo of 
the times, had brought upon them; it muſt then be owned, 
that their conduct may well be vindicated, upon the principles 
of reaſon and of juſtice. 

Among the undiſcerning part of my readers, many perhaps 
will think, that I am too minute and tedious in theſe in- 
quiries, It is true indeed, that a diſtinct and cloſe ſurvey of 
paſt events, though it might yield ſome entertainment to the 
curious, would however be of little uſe, if mankind were able 
of themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of example, to repel ef- 
ſectually every ſtroke of fortune, and obviate the evils that are 
incident to life. But ſuch is human nature, that this can by 
no means be affirmed, either of publick ſocieties, or of ſingle 
men: ſince the moſt fair and flouriſhing condition is to ſub- 
ect to decay and change, that we can build no laſting expec- 
tations on it. And it is on this account, that the knowledge 
of paſt tranſactions ought to be eſteemed not a mere amule- 
ment only, but rather an inſtructive and a ncceſſary ſtudy. 
For unleſs we have made due reflection upon the conduct of 
men in ſormer times, how ſhalt we learn the arts of gaining 
lies and friends, when any danger threatens our country, or 
ourſelves? If we meditate any conqueſt, or form any project 
importance, how ſhall we be able, without this knowledge, 
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to make choice of proper inſtruments for the execution of out 
deſigns? Or, in caſe that we are ſatisfied with our preſent 
ſtate and fortunes, how ſhall we ſupport ourſelves by ſuch 
laſting ſtrength and credit, as may at all times guard our in- 
tereſts from every thing that would undermine and ſhak« 
them? For thoſe among whom we live, like actors on a 
ſtage, appear before us under ſuch a dreſs, as beſt may ſuit 
with the preſent times, and with the characters which they 
aſſume. To theſe their words and actions are all accommo- 
dated: ſo that it is hardly poſſible to penetrate into their real 
ſentiments, or draw out the truth to light, from the darkneſs 
under which it is induſtriouſly concealed. But in the accounts 
of former ages, the facts themſelves diſcloſe to us the real 
views, and genuine diſpoſition of the actors. And from hence 
we are enabled to diſcern, in various circumſtances, from 
whom we reaſonably may expect good offices, favour, aſliſt- 
ance, or the contrary : and to know with perfect certainty, 
what kind of perſons may be induced to compaſſionate our 
diſtreſſes, defend our cauſe with zeal, and join us in avenging 
any injuries, to which we may have been expoſed. A know- 
iedge ſurely of the greateſt uſe and benefit, both in the ad- 
miniſtration of publick affairs, and in the conduct allo of pri- 
vate life. But in order to gain this end, it will be neceſſary, 
that both the author and the reader, inſtead of being fatished 
with a bare relation of events, ſhould carefully conſider all 
that paſſed both before and after, as well as at the time ol 
each tranſaction. For if we take from Hiſtory, the motives 
to which every action owed it's birth; the manner in which 
it was carried into execution; the end that was propoſed ; and 
whether the event was anſwerable or not to the firſt deſign ; 
what remains is a mere exerciſe fit for ſchools, and not a work 
of ſcience; and though it may afford perhaps ſome tranſient 
amuſement to the mind, is not capable of yielding any ſound 
inſtruction, or laſting ſervice, 3 7 
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If any one ſhould think, that few perſons will be inclined 
either to buy, or read, this Hiſtory, on account of the num- 
ber and the bulk of the Books which it contains; let him 
conſider, that it is much leſs difficult, both to purchaſe and 
to read through forty Books, which give a cloſe and uninter- 
rupted relation of the affairs of Italy, Sicily, and Afric, from 
the time of Pyrrhus, at which the Hiſtory of Timiuus is con- 
cluded, to the deſtruction of Carthage; and of all the great 
events that happened in the other parts of the world, from 
the flight of Cleomenes the Spartan, to the battle between the 
Achæans and the Romans near the Iſtlimus; than either to 
procure, or read, all the ſ{cparate and particular Hiſtories of 
theſe tranſactions. For beſides that they excced in bulk the 
fize of this Work, it is certain alſo, that no real knowledge or 
improvement can be expected from them. For they not only 
differ from each other in their accounts of facts; but in ge- 
neral take no notice of many great events, that were coinci- 
dent with thoſe which they relate; and from which, if all of 
them were ranged together, and comprehended under one. 
fingle view, the mind would be enabled to form a far more 
perfect judgement of the truth, than it can ever gain from a 
diſtin& and ſeparate ſurvey of each. We may allo add, that 
by the very nature of their works thele writers are debarred 
from thoſe inquiries, which are of the firſt and chief impor— 
tance. For the moſt uſeful part of hiſtory, as we have aircady 
mentioned, is the knowledge of what paſſed belore and after 
every great event; and eſpecially of the cauſes that produce 
it. Thus for inſtance, the War of Philip gave occation to. 
that of Antiochus.; that of Annibal, to the War with Philip ; 
and the War of Sicily, to that of Annibal : and between theſe 
Wars, a great variety of incidents intervened, which, though. 
different perhaps in their firſt aim and purpoſe, were at Jaſt all 
inclined together towards the fame ſingle end. Now this may 
all be fully underſtood from Gencral Hiſtory ; but by no 


means 
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the Senate, told them, that therein were contained both Peace 


he might moſt effectually provide for the quiet and ſecurity of 
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means from the accounts of ſingle wars; as that of Perſcus. 
jor inflance, or of Philip. It might with equal reaſon be 
iuppoled, that the bare deſcription of particular battles, az 
they arc lound in theſe hiſtorians, would be ſufficient to con- 
vey a perfect knowledge of the diſpoſition and entire aconomy 
Gt a whole war. But as this can never be expected from them, 
it is maniſeſt, that a Work like mine muſt be judged in all 
points to excel particular Hiſtories, as much as ſolid inſtruction 
is to be preferred to an empty tale. We now return from this 
digreſſion. 


Ei e . 


HEN the Carthaginians had ended their diſcourſe, the 


Romans made F.. reply to the arguments which 
they had urged in their defence. But the oldeſt of the am- 
baſladors, folding his garment round him, and ſhewing it to 


and War; and they might chooſe whichever of the two bet 
pleaſcd them. The King of the Carthaginians anſwered, that 
he might throw out that which was moſt agrecable to himſelf. 
And when the ambaſlador replicd, that it ſhould be War; the 
Senate with almoſt one voice cried out, that they accepted it : 
alter which the Aſſembly ſeparated. | 

Annibal was at this time in winter quarters at New Car- 
thage. He firſt ſent home the Spaniards to their ſeveral cities: 
in the hope, that by this indulgence he ſhould fix them in 
his intereſts, and oblige them to his ſervice for the time to 
come. He afterwards gave inſtructions to his brother Afdru- 
bal, for governing the country in his abſence, and defending 
it againſt the Romans. His laſt care was, in what manner 


Atric, For this purpoſe, he put in practice a very * 
an 
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and wiſe expedient : making a body of African troops paſ* 
over into Spain, and another body of Spaniards into Afric ; 
and thus connecting both thoſe countries in the bonds of a 
reciprocal fidelity, The troops of Spain that were ſent into 
Afric, were the Therſitæ, Maſtians, ſome Spaniards of the 
mountains, and the Olcades. Their numbers amounted in 
the whole to twelve hundred Horſe, and thirteen thouſand, 
eight hundred, and fifty Foot. To theſe were added alſo cight 
hundred and ſeventy Baleares: a people, whoſe name, as well 
as that of the iſland which they inhabit, is derived from their 
cuſtom of uſing a Sling in battle. Theſe troops were all diſ- 
tributed through the parts of Afric called Metagonia ; a ſmall 
number only excepted, who were ſent to Carthage. Four 
thouſand Metagonitans were ſtationed alſo in that city: as 
well to ſerve as hoſtages, as to aſſiſt in the defence of the 
lace. 
| With Aſdrubal in Spain, he left fifty Quinqueremes, two 
Quadriremes, and five Triremes. Thirty-two of the Quin- 
queremes, and the five Triremes, were completely cquipped. 
To theſe he added likewiſe a body of forces, both Horſe and 
Foot. The Cavalry conſiſted of four hundred and fifty Liby- 
phanicians, and Africans; three hundrd Lorgitæ; and a 
mixed body of eighteen hundred, compoled ot Numudians, 
Maſſylians, Macians, Maſſæſylians, and Mauruſians, whote 
country lay towards the Ocean. The infantry was compoſed 
of eleven thouſand, eight hundred, and fifty Atricans ; three 
hundred Ligurians; and five hundred Baleares; together with 
twenty-one Elephants. If I have given here a more preciſc 
and accurate detail of all that was now tranſacted by Anniba] 
in Spain, than couid perhaps have been expected even from 
one who himſelf had born ſome part in the conduct ot thoſe 
affairs, I muſt deſire the reader not to think it ſtrange ; nor 
to rank me among thoſe writers, who cover their own fictions 


under ſuch a dreſs, as may ſeem moſt nearly to rene, the 
orm 
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form of truth. For I found at Lacinium a Table of braſs, on 
which all theſe circumſtances were engraved, by the orders of 
Annibal himſelf, when he was in Italy, And as this ſeemed 
to be a monument of the firſt authority, I have cloſely copied 
it in my relation, 

Annibal, having thus provided in the fulleſt manner for the 
ſecurity both of Spain and Atric, now waited only for the 
arrival of thoſe meſſengers, that were expected to return to 
him from the Gauls. For he had endeavoured to inform 
himſelf, with all the exactneſs that was poſſible, of the ferti- 
lity of the country that lay beneath the Alps, and along the 
Po: of the numbers, and courage of the people: and above all, 
whether they {till retained any reſentment againſt the Romans, 
from their former wars; of which we have already given ſome 
account, that the reader might more fully comprehend the 
things which we are now going to relate. His chief expeQa- 
tions of ſucceſs in his intended enterprize were built indeed 
upon the aſſiſtance which he hoped to find among the Gauls. 
For it ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible, to maintain the war in Ita] 
againlt the Romans, unleſs theſe nations could be engaged to 
join him with their forces, after he had firſt ſurmounted the 
difficulties of the country that lay between. He ſent there- 
tore, with the greateſt care, to all the Chiefs that lived among 
the Alps, and to thoſe likewiſe who poſſeſſed the country 
on this ſide of them; and endeavoured by every kind of pro- 
mile to tempt their hopes, and draw them to his party. At 
laſt, when his meſſengers were returned, and had informed 
him, that the Gauls were perfectly difpoſed to favour his de- 
ſign, and even expected his approach with eagerneſs; and 
that the paſſage acroſs the Alps, though likely to be attended 
with great pains and difficulty, was ſuch however, as in the 
end might be {urmounted ; as the Spring advanced, he drew 
out all his forces from their winter quarters. The news allo, 
which he had juſt before received from Carthage, had greatly 
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raiſed his hopes, and given him full aſſurance of the approba- 
tion of his fellow-citizens. He now therefore openly declared 
his intentions to the army, and exhorted them to make war 
againſt the Romans, He informed them of the manner in 
which this people had demanded, that himſelf, together with 
he other Chiefs, ſhould be delivered into their hands. He 
deſcribed the richneſs of the country, through which they 
were to pais : and acquainted them with the favourable diſ- 
poſition of the Gauls, and the promiſe which they had made 
to join him with their forces. When the multitude cricd out, 
that they would chearfully attend him, he applauded their 
alacrity, fixed the day tor their departure, and diſmiſſed the 
allembly, 

Theſe things then being all thus regulated during the time 
of winter, and the neceſſary meaſures taken for the ſecurity 
of both Spain and Afric, on the day appointed  Annibal 
began his march, with ninety thouſand Foot, and twelve 
thouſand Horſe, He paſſed the Iberus, and with incredible 
rapidity, though not without many obſtinate battles, and a 
great loſs of men, reduced all the nations that inhabited be- 
tween that river and the Pyrenæan mountains: the Ilurgetes, 
Barguſians, Ærenoſians, and Andoſinians. He gave to Hanno 
the care of the conquered countries: with a power to excrcic 
an entire and abſolute ſovercignty over the Barguſians, becauſe 
theſe eſpecially were ſuſpected of ſavouring the intereſts ol 
the Romans. He left alſo with him a detachment from his 
army, of ten thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe : together 
with all the baggage of the troops, that were deſigned to attend 
him into Italy. He ſent back likewiſe an equal number of 
the Spanith forces to their ſeveral cities: being deſirous not 
only to fecure to himſelf, by this indulgence, the favour of 
the people that were now diſmiſſed ; but to encourage allo, 
by the hope of returning again to their native country, both 
the troops that were engaged to follow him in the preſent expe- 
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dition, and thoſe likewſe that were left behind in Spain, in ca{« 
that he ſhould want their ſervice, in any future exigency. 

The army thus diſincumbered of the heavy baggage, anc 
conſiſting in the whole of fifty thouſand Foot and nine 
thouſand Horſe, continued their march forwards, by the way 
of the Pyrenzan mountains, in order to paſs the Rhone 
being not fo conſiderable in their numbers, as from the good- 
nels of their troops. For they were all tried ſoldiers: men, 
well diſciplined, and inured to action, by the continual en- 
gagements which they had ſuſtained in Spain. 

But in order to clear this part of our hiſtory from all oh- 
ſcurity, it will be neceſſary to trace out diſtinctly the country 
from whence Annibal began his march, the places through 
which he paſſed, and the way by which he firſt entered Italy. 
Nor will it be ſufficient, barely to inſert the names of rivers 
and of cities, as ſome hiſtorians have done; imagining, that 
the recital of their names alone muſt at once convey a full 
conception of the places. With regard to thoſe places indeed, 
with which we have been before acquainted, the mention of 
their names, as it recalls them to the memory, perhaps may 
be ſufficient for the end that is propoſed. But with reſpect to 
thoſe, of which we have no previous knowledge, it muſt be 
allowed, that no greater advantage can ariſe trom the bare 
recital of their names, than from the repetition of any other 
ſounds that are void of ſenſe and meaning, which only ſtrike 
the ear, but make no impreſſion on the underſtanding. For 
unleſs the mind has ſomething to which it can apply and fix 
itſelf ; ſomething already conceived and underſtood, to which 
that which is heard may be referred; it mult of neceſſity be 
loſt in doubt and ignorance. Since therefore we are to ſpeak 
of things unknown, we ſhall endeavour to lead the reader to 
a right apprehenſion of them, by connecting them with thoſe 
that are already known and familiar to him. 

The firſt and moſt general notion then, in which all man- 
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kind agree, and which even the vulgar apprchend, is that by 
which we conceive the heavens round us to be divided into the 
four quarters, of Faſt, Weſt, North, and South. The next 
j!-p is, to conſider the ſeveral parts of the carth, as lying be- 
neath the one or other of theſe diviſions: and thus we arc 
able to refer, even the places which we have never ſeen or 
known, to fome ſettled and determinate conception. This be— 
ing done with regard to the whole earth, it remains that we 
oblerve the ſame method of diviſion, in ſpeaking of that portion 
of it which we know to be inhabited. Now this conſiſts of 
three ſeparate parts; the firſt of which is called Aſia, the ſecond 
Atric, and the laſt Europe: and theſe are bounded by the 
'Fanais, the Nile, and the Straits of the Pillars of Hercules. 
Between the Tanais and the Nile, lies Aſia: and it's fituation 
with reſpect to the heavens, is beneath that ſpace, which is 
contained between the North-eaſt and the South. Afric lies 
between the Nile and the Pillars of Hercules : under that part 
of the heavens, which extends from the South to the South- 
welt; and from thence, forwards to the Weſt, which coin- 
cides with the Pillars of Hercules. So that theſe two countries, 
taken together in a general view, poſſeſs all the ſpace from 
Eaſt to Weſt, on the fouthern {de of the Mediterrancan ſca. 
Oppoſite to theſe, on the north ſide of the ſame ſea, lies Ru- 
rope; being extended alſo, without any interruption, from 
Faſt to Weſt. The greateſt and the molt conſiderable part of 
it is that which falls beneath the North, and poſſeſſes all the 
pace between the river Tanais and Narbo : which laſt place 
is ſituated towards the Weſt, at a ſmall diſtance only trom 
Maifilia, and thoſe mouths by which the Rhone ditcharges 
itielk into the Sardinian ſea. The Gauls are the people who 
pbolſleſs the country from Narbo to the Pyrenæan mountains; 
which extend in one continued chain from the Mediterranean 
ca to the Ocean. The reſt of Europe, from thele mountains 


weſtward to the Pillars of Hercules, is bounded partly by the 
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Mediterranean, and partly by the Ocean, or exterior Sea. The 
country which lies along the former, as far as to the Pillars of 
Hercules, is called Spain. But that which is waſhed by the 
extcrior, or great Sea, having been but lately diſcovered, has 
not yet obtained any ſettled name. It is poſſeſſed by a race 
of barbarous people, who are very numerous; and of whom 
we {ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak more particularly in ano- 
ther place, But as it has never yet been known with an 
certainty, whether Æthiopia, which is the place where Aſia 
and Afric meet together, be a Continent extending forwards 
to the South, or whether it be ſurrounded by the ſea ; fo thoſe 
parts of Europe likewiſe, that lie between Nabe and the 
Tanais towards the North, have hitherto been quite con- 
cealed from our diſcoveries. In ſome future time, perhaps 
our pains may lead us to a knowledge of thoſe countrics, 
But all that has hitherto been written or reported of them, 
muſt be conſidered as mere fable and invention, and not the 
fruit of any real ſearch, or genuine ation. 

This, I think, will be ſufficient to give the reader ſome 
conception even of thoſe places to which he is a ſtranger ; as 


he may now þe able always to refer them to the one or 


other of theſe general diviſions, marked out and aſcertained 
by the poſition of the heavens: and may turn his mind to- 
wards them, as often as they are named in the courſe of this 
Work, in the ſame manner as the eye directs it's view to any 
object that is pointed out to it's obſcrvance. We now reſume 
our narration. 

The Carthaginians were at this time poſſeſſed of all that 
part of Afric, which lies along the Mediterranean ſea, from 
the Philznean Altars, which are oppoſite to the greater Syrtis, 
to the Pillars of Hercules. This coaſt, in it's full extent, in- 
cludes a ſpace of more than fixteen thouſand ſtadia. They 
had alſo paſſed the Straits, and ſubdued all Spain as far as to 


thoſe rocks, which on the ſide towards the e 
orm 
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form the extreme point of the Pyrenæan mountains; the 
boundary that divides Spain from Gaul. Theſe rocks arc 
diſtant from the Pillars of Hercules about eight thouſand 
ſtadia. | 
The diſtance from the ſame Pillars to New Carthage, from 
whence Annibal began his march towards Italy, is three thou- 
{and ſtadia: from that city to the Iberus, two thouſand fix hun- 
dred : from thence to Emporium, fixtcen hundred: and the ſame 
number afterwards to the paſſage of the Rhone. For the whole 
of this route has been accurately meaſured by the. Romans: and 
diſtinguiſhed by diſtances, each of eight ſtadia. From the 
paſſage of the Rhone, if we take our courſe up the river, to 
the beginning of the Alps, we may count the diſtance to be 
fourteen hundred ſtadia; and the road acroſs thoſe moun- 
tains, till we arrive in the Plains that are watered by, the Po, 
twelve hundred more, Thus the route, which Annibal now 
deſigned to take, from New Carthage into Italy, contained it 
it's whole length about nine thouſand ſtadia. 
He had already ſurmounted almoſt one half of this long, 
darch: but the moſt dangerous and difficult part was yet to 
come. He was now preparing to lead his army through the 
paſtes of the Pyrenæan mountains, not without ſome appre- 
henſion, that the Gauls might take advantage' of the ſtrength 
of thoſe defiles, and fall upon him in his march; when the 
Romans were informed by the ambaſſadors, of all that had 
been debated and determined in the Senate of Carthage, and 
at the ſame time heard with great ſurprize, that Annibal was 
already advanced beyond the Iberus. They refolved theretore, 
that an army ſhould immediately be raiſed and ſent to Spain, 
under the command of Publius Cornelius; and another, with 
Tiberius Sempronius, into Afric. And while the Conſuls were 
employed in perfecting the levies, and making all the neceliary 
preparations, they uſed their utmoſt diligence to complete the 
ſettlement of thoſe Colonies, which they had fome time 22 
reſolve 
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reſolved to ſend into Gaul. They made haſte to incloſe the 
towns with walls: and ordered the citizens that were to in- 
habit them, of whom ſix thouſand were allotted to each; 
colony, to be all preſent on the place within thirty days, 
The one of theſe new cities was built on this fide of the Po, 
and called Placentia : the other, on the other {ide ; and was 
named Cremona. 

But ſcarcely were the inhabitants arrived, when the Bojan 
Gauls, who had long watched in ſecret for ſome favourable 
occaſion to ſhake off their alliance with the Romans, being 
now encouraged by the near approach of the Carthaginian 
army, reſolved openly to revolt ; ſhewing no regard to the 
ſafety of their countrymen, whom they had given as hoſtages, 
at the concluſion of their laſt war againſt the Romans, which 
we deſcribed in the former Book. And having prevailed with 
the Inſubrians hkewiſe, whoſe old reſentment againſt the Ro- 
mans was not yet extinguiſhed, to aſſiſt them with their forces, 
they waſted all their lands that were allotted to theſe new 


 colonics ; purſued the Romans, who fled before them, as far 


as Mutina, another of their colonics, and inveſted them cloſcly 
in the place. There were among them three Romans of dit- 
tinguithed rank; who had been ſent to inſpect the diſtribution 
of the lands. One of them, Caius Lutatius, was of Conſular; 


and the other two, of Pretorian dignity, 'Theſe defired to 


have an interview with the enemy; to which the Boians 
readily conſented. But as they were returning from the con- 
ference, the Gauls treacherouſly ſeized and kept them pri- 
ſoners; imagining, that through their means they ſhould 
recover their own Hoſtages from the Romans. The Prætor 
L. Manlius, who was polted with fome troops upon the fron- 
tiers of the country, no ſooner was informed of what had 
happened, than he advanced in haſte towards the enemy. 
But the Boians, having placed their army in ambuſcade in a 


certain foreſt, through which the Romans were to pH as 
oon 
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ſoon as they appeared, fell ſuddenly upon them from every 
quarter, and killed many of them. The reſt fled at firſt with 
great precipitation. But having gained the neighbouring hills, 
they rallied again their broken forces, and retreated with 
ſome kind of order, but in a manner that was ſcarcely ho- 
nourable. The Gauls followed cloſe behind; and blocked up 
theſe troops likewile in a village that was called Tanes, into 
which they had retired. As ſoon as it was known at Rome, 
that their army was thus clolely inveſted by the enemy, and 
the ſiege preſſed with vigour ; they ſent away immediately to 
their relief, under the conduct of a Prætor, the legions that 
had been raiſed for Publius; and gave orders, that the Con- 
ſul ſhould make new levies, among the Allies. Such then in 
general, as we have deſcribed it both here and in the former 
parts of this Work, was the ſtate and condition of the Gauls, 
trom their firſt ſettlement in the country, to the time of An- 
nibal's arrival in it. 

The Roman Conſuls, having ſeverally completed all the 
neceſſary preparations, ſailed out to ſea in the beginning of 
the Spring: Publius, with fixty veſſels to go into Spain; and 
Tiberius, with a fleet of a hundred and ſixty Quinqueremes, 
to proſecute the war in Afric. The zeal and cagerneſs that 
appeared in the conduct of the laſt of theſe, and the prepara- 
ons which he made at Lilybæum, drawing together troops 
and ftores of every kind and from every quarter, were all fo 
Treat and formidable, that it ſeemed as if he meditated 
nothing leſs, than to lay ſiege to Carthage itſelf upon his firſt 
arrival, Publius, ſteering his courſe along the Ligurian coaſt, 
arrived on the fifth day in the neighbourhood of Maſſilia. And 
having anchored in the firſt mouth of the Rhone, which was 
called the Maſſilian mouth, he landed his forces there. He 
had heard, that Annibal had already paſted the Pyrenzan 
mountains; but was perſuaded, that he muſt till be at a 
conſiderable diſtance from him: as the country through 
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which he was to march was extremely difficult, and the 
Gauls around him very numerous. But Annibal, having with 
wonderful ſucceſs gained ſome of the Gauls with preſents, and 
reduced the reſt by force, continued his route forwards, keep- 
ing the Sea of Sardinia on his right, and was now arrived upon 
the banks of the Rhone. When the news came, that the 
enemy was ſo near, Publius, being in part furprized at this 
celerity, which ſeemed indeed to exceed all belief, and partly 
deſirous alſo to be informed exactly of the truth, ſent away 
three hundred of the braveſt of his Horſe to make diſcoveries, 
together with a body of Gallic mercenaries that belonged to 
the Maſſilians; who were to ſerve as guides, and to ſupport 
the Cavalry alfo, it there ſhould be occaſion for it ; while 
himſelt, in the mean time, employed his care, to recover the 
troops from the fatigue which they had ſuffered in the 
voyage; and conſulted with the Tribunes, concerning the 
poſts that were moſt proper to be taken, and the place in 
which they might with beſt advantage meet and ofter battle 
to the enemy. __ 

Annibal, having now fixed his camp upon the Rhone, at 
the diſtance of about four days journey from the ſea, reſolved 
to make his paſlage in that place; becauſe the ſtream was 
narrow there, and confined within the proper channel of the 
river. By his gentle treatment of thoſe that lived along the 
banks, he prevailed upon them to fell to him all their canoes 
and boats, the number of which was very great: for almoſt 
all the people that dwell near the Rhone, are employed in 
conſtant commerce upon the ſea, They ſupplied him allo 
with the wood that was proper for making the canoes: and 
in two days time, an incredible quantity of thoſe veſſels was 
finiſhed by the army. For the ſoldiers all attended to their 
talk with the greateſt earneſtneſs : as if each man had reſolved 
to be indebted to no labour but his own, for his paſſage acrots 
the zer. But about this time, a very great army of Barba- 
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rians appeared on the other fide, ready to oppoſe the Cartha- 
ginians in their landing. Annibal, having ſcen their numbers, 
and conſidered with himſelf, that as it was by no means poſ- 
ſible to paſs the river in defiance of fo great a force, fo on the 
other hand, in caſe that he ſhould long remain in his preſent 
poſt, he muſt ſoon be incloſed on every ſide by enemies, as 
ſoon as the third night came on, ſent away a part of his army 
under the care of Hanno, the ſon of King Bomilcar, with 
ſome of the natives of the country to ſerve as guides. Theſe 
troops, when they had marched about two hundred ſtadia up 
the ſtream, at laſt reſted in a place, where a ſmall iſland divided 
the river into two. And having cut down trees from a neigh- 
bouring foreſt, ſome of which they joined, and bound ſome 
together with cords in a haſty manner, in a ſhort time they 
completed a number of floats ſuthcient for the preſent neceſ- 
fity, and paſſed the river upon them without any reſiſtance 
from the enemy. And having ſeized a ſtrong and advan- 
tageous poſt, they remained upon it during that whole day: 
repoſing themſelves after the fatigue of their march; and 
making all things ready for the enſuing combat, agreeably to 
the orders which they had received. The reſt of the troops, 
that were 5 with Annibal, were in like manner employed 
in taking ſuch refreſhment as was neceſſary, and completing 

all their preparations. But the point of greateſt difficulty was, 
to contrive a method for the ſafe paſſage of the Elephants, 
which were thirty-ſeven in number : and this indeed occa- 
1oncd no ſmall embarraſſment and pain. SUS _ 
On the filth night after the arrival of the Carthaginians 
upon the Rhone, the detachment, that had already paſſed it, 
began their march before break. of day, and advanced along 
the banks of the river towards the enemy. At the ſame time 
Annibal, having all his troops in readineſs, diſpoſed every 
thing for their immediate paſſage. The larger boats were 
blled with the heavy- armed Horſe : and the Infantry em- 
Vorl. I. H h | barked 
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that was made, ran down from their camp in crouds, without 


chem; the noiſe of the barbarians on the other fide, who de- 
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barked in the canoes, The firſt were ſtationed higher up the 
ſtream ; while the latter took their place below them : that 
when the ſtrength and violence of the current had firſt been 
Les veſſels, the paſſage of the reſt might be 

more ſecure and eaſy. The horſes were made to {wim acroſs; 
being towed along behind the larger boats. And as three or 
four were in this manner conducted together by a fingle 
ſoldier, who was placed for that purpoſe upon either fide of 
the ſtern of every veſſel, a conſiderable number of them were 
landed on the other fide, in the very firſt paſſage over. 
The Barbarians, as ſoon as they perceived the diſpoſition 


oblcrving any order; and were perſuaded that they ſhould be 
able, with the greateſt eaſe, to prevent the Carthaginians from 
landing. But Annibal, having now diſcerned the ſmoke on 
the other ide, which the detachment from his army had been 
directed to make, as the ſignal of their near approach, ordered 
all the troops to get immediately on board; and that thoſe, 
who were in the larger veſſels, ſhould direct their courſe 
againit the ſtream, in ſuch a manner as might moſt effectu- 
ally break it's violence, His orders were executed in an 
inſtant, The troops, as they embarked, purſued their work 
with loud and eager emulation : animating each other by 
their cries, and ſtruggling with all their ſtrength, to ſurmount 
the violence of the ſtream: while the view of both the armics, 
with which the banks on either {ide were covered; the crics 
of the Carthaginians from the ſhore, calling after their com- 
panions, and ſecming as it were to divide their labour with 


manded the combat with loud ſcreams and ſhouts ; formed 
all together a ſcene of great aſtoniſhment and horror. At this 
time, tac troops that were led by Hanno appeared ſuddenly 
on the other fide, And while one part of them ſet fire to the 


camp ot the enemy, which was left without defence, the je 
an 
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and greater part made haſte to fall upon the rear of thoſe chat 
were defending the paſſage of the river. 'The barbarians were 
truck with terror, at an event ſo ſtrange and unexpected. 
gome ran in haſte towards the camp, to ſtop the progreſs of 
the flames : while others were conſtrained to turn, and de- 
ſend themſelves againſt the enemy. When Annibal perceived, 
that all things had conſpired moſt favourably with his deſigns, 
as faſt as the forces landed, he drew them up in order, and 
led them to the charge. The barbarians, who had begun the 
combat in diſorder, and whole conſternation was now com- 
pleted by the ſudden attack that was made upon them from 
behind, were in a ſhort time routed, and forced to fly. The 
Carthaginian General, being thus in the ſame inſtant maſter 
of his paſſage, and victorious againſt the enemy, gave imme- 
diate orders for paſſing the reſt of the army over. And having 
in a ſhort time brought all the troops to land, he incamped 
that night along the border of the river. 

On the following day, Annibal, having received the news 
that the Roman fleet had caſt anchor near the mouth of the 
Rhone, ſent away a body of five hundred Numidian Horſe, 
to take a view of the ſituation of the enemy, and to diſcover 
their numbers and deſigns. He gave directions alſo for the 
paſſage of the Elephants acroſs the river. And having after- 
wards called together the troops, he introduced among them 
Magilus, a petty King, who had come to him from the coun- 
try near the Po; and who now, with the help of an inter- 
preter, informed the aſſembly of all the reſolutions, which 
the Gauls had taken in their favour. This expedient was ſuch 
indeed, as could ſcarcely fail to raiſe the ſpirits of the army, 
and infpire them with confidence and courage. For in the 
!17it place, as the bare fight alone and preſence of the Gauls, 
exhorting them to proceed in their deſigns, and promiſing 
that they wauld bear an equal part in all the fortunes of the 
war, was itſelf a circumſtance of great force and moment; ſo 
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the aſſurance likewiſe, that was now repeated by this people, 
that they would lead the army into Italy, by a way that was 
both ſhort and ſafe, and through places that would yield a full 
lupply to all their wants, ſeemed highly probable, and ſuch 
as well deſerved their credit. They ſpoke with great advan- 
tage alſo of the extent and richneſs of the country, into which 
they were going to enter; and of the zeal and prompt alacrity 
of the people, upon whole aſſiſtance they deſigned chiefly to 
rely, for maintaining the war againſt the Romans. | 
The Gauls, after this diſcourſe, retired : and Annibal him- 
ſelf came into the aſſembly. He began with reminding the 
ſoldiers of their paſt exploits. He defired them to remember, 
that though they had often been engaged in defigns of the 
greateſt difficulty as well as danger, they had never yet failed 
in any enterprize, becauſe they had been always careful to 
repoſe a perfect confidence in the wiſdom of their General, 
and paid an entire ſubmiſſion to his will. He exhorted them, 
to be ſtill aſſured of the ſame ſucceſs: and to be perſuaded, 
that they had already accompliſhed the moſt important part 
of their intended labour; ſince they had happily paſſed the 
Rhone, and ſeen with their own eyes the friendly diſpoſition 
of their allies towards them, and their zeal for the war. With 
regard therefore to the particular meaſures that were now to 
be purſued, he conjured them. to throw away. all: concern ; 
and to reſt ſecurely upon his care and conduct, for the entire 
management of the whole. That they ſhould be ready only 
to receive and execute his orders; to acquit themſelves at all 
times like men of courage; and maintain the glory of their for- 
mer actions. The multitude teſtified their applauſe by ſhouts; 
and ſhewed the greateſt ardour and alacrity, Annibal praiſed 
their zeal » and having recommended them all. to the favour 
and protection of the Gods, and. directed them to make all 
things ready for their march on the. following day, he diſmiſſed. 
the aſſembly. RF 1 | 
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About this time, the Numidian Horſe, that had been ſent 
to make diſcoveries, returned to the camp. A. great part of 
the detachment had been killed ; and the reſt were forced to 
fly. For no ſooner had they gained a moderate diftance from 
the camp, than they were met by the detachment of the Ro- 
man Cavalry, which Publius had ſent away upon the ſame de- 
hon. The engagement that enſued between them was ſo 
ſharp and obſtinate, that a hundred and forty Gauls and Ro- 
mans fell: on one fide, and more than two hundred Numidi- 
ans on the other. The Romans, in purſuit of thoſe that fled, 
advanced even. cloſe to the intrenchments of the Carthagini- 
ans: and having taken an exact and thorough view of all the 
camp, they returned again in haſte, and informed the Conſul 
of the arrival of the enemy. Publius, having firſt ſent the 
baggage to the ſhips, immediately decamped, and advanced 
with all the army along the banks of the river, with deſign to 


overtake the Carthaginians, and. to force them to a battle 


without delay.. 


But early in the morning of the following day, Annibal, | 


having poſted. his Cavalry as a reſerve on the fide towards the 
a, commanded the Infantry to begin their march: while 
himſelf waited to receive the Elephants, and the men that were 


left with them on the other fide of the river. The paſſage of 


the Elephants was performed in the following manner. When 
they had made a ſufficient number of Floats, they joined two 
together, and faſtened them ſtrongly to the ground, upon the 
bank of the river: The breadth of both together was about 


titty ſcet. To the extremity of theſe, they fixed two more, 


which. were extended over into the water: and to prevent the 


whole from being looſened and: carried down the river by the 
rapidity of the current, they ſecured the fide, that was turned 


againſt the ſtream, by ſtrong cables faſtened to the trees along 


the bank, Having in this manner finiſhed a kind of bridge, 
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which was extended to the length of about two hundred feet, 
they then added to it two other Floats of a much larger fize ; 
which were very firmly joined together; but were faſtened in 
ſo {light a manner to the reſt, that they might at any time be 
ſeparated from them with little difficulty. A great number of 
ropes were fixed to theſe laſt Floats : by the help of which, 
the boats, that were deſigned to tow them over, might hold 
them firm againſt the violence of the ſtream, and carry them 
in ſafety with the Elephants to the other fide. They then 
ſpread a quantity of earth over all the Floats: that their colour 
and appearance might, as nearly as was poſſible, reſemble the 
ground on ſhore, The Elephants were uſually very tractable 
upon land, and caſy to be governed by their conductors : but 
were at all times under the greateſt apprehenſions, whenever 
they approached the water. Upon this occaſion therefore they 
took two female Elephants, and led them firſt along the 
Floats. The reſt readily followed. But no ſooner were they 
arrived upon the fartheſt Floats, than, the ropes being cut 
which bound them to the reſt, they were immediately towed 
away by the boats towards the other fide. The Elephants 
were ſeized with extreme dread ; and moved from fide to fide, 
in great fury and diſorder. But when they ſaw that they were 
every way furrounded by the water, their very fears at aft 
conſtrained them to remain quiet in their place. In this man- 
ner, two other Floats being trom time to time prepared and 
fitted to the reit, the greater part of the Elephants were car- 
ried ſafely over. There were ſome indeed, that were ſo much 
diſordered by their jears, that they threw themſelves into the 
river in the midit of their paſſage. This accident was fatal to 
their conductors, who periſhed in the ſtream, But the beaſts 
themſelves, exerting all their ſtrength, and raiſing their large 
trunks above the turface of the river, were by that means 
enabled not only to breath freely, but to diſcharge the m_— | 

alſo, 
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alſo, as faſt as they received them: and having by long ſtrug- 
gling ſurmounted likewiſe the rapidity of the ſtream, they at 
Jaſt all gained the oppoſite bank in fatety, 

As ſoon as this work was finiſhed, Annibal, making his 
rear guard of the Elephants and Cavalry, continued his march 
along the river; directing his route from the fea towards the 
Eaſt, as if he had deſigned to pals into the middle parts of 
Europe. 

The Rhone has it's ſources above the Adriatic Gulph, in 
thoſe parts of the Alps that ſtand towards the North, and at 
arſt flows weſtward. But aiterwards, it bends it's ſtream 
towards the South-weſt; and diſcharges itſelf into the Sardi- 
nian ſea. This river runs chiefly through a yalley, the northern 
tide of which is inhabited by the Ardyan Gauls ; the ſouthern 
parts being all bounded by the Alps, which look towards the 
North. The Plains around the Po, which we have already 
deſcribed at large, are ſeparated alſo from this valley by the 
Alps; which beginning near Maſſilia, are from thence ex- 
tended even to the inmoſt extremity of the Adriatic Gulph. 
And theſe were the mountains, which Annibal was to. pals ; 
as he came forwards from the Rhone, to enter Italy, 

There are ſome hiſtorians, who, in the deſcription which they 
have given us of theſe mountains, and of the march of Annibal 
acroſs them, while their deſign is to ſtrike the reader with a view 
of ſomething wonderful and ſtrange, are unwarily betrayed into 
two faults, the moſt contrary of any to the true character of Hiſ- 
tory. For they relate ſuch things as are maniteſtly falſe: and on 
many occaſions alſo, are forced even to refute their own. ac- 
counts, They ſpeak of Annibal, as a General, whoſe prudence 
and whoſe courage were ſuch as never could be equalled: and yet 
at the ſame time they plainly prove him to have been of all men 
the molt irrational and ſenſeleſs. As often too as they find it dif- 
ficult to bring the fables which they have ſeigned to any probable 
concluſion, they introduce the Gods and Demi-gods into a 


9 hiſtory, 


5 


till the whole army had been loſt. 


engaged thus blindly in an attempt, which was ſo far from 


all fair and flouriſhing, as no other General would ever have 
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hiſtory, whoſe proper buſineſs is to treat of real facts. Thus 
they repreſent the Alps to be in every part ſo ſteep and 
broken, that not only the Cavalry, the heavy Infantry, and 
Elephants, but even the light-armed Foot, muſt in vain have 
attempted to furmount them. They deſcribe them likewiſc 
to have bcen entirely deſtitute of all inhabitants: ſo that unleſ 
{ome God or Hero had appeared, and pointed out the road to 
Annibal, he might ſtill have wandered, ignorant of his way, 


Now this account of things is both inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
and falſe. For muſt not Annibal have been eſteemed the 
moſt imprudent and moſt raſh of all commanders, if he had 
ict out upon his maren, at the head of ſo great an army, upon 
which he had alſo built the nobleſt expectations, without being 
firſt informed of the direction of his route, and the places 
through which he was to paſs; in a word, without knowing, 
into what kind of country he was going to enter, and what 
people he was likely to encounter in the way? and mult it 


not be thought a ſtill more high degree of folly, to have 


yielding any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs, that on the con- 
trary, it was not even in it's nature practicable ? Yet theſe 
writers, while they lead him through a country, of which he 
had received no previous knowledge, aſcribe to him ſuch a 
conduct, at a time when his army was entire, and his hopes 


purſued, even in the moſt weak and deſperate ſtate. With 
regard alſo to that which they relate, concerning the deſert 
condition, and inſuperable roughneſs of the Alps; it mult 
appear at once to be a moſt direct and notorious falſehood. 
For the Gauls, that lived along the Rhone, had often paſſed 
theſe mountains. And even not long before the time of An- 
nibal, they had led a very numerous army over them, to join 
the Ciſalpine Gauls in their wars againſt the Romans: as WE 
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hewed particularly in the former Book. The Alps themſelves 
de inhabited alſo by a numerous people. But theſe hiſtorians, 
trough the want of being acquainted with all theſe circum- 
ances, are obliged to feign the appearance of ſome Demi- 
rod, to direct the Carthaginians in their march: following 
in this the example of the Tragic Writers. For as theſe are 
forced to introduce a Deity in the cataſtrophe of their pieces, 
hecauſe their fables are founded neither on truth nor ſenſe : 
{> theſe hiſtorians likewiſe, when they have filled their firſt 
relations with circumſtances that are both improbable and 
alſe, muſt of neceſſity have recourſe to the Gods and Demi- 
rods, to clear the difficulties in which they have involved their 
itory. For if the beginning be contrary to truth and nature, 
the end alſo muſt be the ſame. But notwithſtanding all 
which theſe writers may pretend, it 1s certain that Annibal, 
in the conduct of this enterprize, had taken all his meaſures 


with the beſt judgement and precaution. For he had in- 


'ormed himſelf with great exactneſs of the nature of the 
country, through which he was to paſs : he was well aſſured 
of the goodneſs of it; and of the inveterate hatred, which the 
people bore againſt the Romans. And that he might be able 
alſo to ſurmount the difficulties of the way, he choſe for 
guides the natives of the country; men, engaged with him in 
the fame defigns, and actuated by the ſame common hopes. 
Vith regard to myſelf, I may be allowed to ſpeak of theſe 
things with ſome confidence. For I not only received my 
accounts from perſons that lived in the times of which I am 
writing; but have alfo paſſed the Alps, for the ſake of gain- 


ga more full and accurate knowledge of the truth. 
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N the third day after the Carthaginians had begun their 
march, the Roman Conſul Publius arrived at the place 

where they had paſted the river, When he found that the 
enemy was gone, his ſurprize was very great; and not indeed 
without good reaſon. For he had perſuaded himſelf, that 
they would by no means venture to paſs that way into Italy, 
2midſt ſo many barbarous nations, noted for their fraud and 
perfidy. But as he ſaw however, that they had made the 
attempt, he returned in haſte to his ſhips, and ordered all the 
lorces immediately to embark. And having ſent away his 
brother into Spain, he ſtcered his courſe back again to Italy: 
deſigning to march with the greateſt diligence through Tyr- 
rhenia; and ſo to reach the Alps, before the Carthaginians 
ſhould be able to have paſſed thoſe mountains. The latter, 
continuing their route forwards, arrived, after four days march 
ſrom the paſlage of the Rhone, at a place that was very fertile 
in corn, and poſſeſſed by a numerous people. It was called 
the Iſland: becauſe the Rhone and Iſara, running on both 
ſides of it, fall together below, and ſharpen the land into a 
point. This place, both in it's ſize and figure, reſembles that 
part of /Egypt which is called the Delta: with this difference 
only, that one of the ſides of the latter is waſhed by the ea, 
which receives the rivers that incloſe the. other two, whereas 
the third fide of the Iſland is defended by a chain of very 
rough and lofty mountains, which indeed are almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble, It happened that at this time there were two Brothers 
in arms againſt each other, contending for the ſovereignty 
of the place. The eldeſt of them immediately had recourſe to 
the Carthaginians; and implored their aid, to ſecure him the 
pollſion of his rights. Annibal embraced the occaſion with 
| no 
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no ſmall joy; being well aware of the advantages that would 
reſult ſrom it to himſelf. Having joined his forces therefore 
with this Prince, he defeated and drove out the younger Bro- 
ther, and was well rewarded by the conqueror, for the aſſiſt- 
ance which he had given him. For he not only ſupplied the 
troops with corn and other neceſſaries, in large abundance: 
but exchanged likewiſe all their arms that were impaired and 
worn by uſe, for others that were ſound and new. He fur- 
niſhed a great part of the ſoldiers alſo with new habits, and 
eſpecially with ſhoes ; which were of ſingular ſervice to them, 
in their march afterwards acroſs the mountains. But the 
chief advantage was, that he attended with all his forces upon 
the rear of the Carthaginian army, through the whole coun- 
try of the Allobroges, which they could not otherwiſe have 
paſſed without great fear and caution ; and ſecured their 
march from inſult, till they arrived at the foot of the 
Alps. | 

When the army, after they had marched ten days along 
the Rhone, and had reached the diſtance of about eight 
hundred ftadia from the place where they paſted the river, 
vere juſt now preparing to aſcend the Alps, they found them- 
ſcives in a ſituation that ſeemed likely to prove fatal to them. 
The Chiefs of the Allobroges had ſuffered them to paſs the 


plains, without any interruption or diſturbance : being re- 


ſtrained in part by their apprehenſions of the Carthaginian 
Cavalry, and partly alſo by the dread of thoſe barbarians that 


followed in the rear. But when the latter had returned back 


gain to their country, and Annibal with the foremoſt of hi: 
troops was now beginning to enter the difficult paſſes of the 
mountains, they drew together their forces in great numbers, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of all the poſts that commandcd the 
defiles through which the Carthaginians were obliged to pa. 
it this deſign had been conducted with due ſecrecy and cau- 
ion, the whole army muſt have been deſtroyed without 
11 2 reſource. 
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reſource, But as they employed no pains to cover their inten- 
tions, the attempt, though it brought great loſs upon the 
Carthaginians, proved no leis pernicious to themſelves. 

For when Annibal perceived, that the enemy had thus 
{cized on all the advantageous polts, he incamped at the foot 
of the mountains, and ſent away ſome of the Gauls that ſerved 
as guides in his army, to diſcover their diſpoſition, conduct, 
and deſigns. When theſe returned, they acquainted him, 
that, during the time of day, the barbarians remained conſtant 
in their ſtations, and kept a careful guard upon them; but re- 
tired, as ſoon as night came on, to a neighbouring town, 
The General, having formed his meaſures upon this intelli- 
gence, continued his march in open view, as far as the 
entrance of the defiles; and incamped very near the enemy, 
And when night came on, he ordered fires to be lighted, and 
the greater part of the army to remain in the camp: while 
himſelf, having ſelected ſome of the braveſt of the troops, and 
diſincumbered them of every thing that might retard their 
march, advanced through the paſſes, and ſeized the poſts 


which the enemy had now deſerted. When day appeared, 


and the barbarians ſaw what had happened, they were forced 


to deſiſt ſrom their firſt deſign. But having afterwards obſerved, 


that the Cavalry, and the beaſts that conveyed the baggage, 
being crouded and preſſed cloſe together by the narrowneſs of 
the way, advanced very ſlowly forwards, and not without the 
greateſt difficulty, they ſeized the occaſion that appeared ſo fa- 
vourable, and fell upon them as they marched, in many parts 
at once. The deſtruction that enſued was very great; eſpecially 
of the horſes, and beaſts of burthen. But the loſs of theſe was 
rather owing to the badneſs of the ground on which they 
ſtood, than to any efforts of the enemy. For as the way was 


not only very rough and narrow, but was bounded alto on 


every ſide by ſteep and craggy rocks, the beaſts, that were 
loaded with the baggage, were overturned by every — 
4 an 
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and hurried headlong with their burthens down the preci- 
piccs. This diſorder was occaſioned chiefly by the Horſes 
that were wounded. For theſe, being rendered ſenſeleſs and 
ungovernable, not only fell againſt the beaſts of burthen that 
were ncar them, but forcing their way alſo through the ranks 
as they were labouring to advance, filled every thing with 
tumult, and bore down all that was within their reach. 

But Annibal, perceiving this diſorder, and reflecting with 
himſelf, that the loſs of the baggage alone muſt prove fatal 
to his army, though all the troops ſhould eſcape with ſafety, 
advanced now in haſte to their aſſiſtance, with the forces that 
had gained the hills in the night before: and ruſhing down 
with violence upon the enemy from thoſe eminencies, he 
killed great numbers of them; but not without an equal loſs. 
For the cries and conflict of theſe new combatants greatly in- 
creaſed the former tumult of the march. At laſt however, 
the greater part of the Allobroges were ſlain, and the reſt 
forced to fly. Annibal then conducted through the paſſes, 
though not without the greateſt pains and difficulty, what 
remained of the Cavalry and beaſts of burthen. And having 
atterwards aſſembled as many of the troops as he was able to 
draw together after the diforder of the late action, he ad- 
vanced againſt the town, from whence the enemy had made 
their attack upon him. As the place was in a manner quite 
deſerted by the people, who had all gone out in ſearch of 
booty, he became maſter of it upon his firſt approach ;- and 
rom thence drew many great advantages, with reſpect both 
to the preſent and to future uſe. For beſides the horſes, beaſts 
ot burthen, and - priſoners which he gained; he found like- 
wile in it ſo large a quantity both of corn and cattle, that it 
proved ſufficient to ſupport the army during two or three days 
march. By this conqueſt alſo, the people that lived along 
the fides of the mountains were ſtruck with terror, and feared 
engage in any new attempt againſt him, 


Annibal, 
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Annibal, having reſted in this place during one whole day, 
again decamped, and continued his march to ſome diſtance 
forwards, without any accident. But on the fourth day, he 
{ell a ſecond time into a danger, from which it was not eaſy 
to Scape. The inhabitants of thoſe parts of the mountains, 
having formed the deſign of ſurpriſing him by treachery, ad- 
vanced to meet him, with green branches in their hands, and 
crowns upon their heads: which is the ſignal of Peace among 
the barbarous nations, as the Caduceus is among the Greeks, 
Annibal, being unwilling to truſt too haſtily to theſe appearances, 
queſtioned them with great exactneſs, concerning their inten- 
tions, and the purpoſe of their coming. They anſwered, that 
having been informed that he had taken a neighbouring town, 
and deſtroyed all thoſe that had appeared in arms againſt him, 
they were come to aſſure him, that they had no intention to 
do him any injury, and to requeſt, that he would offer none 
to them. They promiſed alſo, that they would leave ſome 
hoſtages in his hands, as a pledge of their ſincerity. Annibal 
ſtill was doubtful and irrefolute, and apprehended ſome ill de- 
ſign. But when he had reflected with himſelf, that his com- 
Ppliance with the terms, which this people now propoſed, 
might ſerve perhaps to render them more mild and cautious; 
and on the other hand, that, in caſe he ſhould reject them, 
they would not fail to act againſt him as open enemies; he at 
laſt reſolved to embrace their offers, and, in appearance at 
leaſt, to conſider them as friends. The barbarians brought 
their hoſtages ; ſupplied the army liberally with cattle; and 
cave themſelves up to the Carthaginians with ſo little reſerve 
or caution, that Annibal was in a great degree induced to 
throw away all ſuſpicion; and even intruſted them with the 
charge of leading the army through the reſt of the defiles. 
But when the Carthaginians, after two days march under the 
conduct of theſe guides, were now engaged in paſting through 
2 valley, that was ſurrounded on every fide by ſteep and in- 

3 ſuperable 
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ſuperable precipices, ſuddenly this treacherous people appeared 
behind them in great numbers, and fell with fury upon the rear, 
In this ſituation, the whole army muſt inevitably have been 
deſtroyed, if Annibal, who ſtill retained ſome little doubt ot 
their fincerity, had not placed, by a wiſe precaution, the bag- 
gage with the Cavalry at the head of all the march, and the 
heavy Infantry behind, Theſe troops ſuſtained the attack, 
and in part repelled the impending ruin, The loſs however 
was very great, both of men, and horſes, and beaſts of bur- 
then. For the barbarians, advancing ſtill along the ſummit 
of the mountains, as the Carthagimans continued their march 
through the valley, both by flinging ſtones, and rolling down 
ragments of the rocks upon them, ſpread ſo great terror and 
diſorder through the army, that Annibal, with one half of the 
troops, was forced to take his ſtation for the night upon a 
naked and deſert rock, to ſecure the Cavalry and baggage, till 
they had all paſſed the valley. And this was at laſt accom- 
pliſhed. But ſuch was the roughneſs and the diſficulty of theſe 
defiles, that the whole night was ſcarcely ſufficient for the 

Work. | 
On the following day, the enemy being now retired, the 
Carthaginian General joined the. Cavalry, and continued his 
march towards the ſummit of the Alps. From this time, the 
barbarians never came to attack him in any very numerous 
body. But ſome ſtraggling parties of them, appcaring from 
time to time in different places, and falling, as occaſion 
ved, ſometimes upon the foremoſt troops, and ſometimes 
on the rear, gave frequent interruption to his march, and car- 
tice away a part of the baggage. The Elephants were chiclly 
ierviceabvle upon theſe occaſions, For on which fide ſocver 
they advanced, the enemy were ſtruck with terror at the 
ght, and never ventured to approach, On the ninth day, 
waving gained at lift the ſummit of the mountains, he there 
ia his camp, and reſted during two whole dans: that he 
might 


| 
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might give ſome eaſe and refreſhment to the troops, that had 
performed their march with fafety ; and that the others might 
alſo join him, who were not yet arrived. During this time, 
many of the wounded horſes, and of the beaſts that had 
thrown their burthens in the late diforders of the march, 
having followed the traces of the army, arrived unexpectedly 
in the camp. 

It was now near the time of Winter. The mountains were 
already covered deep with ſnow; and the whole army ſeemed 
to be under the greateſt dejection and diſmay : being not 
only exhauſted by the miſeries which they had ſuffered, but 
diſheartened alſo by the view of thoſe that were yet to come. 
Annibal therefore had recourſe to the only expedient that re- 
mained to raiſe their drooping courage. He aſſembled the 
troops together ; and from the ſummit of the Alps, which, 
when conſidered with regard to Italy, appear to ſtand as the 
Citadel of all the country, pointed to their view the plains 
beneath that were watered by the Po; and reminded them 
of the favourable diſpoſition of the Gauls towards them, He 
ſhewed them alto the very ground, upon which Rome itſelf 
was ſituated. By this proſpect, they were in ſome degree re- 
covered from their fears. On the morrow therefore they de- 
camped, and began to deſcend the mountains. There was 
now no enemy that oppoſed their paſſage ; except ſome lurk- 
ing parties only, which ſometimes tell upon them by ſurprize, 
tor the fake of plunder. But by reaſon of the ſnows, and the 
badacſs of the ground, their loſs was not much inferior to that 
which they had ſuffered in the aſcent, For the way was net 
only very ſteep and narrow, but ſo entirely covered allo by 
the ſnow, that the feet knew not where to tread with ſafety. 
And as often as they turned aſide from the proper track, they 
were inſtantly hurried down ſome precipice. Yet the ſoldiers, 
to whom ſuch accidents were now become familiar, ſuſtained 


all this miſery with an amazing firmneſs, At laſt they came 
to 
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to a place, which neither the Elephants, nor the beaſts of 
burthen, could in any manner paſs. For the ground, which 
was before extremely ſteep and broken, to the length of a 
ſtadium and a half, had again very lately fallen away, and 
le{t the road ſo narrow, that it was quite impracticable. At 
this fight, the troops again were ſeized with conſternation ; 
and even began to loſe all the hopes of ſafety. Annibal at 
firſt endeavoured to avoid this route, by changing the direction 
of his march, and making a circuit round it. But he ſoon 
was forced to deſiſt from that deſign. For the way on every 
ſide was utterly infuperable ; through an accident of a ſingu- 
lar kind, which is peculiar to the Alps. The ſnows of the for- 
mer year, having remained unmelted upon the mountains, 
were now covered over by thoſe that had fallen in the preſent 
winter. The latter being ſoft, and of no great depth, gave 
an caſy admiſſion to the feet. But when theſe were trodden 
through, and the ſoldiers began to touch the inows that lay 
beneath, which were now become ſo firm that they would 
yield to no impreſſion, their feet both fell at once from under 
them, as if they had been walking upon the edge of ſome 
high and ſlippery precipice. And this miſchance drew after 
it a ſtill worſe accident. For when they ſtruggled with their 
hands and knees to recover themſelves from their fall, as the 
ground was every where extremely ſteep, they were then ſure 
to ſlide away with greater violence and rapidity than before; 
carrying likewiſe with them whatever they had graſped tor 
their ſupport. The beaſts alſo that were loaded with the bag- 
gage, having by their endeavours to riſe again when they had 
alen, broken the ſarface of the lower ſnow, remained cloſely 
edged in the pits which they had made; and by the weight 
© the burthens under which they lay, as well as from the 
yielding firmneſs of the ſnows around them, were fixed im- 
'1oveably in the place. 
When this attempt was thus found to be impracticable, 
Vol., I. K k Annibal 
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Annibal returned again to the narrow road which he had 
quitted; and having removed the ſnow, he incamped at the 
entrance of it, and ordered the ſoldiers to make a firm 
and level way along the precipice itſelf. And this, with 
the expence of vaſt pains and labour, was at laſt effected: ſo 
that in one day's time, there was ſufficient room for the 
horſes and the beaſts of burthen to deſcend. Theſe were im- 


mediately conducted down; and having gained the plains, were 


ſent away to paſture, in places where no ſnow had fallen, 
The Numidians were then commanded to enlarge the road, 
that the Elephants might alſo paſs. But ſo laborious was the 
taſk, that, though freſh men ſtill ſucceeded to thoſe that were 
fatigued, it was not without great difhculty that they com- 
pleted it, in three days continued toil: after which, theſe 
beaſts came down the mountains; being almoſt exhauſted 


and ſpent with famine. For the tops of the Alps, which are 


covered through all ſeaſons with perpetual ſnows, produce 
ncither tree nor paſture: though the middle parts on both 
{des of them abound with woods and foreſts, and are proper 
to be cultivated. Annibal then deſcended laſt, with all thc 
army; and thus on the third day gained the plains : having 
loft great numbers of his ſoldiers in the march; as well in 
paſſing rivers, as in the engagements which he was forced 
to ſuſtain, Many of his men had alſo periſhed, among the 
precipices of the Alps: and a far greater number of the horſes, 
and beaſts of burthen. And having thus at laſt completed his 


Journey from New Carthage, in five months 'time : fifteen 


days of which were employed in paſſing over the Alps; he 
now boldly entered the territory of the Inſubrians, and the 
plains that are watered by the Po: though the whole of his 
Infantry, that was leſt, amounted to no more than twelve 
thouſand Africans, and eight thouſand Spaniards; and his 
Cavalry, to {ix thouſand only: as we learn from an account, 
that was engraven by his orders, on a Column near bare : 

ou 
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About the ſame time, the Roman Conſul Publius, having 
ſent away his brother, as we before related, with the greates 
part of the army, into Spain, exhorting him to proſecute the 
war with vigour againſt Aſdrubal in that country, landed at 
Piſæ, with a ſmall body of forces only. But having taken his 
route through Tyrrhenia, and increaſed his army with the 
legions that were then in action, under the conduct of the 
Prators, upon the frontiers of the Boian Gauls, he came and 
incamped alſo near the Po; with deſign to preſs the enemy, 
and force them to an engagement without delay, 

Thus then have we brought theſe Generals together; and 
fixed the ſcene of the war in Italy. But before we go on to 
recount the battles that enſued, it may be proper juſt to ſpeak 
of certain matters, which may be thought perhaps to deſerve 
a place in this part of our Hiſtory, For as we have often 


5 El 
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taken occaſion, in the courſe of this Work, to give a full de- 


{cription of various places that occurred, both in Spain and 
_ Atric, many will be ready to inquire, from whence it hap- 
pens, that we have made no mention of the Straits that are 
tormed by the Pillars of Hercules, and of the Sea beyond ; 
together with the properties and accidents that are peculiar to 
them: of the Britiſh iſlands ; with the manner of making tin: 
and of the gold and ſilver mines that are found in Spain: eſpe- 
_ erally ſince other writers, who have treated of theſe ſubjects in 
4 very copious manner, differ greatly from each other, in all 
that they report. . 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that theſe things are by 
no means foreign to the deſign of Hiſtory, But I conſidered 
with myſelf, that a ſeparate diſcuſſion of every one, as they 
occurred, would too much break the courſe of the narration, 
and divert the reader from thoſe tranſactions which are the 
proper Subject of this work : and in the next place, that it 


would be far more uſeful likewiſe, to take a view of all of 


them together, in ſome time and place reſerved expreſsly tor 
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that purpoſe; in which we might be able to explain at large 
whatever has been known with truth concerning them. Let 
no one therefore think it ſtrange, it, whenever any other ſub- 


jects of the fame kind preſent themſelves in the progreſs of our 


Hiſtory, we ſhould forbear to enter into a particular examina- 
tion of them. To expect that an hiſtorian ſhould croud his 
work in every part with theſe deſcriptions, is indeed a proof 
of a very vitious and uninformed judgment. Such readers may 
very properly be compared with thoſe men of liquoriſh palates, 
who taſte eagerly of every diſh that is ſet before them; and, 
amidſt ſo great a variety of meats, not only loſe the preſent 
reliſh of what they eat, but make their whole food pernicious 
to the body, which it was deſigned to ſtrengthen and ſuſtain, 
In the ſame manner allo, theſe mixed hiſtories, as they afford 
no pure or genuine entertainment in the reading, ſo neither 
are they able to convey any ſound and laſting nouriſhment to 
the mind. 

With regard to the reaſons, that induced me to reſerve the 
full conſideration of all theſe ſubjects for a profeſſed and ſepa- 
rate Inquiry, there are many that might now be mentioned, 
But the chief and moſt conſiderable of them is, that by much 
the greater part of thoſe hiſtorians, who have ever treated of 
the ſituation and the properties of the extreme parts of the 
habitable world, have fallen into numberleſs miſtakes, in al- 
moſt all which they relate. It will be neceſſary therefore to 
retute and rectify their accounts, not by ſome {light and cur- | 
fory remarks, but in a full and deliberate examination of 


them. We muſt be careful however to remember, that their 


labours deſerve upon the whole rather praiſe than cenſure; 
and that their errors are always to be corrected in the gentleſt 
manner: ſince it is certain, that they would themſelves retract 
and alter many paſlages in their works, if they were now alive. 
For in former times, there were but few among the Greeks, 
that made any attempt to extend their ſearch into thoſe places 
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which we call the boundary of the earth. The difficulties in 
their way were indeed almoſt inſuperable. Many dangers 
were to be encountered by ſea; and more, and greater upon 
land. And when any, either by choice or accident, had gained 
an entrance into thoſe countries, yet becauſe ſome parts were 
deſtitute of all inhabitants, and others poſſeſſed by a race of 
men, whoſe manners were uncultivated and wholly barbarous, 
it was ſcarcely poſſible, that they ſhould be able to examine 
with their own proper eyes even into a {mall part only of the 
things that deſerved their notice. Nor could they, on the 
other hand, as they were ſtrangers to the language of the na- 
tives, ever gain the information that was requitite, in thoſe 
which they had opportunity of ſeeing. And even thoſe few, 
that were able in ſome degree to ſurmount theſe difficulties, 
were all diſpoſed to enlarge their deſcriptions far beyond the 
bounds of probability: and having neither ſenſe nor candour 
to be ſatisfied with the plain and {imple truth, invented ſtrange. 
and incredible fictions of prodigies and monſters ; report- 
ing many things, which they had never ſeen; and many alſo, 
that had no exiſtence. Since therefore all theſe circumſtances 
concurred to render it not only difficult, but utterly impoſſi- 
ble to gain any accurate and certain knowledge of thoſe coun- 
tries, we ought by no means to paſs too ſevere a cenſure upon 
the old hiſtorians, for their miſtakes or omiſſions in theſe 
matters: but on the contrary, ſhould rather be perſuaded, 
that they deſerve our acknowledgements and thanks; on ac- 
count even of the little information which they have left be- 
hind them; and that, amidſt thoſe numerous difficultics, they 
were able as it were to lay the foundation of more genuine diſ- 
coveries. But in theſe times, ſince all Aſia has been opened 
to us by the arms of Alexander; and the other parts of the 
world by the Roman victories, ſo that every place and every 
_ country is now become acceſſible either by ſea or land; and 
lince men of eminence in the world have ſhewn great eagerneſs 

and 
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and zeal in making theſe reſearches; employing in them all 
that leiſure which they now enjoy from the buſineſs of wa; 
and the care of publick affairs; it may with reaſon be ex. 
pected, that, by the help of theſe advantages, we ſhould at 
laſt be able to remove the obſcurity, in which theſe inquiries 
have hitherto been involved. And this is the taſk, which! 
{hall undertake in it's proper place: and ſhall endeavour to 
give thole readers, whoſe taſte is gratified by ſuch deſcriptions, 
a clear and perfect inſight into all theſe ſubjects. For I have 
expoſed myſelf, without reſerve, both to great fatigue, and 
many dangers, in traverſing all Afric, Spain, and Gaul; and 


in voyaging allo upon the exterior Sea, by which theſe parts 


of the world are bounded ; that I might be able to correct 
with ſome aſſurance the miſtakes of former writers, and lay 
open the knowledge of theſe countries to the Greeks, But we 
hall now leave this digreſſion: and go on to the recital of the 


battles that were fought in Italy. 


CHAP. VE 


HE Carthaginian General, having now entered Italy, 

with the forces which we have already particularly 
mentioned, at firſt incamped at the bottom of the Alps, that 
he might give ſome eaſe and refreſhment to his troops. Indeed 
the preſent condition of his army was miſerable almoſt beyond 
expreſſion. For beſides the hardſhips which they had ſuſtained 
from the difficulties of the way, both in aſcending and deſcend- 
ing the mountains, the want of ſuch proviſions as were ne- 
ceſſary, and the diſeaſes alſo which their bodies had contracted 
from negle& and naſtineſs, had changed them into ſpectacles 
of horror : while the greater part ſeemed voluntarily to fink 
beneath their ſufferings, and even to reject all thoughts both 
of life and fafety. For in a march fo long and difficult, it 


was utterly impoſſible to bring with them ſuch ſupplies, as 


might 
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might fully ſatisfy the wants of ſo numerous an army: and 
even thoſe which they had brought were almoſt all loſt among 
the precipices, with the beaſts that carried them. This army 
therefore, which, when it paſſed the Rhone, conſiſted of 
thirty-eight thouſand Foot and eight thouſand Horſe, was 
now reduced to leſs than half that number. The reſt had 
periſhed among the mountains. And thoſe that were left 
alire, were ſo much worn and altered by continued ſufferings, 
that their appearance was ſcarcely human. 

The firſt care therefore, to which Annibal now gave his 
whole attention, was to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of the 
troops, and by proper refreſhment to reſtore both the men 
and horſes to their former ſtate. When this was done, he in- 
vited the Taurinians, who lived near the foot of the Alps, and 
were at this time engaged in war with the Inſubrians, to enter 
into an alliance with him, and to aſſiſt him with their forces. 
And when his ofters were rejected by them, he marched and 
incamped before the ſtrongeſt of their cities; and having 
taken it after three days ſiege, killed all that were found in 
arms againſt him in the place. By this ſeverity, the neigh- 
bouring barbarians were all ſtruck with terror, and ſubmitted 
at diſcretion. The reſt of the Gauls, that inhabited theſe 
plains, were impatient to take arms in favour of the Cartha- 
Zinians, as they had at firft deſigned. But becauſe the legions, 
chat were ſent from Rome, had paſſed through many of their 
States, and had avoided all the ambuſcades that were prepared 
to intercept them, they were forced to remain quiet for the 
preſent; and ſome were even compelled to join the Romans. 
Aunibal therefore, wiſcly judging that no time was to be loſt, 
reioived to continue his march forwards without delay; and, 
5 tome action of importance, to fix the confidence of thoſe 
nat were diſpoſed to embrace his party, and encourage them 


to act without reitraiat, for the .advancement of their com- 
mon hopes. 


3 But 
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But while he was preparing all things for the execution of 
this deſign, the report arrived, that Publius with his army had 
already paſted the Po, and was now at no great diſtance from 
him. At firſt, Annibal could ſcarcely give credit to the news. 
Not many days were paſt, ſince he had left the Romans upon 
the banks of the Rhone. And as the paſſage by ſea from 
Maſlilia to the Jyrrhenian coaſt was both long and difficult, 
ſo the diſtance allo from thence through Italy, to the bottom 
of the Alps, was very great, and the way by no means caſy or 
commodious for an army. But as the fact received fuller con- 
fir mation, he was beyond meaſure ſurprized, both at the bold- 
neſs of the attempt, and at the ſucceſs likewiſe, with which 
the Conlul had carried it into execution. Publius, on his part 
alſo, was not leſs aſtoniſhed. For he had perſuaded himſelf, 
either that Annibal would never venture to take his route 

acrots the Alps, with an army that was all compoſed of fo- 
"reign troops; or if he did, that he muſt inevitably be loſt in 
the attempt. But when he heard, that he had not only paſſed 
the mountains, but was already laying ſiege to ſome of the 
towns of Italy, he was ſtruck with admiration at the darin 
and undaunted ſpirit of this General. At Rome alſo, the ſur- 
prize was not at all more moderate. For while the report, 
that Saguntum was taken by the Carthaginians, ſtill ſounded 
in their ears, and all their meaſures were ſuited to that event; 
when they had ſent away the Conſuls but juſt before, the one 
to make a diverſion of the war in Afric, and the other to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the enemy in Spain; on a ſudden they 
are informed, that Annibal is already arrived in Italy with 
his army. This wonderful celerity, as it almoſt exceeded all 
belief, ſo it filled them alſo with the greateſt apprehenſions. 
They immediately ſend notice to Tiberius, who ſtill lay at 
Lilybæum, that the enemy had entered Italy. They direct 
him to deſiſt from his firſt deſign, and return again to defend 
his country. The Conſul, having received theſe orders, ſent 


back 
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hack the fleet to Rome; and commanded the Tribunes to 
draw together all the legionary forces with the greateſt dili- 
Fence; and that, on a day which he preſcribed, they ſhould 
meet him at Ariminum : a town ſituated near the Adriatic 
coaſt, in the ſouthern extremity of thoſe plains that are wa- 
tered by the Po. In a word, fo contrary were the preſent 
accidents to all that had been expected or foreſeen, that the 
conſternation ſoon became general among the people, and 
held their minds in anx1ous ſuſpenſe for the event, 

But Annibal and Publius, as they now approached eacl: 
other, endeavoured ſeverally to animate their troops; by all 
the motives which the preſent conjuncture ſuggeſted to 
them. Upon this occaſion, Annibal contrived the following 
expedient. Having aſſembled together all the forces, he 
brought before them the young priſoners, whom he had 
taken among thoſe barbarians that had diſturbed his march 
acroſs the Alps. With a view to the deſign which he now put 
in practice, he had before given orders, that theſe wretches 
ihould be treated with the laſt ſeverity. They were loaded 
with heavy chains : their bodies were emaciated with hunger ; 
and mangled by blows and ſtripes. In this condition, he now 
placed them in the midſt of the aſſembly; and threw befor 
them ſome ſuits of Gallic armour, ſuch as their Kings are ac- 
cuſtomed to wear, when they engaged in ſingle combat. He 
ordered ſome horſes alſo to be ſet before them; and military 
habits, that were very rich and ſplendid. He then demanded 
ot the young men, which of them were willing to try their 
tate in arms againſt each other; on condition that the con- 
queror ſhould poſſeſs thoſe ſpoils that were before their eyes, 
while the vanquiſhed would be releaſed by death from all his 
miſeries. The captives with one voice cried out, and teſtified 
the utmoſt eagerneſs to engage. Annibal then commanded, 
that lots ſhould be caſt among them : and that thoſe two, 
upon whom the lot ſhould fall, ſhould take the arms that 
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were before them, and begin the combat. When the priſoner; 
heard theſe orders, they extended their hands towards the 
heavens; and every one molt fervently implored the Gods, 
that the lot to Eight might be his own. And no ſooner was 
their chance decided, than thoſe whoſe fortune it was to en- 
gage, appeared filled with joy, while the reſt were mournful 
and dejected. When the combat alſo was determined, the 
captives, that were by lot excluded from the trial, pronounced 
him who had loſt his life in the engagement to be in their 
ſight not leſs happy than the conqueror : ſince by dying he 
was releaſed from all that wretchedneſs, which they were till 
condemned to ſufter. The ſame reflections aroſe alſo in the 
minds of the Carthaginian ſoldiers : who, from comparing 
the condition of the dead with the ill fate of thoſe that were 
led back again to chains and torture, declared the former 
to be happy, and gave their pity to the ſufferings of the 
latter, 

When Annibal perceived, that this contrivance had pro- 
duced in the minds of all the army the effect that was in- 
tended from it, he came forwards in the afſembly, and told 
the ſoldiers : * That he had offered that ſpectacle to their 
view, that, when they had diſcerned their own condition in 
the fate of thoſe unhappy captives, they might more clearly 
judge what reſolutions were molt proper to be taken, and in 
what manner they might beſt form their conduct, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances. That in the combat which they had ſeen, 
and the prize propoſed to the conqueror, was diſplayed a per- 
fect image of that ſtate, into which they were themſelves now 
brought by fortune. That ſuch was their fituation, that they 
muſt either conquer, or be ſlain in battle, or elſe fall alive 
into the power of their enemies. That by conqueſt, the) 
would obtain a prize, not of horſes and military habits, but the 
whole wealth and riches of the Roman empire; and would thus 


become the happieſt of mankind. That if they were to fall 
3 in 
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in battle, they could then only die; without being firſt ex- 
poſed to any kind of miſery ; and contending, to their lateſt 
breath, for the moſt glorious of all victories, But on the 
other hand, in caſe that they were conquered, and the love of 
life ſhould flatter them with any hopes of being able t& eſcape 
by flight, or ſhould they even conſent upon any terms to live 
alter their defeat; it was manifeſt beyond all doubt, that 
nothing but the extremity of wretchedneſs could await them. 
For ſurely there were none among them, who, when they had 
conſidered how vaſt a length of country they had traverſed, 
what enemies had oppoſed them in their way, and what 
large and rapid rivers they were forced to pals, could be {o 
wholly deſtitute of all fenſe and judgement as ever to bc 
perſuaded, that it was poſſible to regain their ſeveral countrics. 
He conjured them therefore to throw away all ſuch hopes ; 
and in judging of their own ſtate and fortune, to retain thoſe 
ſentiments, which they had juſt now ſhewn with regard to 
the condition of the Captives. 'That, as in that caſe they de- 
clared both the man that conquered, and him who fell in the 
combat, to be happy, and pitied thoſe who were reſerved 
alive; fo their buſineſs now was, to conquer if it were poſ- 
lible; and if not, to die; and on no account to entertain 
cven the ſmalleſt expectation or thought of life, in caſe that 
they were conquered. That if they would heartily embrace 
thele ſentiments, and carry this reſolution with them into 
action, there was indeed no room to doubt, but that they 
would both live and conquer. That no troops were ever 
known to be defeated, who had once been fixed in this deter- 
mination, either by neceſſity or choice. But that on the other 
hand, an army, which, like the Romans, faw their country 
open to them on every fide, and ready to reccive all thote 
hat could eſcape by flight, muſt neceſſarily fall bencath the 
citorts of men, whoſe only hopes were placed in victory.“ This 


darangue, together with the ſpectacle that had paſſed before 
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their eyes, fully inflamed the courage of the ſoldiers, and 
raiſed them into ſuch a temper as Annibal had deſigned. He 
therefore applauded their diſpoſition, and diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
bly; with orders, that they ſhould make all things ready for 
their march by break of ay 

Upon the ſame day likewiſe, the Conſul Publius, who had 
already advanced beyond the Po, and deſigned to continue 
his march forwards, and to paſs the Ticinus, ſent away a ſuf- 
ficient number of his troops, to lay a bridge acroſs that river: 
and having in the mean time called together the reſt of the 
army, he harangued them in the following manner. 

In the firſt part of his diſcourſe, he diſplayed in many 
words the dignity and ſplendour of the Roman empire; and 
recalled to their minds the glorious actions of their anceſtors, 
Speaking afterwards on the ſubje of the preſent war, he told 
the ſoldiers, that, even though they had never yet made any 
trial of the ſtrength of thoſe that were in arms againſt them, 
they might however be aſſured of victory, if they would re- 
member only, that their enemies were the Carthaginians: 
thoſe very Carthaginians who had been ſo often vanquiſhed 
by the Roman legions, and had ſubmitted to the impoſition 
of repeated tributes : and who now, by an attempt not lels 
abſurd than infolent, had dared to appear in arms againſt a 
people, to whom they had paid ſuch ſubjection as was not far 

removed from ſlavery. © But ſince in fact, continued he, we 
| fo lately have experienced, that theſe enemies want the cou- 
rage cven to ſtand before us in the field, what muſt be our 
ſentiments, if we judge with reaſon, concerning the iſſue of 
the war ? "Tar when their Cavalry was engaged with ours 
upon the Rhone, they not only loſt great numbers of their 
men, but the reſt, that were left alive, fled before us in a 
manner the moſt diſhonourable, even to their very camp. 
Their General alſo, and all his army, no ſooner were informed 


of our approach, than they retired with ſuch precipitation, 
that 
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that their retreat was rather to be called a flight. It was this 
ſear alone, and not their choice or inclination, that hurried 
them acroſs. the Alps. Behold then, added he; Annibal is 
indeed arrived in Italy, but his army is loſt among the moun- 
tains. And even the few that have eſcaped are ſo much waſted 
with fatigue, ſo worn and exhauſted by the length and diffi- 
culties of their march, that both men and horſes are alike diſ- 
abled, and become unfit for all the ſervices of war. To 
conquer ſuch an enemy, it muſt ſurely be ſuthcient, to ſhew 
yourſelves but once before them. But if any thing ſhould ſtill 
be wanting to fix your confidence, let my preſence here 
among you be conſidered as a certain pledge of your ſucceſs. 
For it never can be thought, that I ſhould thus have leit the 
fleet, with the affairs of Spain that were intruſted to my care, 
and have run with ſo much diligence to join the army in this 
country, unleſs I had been firſt aſſured by the moſt ſolid rea- 
ions, not only that this meaſure was both wiſe and neceſſary 
in the preſent circumſtances, but that I was haſtening allo to 
reap the fruits of an eaſy and undoubted victory.“ 

The authority of the ſpeaker, as well as the truth that was 
contained in this diſcourſe, raiſed in all the troops an impa- 
tience to be led againſt the enemy. Publius commended their 
alacrity : and exhorting them to hold themſelves in readi- 
nels for action upon the earlieſt warning, he diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly. „ 

On the following day, both armies continued to advance 
along the Ticinus, on that ſide of it which is neareſt to the 
Alps; the Romans, having the river on their left; and the 
Carthaginians, upon their right. But on the ſecond day, 
having received notice from their foragers, that they were 
now at no great diſtance from cach other, they incamped ſe- 
verally in the place where they then were. On the third day, 
Annibal, having drawn out all his Cavalry, marched through 
the plain, to view the ſituation of the enemy. Publius an, 
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with his Cavalry and light-armed troops, was advancing on 
the ſame deſign. As ſoon as they approached io near as ty 
dilcern the duſt that was raiſed on either ſide, they immedi— 
ately ranged their forces in order of battle. The Conſul, 
having placed his light- armed troops in front, together v ith 
the Gallic Horſe, drew up the reſt in a Ene behind, and 
moved ſlowly towards the enemy. Annibal advanced to meet 
him, having thrown into his Centre all the bridled and heavy 
Cavalry, and placed the Numidians on the Wings, that they 
might be ready to ſurround the Romans, As tlie Cavalry on 
both ſides, as well as the Generals themſelves, ſhewed the 
greateſt impatience to engage, the light- armed troops, being 
apprehenſive that, as theſe bodies met, they ſhould be born 
down inſtantly in the ſhock, had ſcarccly thrown their firſt 
javelins, when they retired with great precipitation, through the 
intervals of their own ſquadrons that were behind them. The 
two bodies then advanced to action. The battle was fierce on 
both fides, and the ſucceſs for ſome time doubtful. For man 
of the combatants left their horſes, and maintained the fight 
en foot with the greateſt obſtinacy. But after ſome time, the 
Numidian Cavalry, having taken a circuit round, and fallin 
ſuddenly upon the light-armed forces that had ſaved themſelves 
in the rear, trampled them down in heaps, and from thence 
advanced to charge the hindmoſt of the ſquadrons that were 
engaged. The Romans, who had hitherto ſuſtained the fight 
'vith ſuch ſucceſs, that though they loſt many of their men, they 
had yet deſtroyed a far greater number of the. enemy, being 
thus attacked by the Numidians in their rear, were thrown at 
once into diſorder, ſo that a general rout enſued. The greater 
part fled different ways. But a ſmall number of them, having 
formed themſelves into a body round the perſon of the Con- 
in}, retreated with him. ; 
Publius immediately decamped, and marched in haſte 
through the plains, in order to repaſs the Po. For as the 
country 
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country round him was all flat and open, and the Car- 
thaginians ſuperior in their Cavalry; and becauſe himſelf alfo 
had received a dangerous wound in the late engagement; hc 
thought it neceſſary to remove the troops without delay into 
a place of ſafety on the other {ide of the river. Annibal for 
ſome time ſtood in expectation, that the Romans would draw 
out their Infantry, and engage in a general battle. But when 
he found that they had left their camp, he immediately pur- 
ſucd, as far as to the bridge upon the Po. The bridge had 
been broken by the Romans, and the greater part of the 
planks removed. But a body of fix hundred men, that had 
been left to ſecure that poſt, and who ſtill remained upon the 
banks of the river, fell into the hands of the Carthaginians. 
Annibal, being informed by theſe, that the Romans had al- 
ready gained a great diſtance from him, immediately gave a 
ſtop to the purſuit; and directing his march up the ſtream, 
advanced along the river, in ſearch of a part that might com- 
modiouſly admit a bridge to be thrown acroſs it. After two 
days march, having found a place that was proper for this de- 
ſign, he made a bridge of boats, and ordered Aſdrubal to 
conduct the army over the river : while himſelf, who firſt had 
paſſed it, gave audience to the ambaſſadors, that now came to 
meet him from all the neighbouring country. For the Gauls 
on every fide no ſooner had received the news of the late vic- 
tory, than they immediately threw away all reſtraint : and 
purlaing their firſt deſign, entered into an alliance with the 
Carthaginians, and ſupplied their army both with men and 
ſtores. Annibal received all that came to join him with great 
marks of favour : and when the army had all paſſed the river, 
he advanced in haſte along the banks, but by a way that was 
contrary to his former courſe ; for he now directed his march 
down the ſtream, with deſign to overtake and engage the 

enemy without delay. 
For Publius, after he had repaſſed the Po, went and in- 
camped 
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camped near Placentia, a colony of the Romans. And bein 
perſuaded, that he had now placed the troops in ſafety from 
all inſult, he lay quiet in his poſt; and attended carefully to 
the cure both of himſelf, and of thoſe that were wounded wit}; 
him in the late engagement. After two days march from the 
place where they had paſſed the Po, the Carthaginians arrived 
near the enemy: and on the third day, they advanced in 
order, and offered battle to the Romans. But as the Conſul 
ſill remained cloſe in his intrenchments, they again retired, 
and incamped at the diſtance of about fifty ſtadia from 
him. 

At this time, the Gauls that had joined the Roman army, 
being perſuaded that the Carthaginians had now the faireſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs, reſolved to attack the Romans by ſur- 
prize: and having ſecretly concerted their deſign, they waited 
in their tents for the time to carry it into execution. Supper 
was now ended in the camp, and the army all retired to their 
repoſe; when theſe men, having ſuffered the firſt part of the 
night to paſs without any diſturbance or commotion, at break 
of day took arms, being in number about two thouſand Foot 
and two hundred Horſe; and falling. ſuddenly upon the le- 
gions that were neareſt, killed and wounded great numbers of 
them : and having cut off the heads of thoſe that were lain, 
they carried them to the Carthaginian camp. On their arrival 
there, they were received by Annibal with great acknowledge- 
ments. He applauded their zeal and courage ; and having 
promiſed them allo ſuch rewards as were due to this impor- 
tant ſervice, he diſmiſſed them to their ſeveral cities, to inform 
their countrymen of all that had been tranſacted, and to invite 
them to join their forces with the Carthaginians. He knew 
indeed that, after this flagrant act of perfidy againſt the Ro- 
mans, they muſt of neceſſity be forced to embrace his party. 
They came accordingly in a ſhort time afterwards ; and 
brought alſo with them the Boian Gauls ; who e to 
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him the three Romans that had been ſent to inſpect the divi- 
Gon of the lands, whom they had treacherouſly ſeized in the 
beginning of the war, as we have before related, Annibal 


received them all in the moſt favourable manner; concluded 


au alliance with them; and made them his aſſociates in the 


war, But he returned the priſoners again into their hands ; 


adviſing them to keep them carefully, as the means whereby 
they might recover their own hoſtages from the Romans, as 


they had at firſt deſigned. 


The Conſul Publius was thrown by this tranſaction into no 
mall anxiety and concern. And not doubting but that all 
the neighbouring Gauls, who before were very ill diſpoſed to- 
wards the Romans, would immediately join the enemy, he 
thought it moſt prudent to retire, and avoid the danger that 
muſt ariſe from ſo general a revolt. With this deſign, about 
three hours after midnight he decamped, and marched to- 
wards the river Trebia, and the mountains that were near it: 
being perſuaded, that the troops might there lie ſecure againſt 
all attacks ; as the poſts were very ſtrong and advantageous, 
and the country alſo on every {ide poſſeſſed by their allies. As 
ſoon as Annibal was informed of this retreat, he immediately 
lent after them the Numidian Horſe, and afterwards the other 
Cavalry; and himſelf in a thort time followed with the reſt 
of the army. The Numidians, having entered the intrench- 
ments, and finding them quite deſerted, ſtaid to ſet fire to 
the camp. This delay was highly advantageous to the Ro- 
mans. For if theſe troops had followed the purſuit with 
diligence, as the march of the enemy lay through a flat and 
open country, great numbers of them muſt have been de- 
ſtroyed. But now, they had almoſt all ſafely paſſed the 
Trebia, before the Cavalry were come up. A {mail part only 
of the rear, that ſtill remained upon the banks, were cither 
killed, or taken priſoners by the Carthaginians. 

The Conſul, when he had paſled the river, poſted his 
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troops upon the neareſt hills. And having thrown up an in— 
trenchment round his camp, he refolved to wait for the 
arrival of Tiberius with the other army; and in the mean 
time, carefully to attend to the cure of his wound, that he 
might be able to bear a part in the engagement, whenever it 
ſhould happen. Annibal alſo fixed his camp at the diſtance 
of about forty ſtadia from the Romans: while the Gauls who 
inhabited the neighbouring plains, being now bound firmly 
to his intereſts, and animated by the paſt ſucceſs, ſupplied his 
troops with all the neceſſary ſtores in the greateſt plenty, and 


ſhewed the utmoſt eagerneſs to ſhare in all the labours, and in 
all the dangers of the war. 


CHAP. VII. 


HEN the people were informed at Rome of the 
action that had happened between the Cavalry, they 
were at firſt ſurprized at an event, that was ſo contrary to 
all their expectations. They found however many reaſons, 
which ſerved to flatter them in the opinion, that this accident 
was by no means to be conſidered as an actual defeat. For ſome 
aſcribed the blame to the raſh precipitation of the Conſul. 
Others imputed the whole miſchance to the wilful cowar- 
dice and ill conduct of the Gauls: being led to this perſua- 
ſion, by the treachery which that people had juſt now com- 
mitted in the camp. And even though the worſt ſhould be 
admitted, yet fince their Infantry remained entire, it ſeemed 
reaſonable that their hopes alſo ſhould be till the ſame, with 
regard to the iſſue of the whole. When Tiberius therefore, 
with his legions, paſſed through Rome, they made no doubt, 
but that the fight alone of ſo brave an army muſt at once 
ſtrike the enemy with terror, and give a ſpeedy determination 
to the war, | 
When the troops were all met together at Ariminum on 
the appointed day, agrecably to the oath which they had 


taken, 
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taken, the Conſul immediately purſued his march in haſte, 
with deſign to join his Collegue. Having fixed his camp near 
him, he gave orders for the refreſhment of the army, which 
nad ſuffered no ſmall fatigue in their route of forty days con- 
inuance from Lilybæum to Ariminum, and made all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for a battle; and in the mean time, held 
frequent conferences with Publius; as well to inform himſelf 
of all that had already been tranſacted, as to deliberate alſo 
with him concerning the meaſures that were now to be 
purſued. 

About this time Annibal became maſter of Claſtidium, 
which was ſurrendered to him by the treachery of the Gover- 
nor, a native of Brunduſium, who had been placed there by the 
Romans: and having gotten into his hands the garriſon and all 
the ſtores, he diſtributed the latter among his troops for their 
preſent uſe, and joined the priſoners to his army without 
offering them any injury. By this inſtance of his clemency, 
he hoped that all the neighbouring people might be induced 
to lay ahde their fears: fince they would now perceive, that 
they had no cauſe to deſpair of ſafety, in caſe that they ſhould 
hereafter fall into-the hands of the Carthaginians. He re- 
warded the traitor alſo with ample preſents ; that the gover- 
nors of other cities might be led to embrace his party. Not 
long afterwards, having received information, that ſome of 
the Gauls that lived between the river Trebia and the Po, 
who had before concluded an alliance with him, had now 
entered alſo into terms of treaty with the Romans, he ſent 
way two thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Numidian and 
Gallic Horſe, to plunder and lay waſte their country. Theſe | 
orders ſoon were executed: and the detachment was now re- 
turning with their booty, when the Gauls came running to 
the Roman camp, and implored aſſiſtance. Tiberius, who for 
:ome time had been impatient to be in action, ſeized the oc- 
cation, and immediately ſent away the greateſt part of his 
M m 2 Cavalry, 
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Cavalry, together with a thouſand light- armed Foot. Theſe 
troops, having paſſed the river, charged the Numidians and 
the Gauls that were loaded with the plunder, and forced them 
to retreat in haſte to their intrenchments. But when the 
guards, that were poſted before the Carthaginian camp, ad- 
vanced to the aſſiſtance of thoſe that fled, the Romans were in 
their turn routed, and conſtrained to return back towards their 
camp. Tiberius then commanded all the Cavalry to advance, 
together with the light-armed troops; and the enemy was 
again forced to fly. Annibal, who was at this time wholly 
unprepared for a general engagement, and who knew it to 
be the part of a wiſe and prudent General, not to hazard a 
deciſive action without mature deliberation and deſign, forced 
the troops to ſtand, as they fled towards the camp, and to 
turn their faces to the enemy; but at the ſame time ordered 
the trumpets to ſound the ſignal of retreat, and forbad the 
ſoldiers either to purſue, or renew the combat. The Romans, 
when they had for ſome time waited in the field, returned back 
again to their camp; having loſt but a very inconſiderable 
part of their forces in the action, though they had deſtroyed 
great numbers of the enemy. 

Tiberius, being beyond meaſure elated by this ſucceſs, was 
impatient to try the fortune of a general engagement. But 
though he had already reſolved to embrace the advantage, 
which the ſlow recovery of Publius gave him, and to govern 
all things by his own ſingle authority and will; yet being 
defirous allo to gain, if it were poſſible, the approbation oi 
his Collegue, he communicated his intention to him. But 
Publius was fixed in different ſentiments, For he had conli- 
dered with himſelf, that when the troops had firſt been trained 
and exerciſed during the time of winter, they would be able 
to perform much greater ſervice in the following ſeaſon, than 
any that could now be expected from them. He was per- 
ſuaded likewiſe, that the natural levity and perfidious diſpofi- 
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don of the Gauls would ſoon lead them to revolt from their 
amy allies, in caſe that the Carthaginians ſhould be forced to 
-omain long inactive. And in the laſt place, he was willing alſo 
> believe, that when his own recovery ſhould be completed, 
he might himſelf be able to perform ſome ſervice in the con- 
duct of a general action. He preſſed his Collegue therefore 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs, that things might {till continue 
their preſent ſtate. Tiberius clearly underſtood the wiſdom 
> theſe tentiments. But being hurried headlong by ambition, 
confident of victory, and heated alſo with the vain and flatter- 
ing enpectation of being able to finiſh the war alone, before 
Publius ſhould be in a condition to aſſiſt him, or the new 
Conſuls, the time of whoſe election now drew near, arrive 
from Rome, to take upon them the command, he reſolved, 
in Oppoſition to all ſenſe and prudence, to riſk a general 

attle. And as he thus made choice of his own time for 
action, inſtead of that which the condition of affairs required, 
his conduct in all that followed was by conſequence abſurd, 
and ſuch as could not fail to diſappoint him in the end that 
was propoſed. 

Annibal on the other hand, having formed the fame reflec- 
tions in his mind, as Publius had made, with regard to all the 
preſent circumſtances, was led to juſt the oppoſite determina- 
tion, and reſolved to engage the enemy without delay. He ſaw 
the advantages that would ariſe, from employing the Gauls in 
action, before their firſt ardour was abated. He judged it 
allo to be a point of no ſmall importance in his favour, that 
the Roman troops were all new-raiſed levies, not yet inured 
to War; and that Publius was diſabled by his wound from 
appearing in the field. But his chief and ſtrongeſt reaſon was, 
that he might not ſuffer any moment of his time to be waſted 
in inaction, For when a General has once brought his army 
into a forcign country, and engaged them in deſigns that are 
beyond meaſure great and difficult, he muſt very ſhortly met 

lis 
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his ruin, unleſs he is able from time to time to renew the con 
fdence and hopes of his allies, by a continual ſucceſſion of 
exploits. Not doubting therefore, but that the eager and im- 
patient ſpirit of Tiberius would ſoon afford the opportunit; 
that was deſired, he now began to make the neceſſary prepara. 
tions for a battle, 

He had before this time carefully obſerved the ground that 
lay between the camps. It was a ſmooth and naked plain : 
but the banks of the river that ran through it, which were of 
conſiderable height, and covered alſo with cloſe ſhrubs and 
buſhes, ſuggeſted to him the deſign of placing an ambuſcade 
to ſurprize the enemy. This ſtratagem was ſuch indeed, as 
might well be carried into execution, without any fear of a 
diſcovery. For though the Romans always were prepared to 
expect this kind of fraud in woods and covered places, becauſc 
the Gauls were accuſtomed to hide themſelves in theſe, they 
had never any apprehenſion of it in a flat and open country, 
And yet in fact it is both more ſafe and eaſy, to place an am- 
buſcade in a plain, than in a wood. For as the troops are 
able to diſcern from their concealment every thing around 
them to a greater diſtance; ſo there are always to be found 
ſome little eminencies, that will cover them effectually from 
the obſervation of the enemy. Any inconſiderable river, whoſe 
banks riſe only to a moderate height, and ſometimes even 
flags and ruſhes, or any kind of buſhes, will ſerve to hide not 
only a body of foot, but even Cavalry. The only caution to 
be obſerved is, to place their arms, whoſe brightneſs might 
betray them, upon the ground, and their helmets under 
them. 8 

Annibal then, when he had firſt communicated his inten- 
tions to his brother Mago and the reſt of the officers in 
Council, who all applauded the deſign, ordered Mago to 
attend him at the hour of ſupper, and gave to him the com- 
mand of a hundred Foot, and as many Horſe; directing Fl 2 
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chooſe them, while it was yet day, from the braveſt of the 
troops, and to bring them after ſupper, to his tent. Mago 
was at this time young; but full of martial ardour; and had 
been trained in war from his very infancy. When he appeared 
with his men before the General's tent, Annibal, having firſt 
exhorted them to be ſtrenuous in their duty, commanded each 
man to ſelect, from his own proper Company, nine of the 
praveſt ſoldiers; and that afterwards they ſhould attend his 
orders, in a certain part of the camp. Thus the whole num- 
ber now amounted to one thouſand Foot, and as many 


| Horſe. As ſoon as they were all aſſembled, Annibal, having 


furniſhed them with proper guides, and inſtructed Mago in 
the time, in which he ſhould appear and charge the enemy, 
{ent them away by night to the place of the ambuſcade. 

On the morrow, at break of day, he aſſembled the Numi- 
dian Cavalry; who, of all the army, were beſt able to ſuſtain 


tatigue and hardſhip. And having promiſed great rewards to 


all that ſhould perform any ſignal ſervice in the battle, he 
ordered them to paſs the river without delay; to approach 
the camp of the Romans; and endeavour, by ſkirmiſhing, to 
draw their army into motion. His intention was, to ſurprize 
the enemy, when they were wholly unprepared for an engage- 
ment; and before they had taken their firſt repaſt. He then 
called together all the Officers; harangued them as the occa- 


ſion required; and directed them to give orders, that the 


troops ſhould take their uſual meal, and prepare their arms 
and horſes for the combat. 

When Tiberius ſaw, that the Numidians were advancing 
towards the camp, he immediately ſent againſt them all his 
Cavalry ; and after theſe, his light-armed Foot, in numbec 
about fix thouſand men; and at laſt, drew out the legions 


| likewiſe from both the camps. Confident in the number of 


his troops, and elated alſo by the advantage which his Cavalry 
had gained the day before, he ſeemed to be perſuaded, that, 
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in order to obtain the victory, it would be ſufficient only to 
appear before the enemy. It was now deep winter: the ſnow 
tell faſt: the cold was uncommonly ſevere: and the Romans, 
both men and horſes, had almoſt all left the camp, before 
they had taken any repaſt. The ſoldiers however began their 
march with the greateſt ardour and alacrity. But when they 
came to paſs the 'Trebia, whoſe ſtream was now fo ſwelled, by 
the torrents that had deſcended in the night from the neigh- 
bouring hills, that the waters reached even to their breaſts, it 
was not without the greatett pains and difficulty that they 
gained the other fide. As the day alſo was now far advanced, 
they began to faint through cold and hunger. The Carthagi- 
nNians, on the contrary, had taken their uſual meal at leiſure in 
their tents ; had prepared their horſes for the combat ; had all 
rubbed their limbs with oil, and put on their armour, before 
4 hre. 
Annibal, who ſtood waiting till the Romans ſhould have 
paſted the river, no ſooner ſaw that they had gained the other 
de, than he immediately ſent away the Balearic {lingers and 
the light-armed Foot, in number about eight thouſand, to 
ſupport the Numidian Cavalry; and himſelf then followed 
with all the army. At the diſtance of eight ſtadia from the 
camp, he ranged in one ſingle line his Infantry; which was 
compoſed of Spaniards, Africans, and Gauls, and amounted 
in the whole to about twenty thouſand men, His Cavalry, 
whoſe numbers with the Gauls included were above ten thou- 
ſand, was placed, in two bodies, on the Wings, And the 
Elephants, divided alſo into equal numbers, were poſted, at 
ſome diſtance, before cither Wing. 
Tiberius, perceiving that his Cavalry could gain no ad- 
vantage againſt the Numidian Horſe, who, as their cuſtom 
was, fled in one moment from the charge, and in the next, 
returned again with the ſame force and vigour as before, gave 


the ſignal for their retreat, His Infantry was compoſed of 
ſixteen 
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gxteen thouſand Romans, and twenty thouſand of their allies; 
which is the juſt amount of that which they eſteem a perfec 
army, in the caſe of a general engagement, when both Con- 
ſuls are together in the field. He ranged them alter the uſual 
manner of the Romans; and having placed his Cavalry, which 
were about four thouſand, on the Wings, he advanced with a 
flow and haughty pace towards the enemy. 

The armics now approached each other, and the light- 
armed forces began the combat. But even in this firſt onſet, 
the Romans manifeſtly laboured under many diſadvantages ; 
while every circumſtance was favourable to the enemy. For 
the troops of the former that were now engaged, not only 
were exhauſted by the cold and hunger which they had ſut- 
ſcrcd ever ſince the morning, but had diſcharged the greateſt 
part of their weapons alſo in their combat againſt the Numi- 
dian Horſe. And even thoſe javelins, that were left, were 
now, from the continual rain that had fallen upon them, be- 
come unfit for any ſervice. The Cavalry alto, and indeed all 
the army, were alike feeble and diſheartened; while the Car- 
thaginians, on the contrary, freſh and vigorous, and prepared 
tor action, flew briſkly to the charge, and maintained the fight 
in every part with courage and ſucceſs. 

As ſoon therefore as the light-armed troops had retired on 
either ſide through the intervals of their reſpective armics, and 
the heavy forces advanced to action, the Carthaginian Cavalry, 
which was far ſuperior to the Roman both in numbers. and in 
ſtrength, advancing together from the Wings, preſſed the 
enemy with ſo much violence, that they forced them inſtantly 
o retreat before them. When the Infantry was thus un- 
covered, the Numidians and the light- armed forces of the 
Carthaginians, returning back again from the rear, and paſling 
beyond the front of their own army, fell ſuddenly upon both 
ſlanks of the Romans, and ſpread among them ſo great tumult 
and diſorder, that they were no longer able to defend them- 
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ſelves againſt thoſe that were attacking them in front. In 
the Centre of the armies, the foremoſt ranks, on either ſide, 
remained for a long time firm; and maintained the fight with. 
equal courage and ſucceſs. But when Mago and his troops, 
now riſing from their ambuſcade, tell furiouſly upon the rear 
of thoſe legions that were hghting in the Centre, then were 
the Romans every way diſtreſted, and the diſorder ſuch as 
could receive no remedy, Their two Wings, preſſed by the 
Elephants in front, and charged in flank by the light-armed 
Foot, were in a ſhort time turned to flight, purſued, and 
puſhed together in crouds into the river. In their Centre 
alſo, the hindmoſt of the legions, unable to ſuſtain the fury of 
thoſe troops, that roſe againſt them from the ambuſcade, were 
in like manner broken and deſtroyed. The foremoſt ranks 
alone, urged by neceſſity to conquer, forced their way beyond 
the Gauls, and a part alſo of the Africans that oppoſed them; 
and, with great ſlaughter, opened for themſclves a paſſage, 
through the midſt of the Carthaginian army. But when they 
ſaw, that both their Wings were irrecoverably routed ; and 
that the numbers of the Carthaginian Cavalry, the river, and 
the rains which now fell ſtrong and heavily, all combined to- 
gether, to render their own return back again to their camp 
impracticable; they formed themſelves into cloſe order, and 
continued their march with ſafety to Placentia. The number 
of them was about ten thouſand, The reſt were trampled 
down in heaps, upon the banks of the Trebia, under the 
tect of the Horſes and the Elephants. A ſmall part only that 
were able to eſcape, among whom were many of the routed 
Cavalry, joined thoſe legions which we have juſt now men- 
tioned, and retreated with them to Placentia. The Cartha- 
ginians, when they had purſued the enemy as far as to the 
river, were then forced to yield to the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
and return back again to their camp. Their victory afforded 
no {mall joy. For though many of the Gauls were ſlain 5 the 
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ation, the loſs of the Africans and Spaniards was very incon- 
derable. But the rains and ſnows, which had fallen comti- 
nually during that whole day, were ſo ſevere and fatal, that, 
of ali the Elephants, one only was preſerved alive : and great 
numbers alſo, both of men and horſes, periſhed through the 

extremity of the cold. 
Tiberius, after this misfortune, being willing, as far as he 
was able, to conceal the knowledge of it from the people in 
Rome, ſent word only that he had fought a battle, and that 
che badneſs of the ſeaſon had robbed him of the victory. The 
iomans at firſt gave credit to this account. But not long 
afterwards, they were fully informed of all that had happened 
in the action, with the conſequences alſo that had followed 
their defeat: That the Carthaginians had gained poſſeſſion of 
their camp, and drawn all the Gauls to embrace their party : 
that the Roman legions had abandoned their intrenchments 
alter the battle, and fled for ſafety to the neighbouring cities: 
and that they were deprived of all ſupplies, except thoſe that 
were ſent to them from the ſea, up the river Po. An event, 
o contrary to all their expectations, filled them with no ſmall 
amazement. They immediately renewed their preparations for 
the war with greater vigour than before; and uſed their ut- 
moſt diligence, to {ccure thoſe parts of their dominions that 
were molt expoſed : ſending troops into Sicily and Sardinia ; 
nd placing a garriſon in Tarentum, and in every other poſt, 
hat needed ſuch defence. They alſo equipped a fleet of fixty 
Duinqucremes. The Conſuls, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius, 
ho were juſt now elected to their office, raiſed new levies 
«mong the allics; enrolled the Roman legions; and having 
tected ſtores from every quarter, ſent one part to Arimi- 
um, and the reſt towards Tyrrhenia: the places into which 
had reſolved to lead their armies. They demanded ſuc- 
uus alſo from King Hicro; who ſent to their aſſiſtance five 
mnd:vd Cretans, with a thouſand heavy-armed Foot. In a 
Nn 2 word, 
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word, every effort was exerted, and every meaſure practiſed, 
which zeal and extreme diligence could ſuggeſt. For ſuch i; 
the diſpoſition and temper of the Romans, as well in publick 
affairs, as alſo in their private conduct, that whenever the 
have any real cauſe of tear, they are at that time themſelves 
moſt greatly to be dreaded. 

During this time, Cnzus Cornelius, who was left by his 
brother with the fleet, as we before related, ſteered away 
from the mouth of the Rhone; and having landed his troops 
in Spain near Emporium, advanced along the coaſt, and re- 
duced by force all the cities that refuſed to ſurrender to him, 
lar as to the Iberus. But thoſe that voluntarily ſubmitted 
were treated by him with the greateſt gentleneſs, and pro- 
tected from overy kind of injury. Having ſecured his con- 
queſts by ſufficient garriſons, and received among his troop: 
a great number of the Spaniards that had come to join him, 
he continued his march from thence into the inland parts of 
the country, and in his way gained many towns, ſome by 
perſuaſion, and ſome by force. When he arrived near Cifla, 
a body of Carthaginians, that were poſted in that province 
under the command of Hanno, came and incamped before 
him, with deſign to ſtop his progreſs. But Cornelius, having 
immediately ranged his troops in battle, gave them an entire 
defeat, and gained an immenſe booty by his victory. For the 
army, that had marched with Annibal into Italy, had 
left all their baggage behind them in this place. He obtained 
the alliance alſo of all the people, that lived on that fide ol 
the Iberus; and took priſoner the Carthaginian Genera), 
Hanno; together with Andobalis, who was a ſovereign Prince 
in that part of Spain, and had always ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
the intereits of the Carthaginians. * 

As ſoon as Afdrubal was informed of theſe tranſactions, he 
made haſte to paſs the Iberus with his army. And having 
received notice, that the naval forces of the Romans, grown 

1 confident 
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confident from the ſucceſs which the legions had now gained 
by land, had relaxed their uſual diſcipline, and neglected all 
precaution, he ſent away a body of eight thouſand Foot, and 
a thouſand Horſe ; who, falling ſuddenly upon them, when 
they were diſperſed on every fide through all the country, 
killed great numbers of them, and forced the reſt to fly pre- 
cipitately to their ſhips. He then retired again, and repaſſed 
the Iberus: and having fixed his quarters for the winter in 
New Carthage, he employed all his care, to ſecure the poſts 
that were on that ſide of the river, and to complete all the 
necellary preparations for the war. Cornelius alſo, when he 
had firſt returned to the fleet, and puniſhed, as the military 
laws required, all thoſe whoſe negligence had been the cauſe 
of the late misfortune, ſent away to Tarraco both the naval 
lorces and the legions, to take their winter quarters together 
in that city. And having made an equal diſtribution alſo of 
the plunder among all the troops, he gained to himſelf the 
{favour of the army, and inſpired them with the warmeſt 
hopes. Such was the condition of attairs in Spain, 


CHA: l. 


S the Spring now came on, the Conſul Flaminius with 
the forces that were under his command, directing his 
march through Tyrrhenia, paſſed beyond Arretium, and 
there incamped : while Servilius on the other hand advanced 
towards Ariminum, to oppoſe the entrance of the enemy on 

that fide. | 
Annibal had fixed his winter quarters in the Ciſalpine 
Gaul, During his continuance there, the Romans, that had 
lailen into his hands, were all confined in priſons, and ſcarcely 
received the food that was neceſſary for life. But their allies 
vere treated by him with the greateſt gentlenels. Alter ſome 
5 time 
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time having aſſembled theſe together, he told them; * that 
his intention was not to make war upon any of them; but on 
the contrary, to engage in tlieir defence againſt the Romans: 
that their intereſt therefore, if they would judge with reaſon, 
muſt lead them to embrace his friendſhip; ſince the ſole pur- 
pole of his coming, was in the firſt place to reſtore to all the 
inhabitants of Italy their ancient freedom: and to aſſiſt like- 
wile each particular State, to recover again thoſe towns and 
territories, of which the Romans had deprived them.“ Aſter 
this diſcourſe, he diſmiſſed them all to their ſeveral countries, 
without demanding any ranſom : imagining, that by this con- 
duct he ſhould gain them to his party, and inſpire their minds 
with an averſion to the Roman government; or that thoſe 
elpecially might be excited to revolt, whole ports and cities 
had been taken from them by the Romans. 

At the ſame time he practiſed alſo another artifice, which 
was truly Carthaginian, Having reflected with himſelf, that 
his connection with the Gauls was freſh and recent; and fear- 
ing, leſt a people ſo noted for their fickleneſs and fraud, 
ſhould on a ſudden change thcir ſentiments, and form deſigns 
againſt his life ; he procured ſomè artificial ſuits of hair, adapted 
to the looks of perſons of cvery age, and different forts of 
habits, that corre{ponded with them: and varying his drels 
continually, he lay fo well concealed under this diſguiſe, that 
not thoſc alone who had feen him only in a tranſient view, 
but even his intimate acquaintance, could ſcarcely know 
him. 

But the Gauls, not willing that the war ſhould any longer 
de protracted in their country, began to grow 1mportunate 
and clamorous, and demanded to be led againſt the enemy. 
This zeal, as they pretended, all aroſe from the reſentment, 
which they had conceived againſt the Romans. But the real 
motive was no other than the hope of plunder. Annibal 
however reſolved to gratity their impatience, and to begin _ 

march 
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march without delay. As ſoon therefore as the Spring ad- 
vanced, having inquired of thoſe that were beſt acquainted 
with the country, he was informed, that all the common 
roads were not only of confiderable length, but well known 
alſo to the Romans: but that, if he would venture to conduct 
the army over certain marſhes, which would lead directly to 
Tyrrhenia, his march, though difficult indeed, would yet be 
Mort; and ſuch alſo, as mult fully diſappoint the expectation 
of the enemy. As the difficulty only ſerved to flatter the diſ- 
notion of this General, he reſolved that he would take his 
route that way. 

As ſoon as this deſign was known among the army, the 
| ſoldiers were all ſeized with conſternation; and formed in 
heir minds the moſt dreadful image of the pits and pools, 
into which they ſeemed ready to be plunged. But Annibal 
being well aſſured that the bottom of the marſhes was firm 
and ſolid, began his march; placing in the van the Atricans 
and Spaniards, with the moſt ſerviceable part of all his army ; 
and mixing among them as much of the baggage only, as 
might ſerve for their ſupply in the preſent journey. For with 
regard to future uſe, he conſidered, that if they ſhould Nove 
v.Ctorious, and hold the open country againſt the enemy, tINir 
necethities would all be fully ſatisfied: and in caſe that they 
were conquered, that they would then be in want of nothing. 
Alter theſe, marched the Gauls : and laſt of all the Cavalry. 
Ihc care of the rear was left by Annibal to his brother Mago: 
uichy on account of the effeminacy of the Gauls, and their 
non impatience of toil and hardſhip, For the orders given 
% Mago were, that he ſhould preſs them cloſely from behind, 
and, as Often as they appcared diſheartened by the difficulties 
e tne way, or ſhewed any inclination to return, ſhould fall 
don them with his Cavalry, and by force conſtrain them 
to advance, 

The Africans and Spaniards purſued their way, without 
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any immoderate pain or difficulty. For befides that the 
ground was freſh and not yet broken, they were all men tha: 
were inured to toil, and by long uſe become familiar wit!, 
ſuch kind of hardſhip. But when the ſoil had been diſturbes 
by the paſſage of the foremoſt troops, and trodden through to 
a conſiderable depth, the Gauls that followed were unable to 
advance a ſtep, without extreme fatigue and labour: which were 
the heavier alſo, and more ſeverely felt, becauſe they had 
never been accuſtomed to ſuch ſufferings. Nor was it poſſi- 
ble for them to return, while the Cavalry till preſſed upon 
them from behind, and forced them to advance. Indeed all 
the army ſuffered much : chiefly through want of fleep. For 
during four whole days, and three nights ſucceſſively, they 
marched continually through water. But the Gauls were 
harrafſed beyond all the reſt; and even quite exhauſted by 
their miſeries. The greater part of the beaſts, that were loaded 
with the baggage, ſtuck faſt in the mud, and periſhed there. 
But their miſchance afiorded ſome convenience to the troops: 
who threw themſelves down in heaps together, upon the bales 
that lay above the water ; and thus, during ſome part of the 
night at leaſt, obtained a little ſleep. Many of the horſcs 
alſo left their hoofs behind them in this dreadful journey, 
Even Annibal himſelf, who was carried upon the only Ele- 
phant that remained alive, was ſaved with the greateſt difh- 
culty : having ſuffered, during all the march, great pain and 
anguiſh, from a diſorder that had ſettled in his eyes. And as 
the time afforded neither leiſure nor convenience for a cure, 
he was at laſt deprived by it of the ſight of one of them. 
Having now gained however, almoſt beyond all expecta- 
tion, the end of this dangerous march, and hearing that 
Flaminius was {till poſted near Arretium, he at firſt incamped 
upon the edge of the marſhes, that he might give ſome 
caſe and refreſhment to his troops; and at the ſame time 
employed all his pains, in fearching into the defigns and dil- 
polition 
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poſition of the enemy, as well as the condition of the country 
that was before him. He was ſoon informed, that the coun- 
try was rich and fertile, and ſuch as would aftord a noble 
booty : and that Flaminius was a man, who was fingularly 
formed by nature for gaining popular applauſe, and was im- 
moderately ambitious of it: that he was filled with a high con- 
ceit of his own abilities; but in reality was deſtitute of ail 
thoſe talents, that were requiſite in the affairs of war and 
real ſervice. Annibal therefore was perſuaded, that if he 
could once advance beyond the camp of the Romans, and 
waſte the country before their eyes, Flaminius, provoked be- 
yond all patience, and dreading the reproaches of the multi- 
tude, would run with haſte to revenge the inſult; would pur- 
ſuc all the motions of the Carthaginian army; would flatter 
himſelf with the hope of finiſhing the war alone, before his 
Collegue could arrive; and in a word, that he would thus 
afford to his enemies the opportunities that were deſired, of 
attacking him with ſome advantage. 

It is certain that theſe reflections were perfectly the reſult of 
wiſdom and ſound experience. For all men, even of moderate 
diſcernment, muſt acknowledge, that nothing is more uſeful, 
or of greater importance, in the conduct of a General, than to 
examine with the niceſt care, into the character and natural 
diſpoſition of the oppoſite Commander. For as in engage- 
ments of ſingle men, or of rank with rank, the ſeveral com- 
batants carefully ſurvey the bodies of their adverſaries, in order 
to diſcern ſome part that may be open to their ſtroke ; in the 
lame manner alfo, it is neceſſary that a General in the field 
ſhould endeavour to diſcover, in the Chief that is ſent againſt 
him, not what parts of his body are moſt vulnerable, but 
whether there be any weakneſs in his mind and character, 
through which he may be attacked with ſome advantage, 
For among thoſe, that are placed at the head of armies, there 


ue ſome, who are ſo deeply immerſed in ſloth and indolencc, 
Ve. . O o that 
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that they loſe all attention both to the ſafety of their country, 
and their own. Others are immoderately fond of wine; ſo 
that their ſenſes are always diſordered by it, before they ſleep. 
Others abandon themſelves to the love of women: a paſſion 
ſo infatuating, that thoſe, whom it has once poſſeſſed, will 
often ſacrifice whole cities, and even their honour and their 
lives, to the indulgence of it. Some again are cowards: 
which is eſteemed no ſlight diſgrace, even among private men, 
But in a General, this diſpoſition is a publick evil ; and draws 
after it the moſt fatal conſequences, For the troops under 
his command, not only waſte the time without attempting any 
thing, but, by their confidence in ſuch a leader, are frequently 
etrayed into the greateſt dangers. On the other hand, a 
precipitate raſhneſs, a violence that rejects the rule of reaſon, 
pride, and vanity, and ſelf-conceit, are all qualities, not more 
pernicious to the friends of thoſe who poſſeſs them, than ad- 
vantageous to the enemy. For men of this character are 
always ready to be taken in every ſnare. Every bait is ſure to 

catch, and every artifice to delude them. 
ſt a General therefore could be informed of all the weak- 
act's of his enemy, and would to regulate his deſigns, as always 
to attack the oppoſite Commander in the part in which he 1s 
moſt open to ſurprize, no power would long be able to with- 
ſtand his efforts. For as a veſſel, that has loft it's pilot, ſoon 
becomes an caſy conqueſt, together with all the crew, ſo like- 
wiſc in the field, if the Chief can once be taken by his foible, 
and led artfully to the ſnare that is moſt proper to entrap him, 
both himſelf, and all his army, muſt in a ſhort time fall toge- 
ther into the power of the enemy. This therefore was the 
addreſs, which Annibal now exerted againſt Flaminius: and 
the ſucceſs was ſuch, as: fully anſwered even his ſtrongeſt 
hopes, 
For no focner had he decamped from the neighbourhood 
of Fæſula, and advancing beyond the Roman camp, began 
tO 
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o plunder and lay waſte the country, than Flaminius, who 
-onfidercd this proceeding as a deſigned contempt and inſult, 
ſwelled with fury and reſentment. And when the deſtruction 


began to ſpread, and the ſmoke was ſeen to aſcend trom every 
quarter, he no longer could reſtrain his paſſion, but gave vent 
to it in bitter exclamations. In vain his officers repreſented 
to him, that it was by no means ſeaſonable, to purſue or 
engage the enemy: that the ſtrength, and numbers, of their 
Cavalry required that he ſhould act with the greateſt rclerve 
and caution : and that on all accounts it would be far more 
prudent, to wait the arrival of the other Conſul, and employ 
together the united forces of both armies. Flaminius was 
cat to theſe remonſtrances; and even offended with thoſe 
that made them. What, ſaid he, muſt be the ſentiments of 
all our fellow-citizens at home, when they fee the country 
waitcd even to the very walls of Rome, while we ſtill keep our 
poit behind the enemy, and remain idle in our camp?“ With 
theſe words he immediately began his march: diſdaining to 
employ even the leaſt care or foreſight, with regard either to 
tic time or place of action: and ſollicitous for nothing, but 
to overtake the enemy; as it the victory had been alrcady in 
his hands. And indeed, fo ſtrong was the aſſurance, with 
which he had inſpired the multitude, that thoſe who followed 
tie army for the ſake of booty, exceeded even the troops in 
number; and carried with them chains and fetters, and other 
imnlements of the ſame kind, in very great quantity. 

In the mean while Annibal ſtill advanced towards Rome, 
trough Tyrrheniaz having on his left Cortona and the neigli— 
bouring mountains, and the lake of Thraſymene upon his 
right: burning and deſtroying every thing in his way, that he 
night the more provoke the impatience and reſentment of the 
enemy. But when he ſaw, that Flaminius now drew ncar, 
and that the ground before him was very proper allo for his 
deſign, he made all things ready for a battle. 

. Au 
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In the road, through which the armies were to paſs, there 
was a level valley, incloſed on either ſide by a chain of loſty 
mountains. At the fartheſt end of it ſtood a hill, that was 
rough, and difficult of approach. Near the entrance, was à 
lake : and between the lake and the foot of the mountains, a 
very narrow paſs, which led into the valley. Annibal, entering 
along this defile, marched through the valley: and having 
gained the hill that was at the fartheſt end, he poſted himſelt 
upon it, with the Africans and Spaniards, He then ordered 
the Baleares, and the light-armed troops, who had marched in 
the van of all the army, to take a circuit round, and range 
themſelves along the back of the mountains, that ſtood upon 
the right hand of the valley. The Gauls and Cavalry were 
diſpoſed in like manner, behind thoſe that were on the oppo- 
ſite ſide. And theſe latter were extended to ſo great a length, 
that the fartheſt troops reached even to the narrow paſs, that 
was between the foot of the mountains and the lake, and 
which gave entrance into the valley, He poſted ſome troops 
alſo in ambuſcade, in different places through the valley: and 
having completed his whole diſpoſition in the night, he then 
lay quiet, and expected the approach of the enemy. 

Flaminius was following faſt behind, being impatient to 
overtaxe the Carthaginians, Arriving late in the evening upon 
the lake, he incamped there for the night; and early on the 
following day, began his march into the valley. It happened, 

that the morning was unuſually daik and miſty. When the 

grcateſt part of the Roman army had now entered along the 
valley, and the foremoſt troops had almoſt reached the hill, 
upon which Annibal was poſted, this General then gave the 
hgnal to engage; ſent notice to the troops that were in am- 
buſcade ; and fell with fury upon the Romans, from every 
ſide, The ſuddenneſs of the attack, the darkneſs in which all 
objects were concealed from view, the vigour and rapidity of 
the enemy, who came pouring down in many parts at 25 
| ICM 
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&om the hills above them, ſtruck Flaminius and his officers with: 
extreme amazement, and made even all defence impracticable, 
For ſo far were they from being able to give the neceſſary or- 
ders, that they neither knew nor comprehended any thing that 
paſſed. In the ſame ſingle inſtant, they were charged at once 
in ſront, in flank, and in the rear, The greatelt part there- 
fore of the troops were deſtroyed in heaps, in the very order 
in which they marched : deprived even of the power of reſiſt- 
ing; and betrayed as it were to death by the folly of their 
General. For while they yet ſtood deliberating on the mea- 
ſures that were fit to be purſued, they fell beneath the ſtrokes 
of their adverſaries, without . any notice or warning of their 
fate. In the midſt of this diſorder, Flaminius himſelf, vexed 
and tortured with deſpair and rage, was ſurrounded by certain 
Gauls, who put an end to his life. Fifteen thoutand Romans 
were deſtroyed in this valley; without being able either to 
fight, or to eſcape. For they eſteemed it the moſt ſacred of ai! 
their inftitutions, on no account to fly, or cver to deſert their 
ranks in battle. The reſt, that were incloſed in the narrow 
pals between the mountains and the Jake, loft their lives, in a 
manner that was ſtill more wretched and deplorable. Hurried 
oy deſpair, and puſhed along in crouds before the enemy, 
cy hoped to find their ſafety in the laxe. But ſome, attempt- 
ing to iwim acroſs it with their armour, were ſoon funk and 
round. The reſt and greateſt part, having waded forward: 
i they were able to advance no farther, ſtood with tlicir 
'1cads only above the water ; and when the Cavairy followed 
oſcly after them, and their deſtruction ſcemed inevitable, 
ey raiſcd their hands, and with every ſuppliant voice and. 
gellure begged for mercy. But all their prayers were vain, 
and diircgarded. One part were ſlaughtered by the enemy : 
d the reſt, having urged each other to the atteinpt, with 
-1c1r own hands deprived themſelves of lite. Abcut fix thou- 


and only of all the army, who had marched the fiſt Os 
; Tone 
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the valley, cave an entire deſeat to the body that attacked 
their front. If theſe troops had returned again, and endeq- 
vourcd to ſurround the Carthaginians, a relief ſo ſeaſonable 
might have changed perhaps the whole fortune of the battle, 
But being ö 7n0rant of all that was tranſacted, they ſtill con- 
tinued to advance, expecting to be met by line new party, 

till at laſt they had gained inſenſibly the ſummit of the hills, 

From thence, as the miſt was now diſperſed, they ſaw the 
Entire ruin of their army, and that the Carthaginians were 
comp! ictely maſters of the field. Perceiving therefore that it 
was quite unprac ticable to ſend any afliſtance to their routed 
ſorces, or in any manner to renew t the fight, they formed them- 
ches into cloſe order, and retreated 1 to a certain village in 

Jyrrh enit, But when the battle was ended, Maharbal, having 
received orders from the General to purſue them with the Spa. 
niards and the light-armed troops, inveſted them cloſely in 
the place. The Romans being thus beſet with various difficul- 
ons and ſceing no way left to eſcape, conſented to deliver up 
their arms, a and yicld themſelves prifoners, on condition only 
that they ſhouſd be diſmiſſed with ſafety. 

Such were the circumſtances of the battle in Tyrrhenia, be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans. As ſoon as the pri- 
ſoners were conducted to the camp, Aan having ordered 
them to be brought beſore him, as well thoſe that had ſurren- 
dered to Maha bal, as the reſt aito that were taken in the action, 
whoſe numbers amounted. all together to more than fifteen 
thouſand men, told tlie former, that Maharbal had no power 
to give any promile of er without his authority and con- 
ſent. He then began to accuſe and reproach the Romans: and 
at laſt commanded. that they ſhould be all diſtributed among 
the ranks of his army, and be guarded carefully. But he dif: 
milied the Allies to their reſpective cities, without demanding 
any ranſom ; having firſt repeated to ths the ſame diſcourle 
hich he ber ore had made: © that his intention was not to 
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make war againſt the people of Italy, but on the contrary, to 
-oftore them to their liberty, of which they had been deprived 
by the Romans.” He then gave the neceſſary orders for the 
lreſhment of the troops; and paid the laſt honours to the 
chief among his officers, that had fallen in the battle. Theſe 
were about thirty in number : and in the whole engagement he 
nad loſt no more than fifteen hundred men; the greater part 
© whom were Gauls, He afterwards deliberated with his 
brother and the reſt of his friends, concerning the meaſures 
that were next to be purſued. His palt ſuccefles had already 
filed him with the ſtrongeſt confidence: and flattered him 
with the hope of every thing that was great and profpcrous, 
with regard to the final iſſue of the war. 


r. . 


N THEN the news of this defeat arrived at Rome, as the 

yY misfortune was much too great to be either ſoftencd or 
luppreſſed, the magiſtrates were forced to call together an al- 
«.nibly of the People, and to acquaint them with the whole 
rankiftion. But ſcarcely had the Prætor from the Roſtra 
pok en theſe few words, “We have been defeated in a great bat- 


3) 
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„ than ſuch was the conſternation which immediately en- 
ed, that thoſe among the hearers, who had been preſent in 
action, u ere in a manner forced to be perſuaded, that the 
Hamit, was far more dreadful, than it had appeared to be 
nin the time of the engagement. For it was now ſo long a 
dine, lince the Romans had either ſuffered a defeat, or heard 
n mention of a battle loſt, that even the ſound itſelf was new, 
and iull of horror; nor could they hear their loſs ſo publickly 
avoved, without deploring the misfortune with a grief that 
was beyond all bounds. But the Senate ſtill retained their | 
tirmnels; and, as their poſts required, deliberated with great 
attention 
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attention on the meaſures that were neceſſary to be taken, and 
in what manner they might beſt avert the conſequences of thi; 
fatal accident. 

About the time of the late engagement, Servilius the other 
Couſul, who was poſted near Ariminum, which ſtands toward; 
the Adriatic ſca, upon the confines which divide Gaul from 
the reſt of Italy, at no great diſtance from the mouths of the 
Po, having heard that Annibal had entered Tyrrhenia, and 
encamped near Flaminius, at firſt reſolved to march immedi- 
ately with all his army to ſupport his Collegue. But becauſe 
the legions were too heavy to perform the march with ſuch 
expedition as was neceſſary, he ſent away before four thouſand 
ot his Cavalry, under the command of Caius Centenius; that 
they might be ready to aſſiſt the Conſul, in caſe that there 
ſhould be occaſion for it, before himſelf was able to arrive, 
But Annibal, being informed of their approach, ordered 
Maharbal to advance againſt them with the light-armed troops, 
and a part alſo of the Cavalry; who, falling upon them in 
their march, killed almoſt one half of the detachment, in the 
very firſt onſet. The reſt fled in haſte to a neighbouring hill: 
but were purſued and taken priſoners on the following day. 
The news of this misfortune arrived at Rome, within three 
days only after the account of the former battle; while the 
city was ſtill inflamed, and every mind ſtrongly filled with 
the ſenſe of their firſt calamity. And now, not the people 
only, but the Senate themſelves, were ſtruck with conſter- 

nation and amazement. The uſual buſineſs. of the year was 
all neglected; the magiſtrates were no longer choſen as before; 
every one turned his thoughts to find ſome remedy againſt 
the impending evils; and the reſult of their deliberations 
was, that, in times ſo preſſing, a Dictator only could protect 
the State from the dangers which ſo nearly threatened it. 
In the mean while Annibal, though he was now perſuaded 
that the iflue of the war would fully anſwer all his hopes, 
thought 
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thought it not yet ſeaſonable to advance nearcr towards 
Rome ; but continued his route through Umbria and Pice- 
num, waſting the country without refiftance, and after ten 
days arrived in the neighbourhood of Adria; having gained 
ſo immenſe a booty by the way, that the army could neither 
carry nor remove it. He had deſtroyed great numbers of 
people alſo in his march. For ſo unalterable was his hatred 
of the Romans, and ſo deeply rooted in his mind, that he 
ave orders to his troops, that they ſhould flay without 
diſtinction all thoſe that were found of age to carry arms, in 
the ſame manner as when towns are taken by ſtorm. | 
Having fixed his camp near Adria, in a country which 
produced all neceſſaries in the greateſt plenty, he firſt em- 
ployed his care, to provide ſuch refreſhment for the army, as 
might recover them from their preſent miſerable ſtate. For 
partly through the cold and naſtineſs, to which they had been 
expoſed while they lay incamped in Gaul during the winter, 
and partly alſo from the fatigue which they had ſuffered in 
their march afterwards through the marſhes, both the men 
and horſes were now covered with a kind of leprous ſcurf; a 
diſeaſe, which is uſually the conſequence of famine and conti- 
nued hardſhips. But theſe rich and fertile plains ſoon ſupplied 
both the opportunity and the means, of recovering the horſes 
to their former vigour, and of reſtoring alſo the ſtrength, and 
raiſing the ſpirits of the troops. He armed alſo his Africans 
after the Roman manner, from the ſpoils that had been 
taken: and now for the firſt time ſent ſome meſſengers to 
Carthage, with an account of his ſucceſs ; for he had never 
before approached near the ſea, from the time of his firſt en- 
trance into Italy. The Carthaginians received the news with 
the greateſt joy. They began to fix their whole attention 
upon the affairs of Spain and Italy: and reſolved to em- 
ploy every effort, to ſupport the war with vigour in thoſe 
COUNTTICS, | | 
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The Romans named for Dictator, Quintus Fabius: a man 
of noble birth and great abilities: who gained, by his ex- 
ploits, the Surname of Maximus; which his deſcendants like- 
wile have derived from him, and ftill enjoy. The office of 
Dictator is different, both in dignity and power, from that of 
Conſul. Each of the Conſuls is attended only by twelve 
Lictors; the Dictator by twenty-four. The Conluls are in 
many things reſtrained from acting, unleſs they have firſt ob- 
taincd the approbation and concurrence of the Senate. But 
the authority of the Dictator is abſolute, and uncontrouled ; 
and from the time oi his appointment, except only that the 
Trihunes ſtill retain their office, all the Magiſtracies in the 
State are inſtantly diſſolved. But we ſhall treat more fully ot 
theſe ſubjects in another place. At the ſame time alſo, Mi- 
nucius was declared Maſter of the Horſe. This officer is en- 
tircly ſubject to the Dictator : but in the abſence of the latter, 
Jie ſuccceds as it were to his place, and becomes the delegate 
of all his power. | | 

Annibal changed his camp from time to time, but conti- 
cd ſtill to move along the Adriatic coaſt, He ordered the 
horſes: to be bathed with old wine, which was found in great 
abundance in the country; and ſoon healed the ulcerous hu- 
mours, which had rendered them unfit for ſervice, Fe re- 
covercd the ſoldiers alſo from their wounds : and employed 
every care and remedy to reſtore to all the troops their ful: 
ſtrength and vigour. When this was done, he began his 
march; paſſed through the diſtricts of Adria and Pretctia 3 
traverſed ail the country of the Marucinians and Frentanians; 
and from thence advanced into Apulia ; plundering and de- 
ſtroying every thing in his way. Apulia is divided into three 
ſepurate diſtricts, the names of which are Daunia, Peucetia; 
an Mctipia, Annibal, having entered the firſt of theic, 
walted the lands of Luceria, which was a Roman colony: and 
wervords, having fixed his camp ncar Hipponium, in. the 

territory 
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territory of the Argyripians, he from thence ſpread his troop: 
over all the country, and ravaged it without reſiſtance. 
About this time Fabius, when he had firſt oftered ſacrifice 
to the Gods, ſet out from Rome, attended by Minucius, and 
carrying with him four legions, that were newly raiſed. When 
he arrived upon the confines of Daunia, and had joined the 
army that had marched into that province from Ariminum, 
ne diſmiſſed Servilius from his command, and ſent him wel! 
attended back to Rome: with orders, chat it the Carthagi- 
niaas ſhould make any attempt upon the ſea, he ſhould be 
ready to obſerve their motions, and to act as occaſion might 
require. He then advanced with all the forces, and in camped 
near a place called Æca, at the diſtance of about ſiſty ſtadia 
irom the enemy. 
As ſoon as Annibal was informed of their approach, he 
drew out all his army, and, in order to ſtrike a terror into 
theie new troops upon their firſt arrival, advanced near to the 
Roman camp, and ſtood for ſome time in order of battle. 
But when the Romans remained {till cloſe in their intrench- 
ments, he returned back again to his camp. For Fabius was 
fixed in his determination, not to hazard any rafh attempt, or 
n any account to try the fortune of a general battle: but on 
ihe contrary, to employ his chief and only care, to ſecure his 
troops 11 danger. At firſt indeed, this conduct drew upon 
im no ſmall reproach and Sen while every one con— 
Aercd him, as a man that was cold and cowardly, and who 
cared to engage the enemy. But after ſome ſhort time, the 
{dom of FT icentiments was clearly proved by the event: and 
a'l men then were ready to e th: A the meaſures, 
winch he now pu; rſued, were by far the beſt and moſt judi- 


cus, that could be taken in the preſent circumſtances. For 
the Carthaginian troops had all been exerciſed in one continticd 
courie of war, even from their earlieſt age. Their Genera! allo 
from his infancy was uained in camps; among thoſe very 
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troops which he now commanded. They had gained many 
ſignal victories in Spain: and had defeated the Romans and 
their allics, in two ſucceſſive battles. But the point of greateſt 
moment was, that they had no reſource or hope in any thing 
but victory. On the part of the Romans, all circumſtance; 
were contrary to theſe : ſo that their defeat muſt have been 
incvitable, it they had now riſked a general battle. But Fa- 
bius wiſely choſe to have recourſe to that one advantage, 
which belonged confeſſedly to the Romans; and to regulate 
the whole conduct of the war upon it. This advantage 
was, that they might ſtill receive into their camp ſupplies 
both of men and ftores ; without any apprehenſion that the 
ſource, from whence they were derived, could ever be ex- 

hauſted. | 
From this time therefore, he attended cloſely to the mo- 
tions of the Carthaginian army ; following ſtill at a moderate 
diſtance ; and taking care to ſecure, before the enemy, all 

thoſe poſts, which, from his acquaintance with the country, 
he knew to be moſt proper for his deſign. And as he ſtill re- 
ceived ſupplies in the greateſt plenty, he never ſent his troops 
abroad to forage, or ſuffered them to ſtraggle from the camp: 
but kept them always cloſe together, and united in a body; 
attending carefully to every advantage, which time and place 
ſuggeſted ; and by that means intercepted and deſtroyed many 
parties of the Carthaginian foragers, whom their contempt of 
the Romans frequently led away to too great a. diſtance from 
their own intrenchments. Thus, while he diminiſhed by de- 
grees the numbers of the enemy, he at the ſame time exerciſed 
the ſtrength of his own forces, and raiſed again. their courage, 
which had been much depreſſed by the late defeats. But no 
perſuaſions could prevail upon him to try the fortune of a ge- 
neral battle. This conduct was in all points very unpleaſing 
to Minucius; who mixed his ſentiments with thoſe of the 
diicontented multitude ; charging the Dictator with ſloth and 
| cowardice 3 
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cowardice 3 and proclaiming on his own pat the utmoſt im- 
aticnce to ſeek and engage the enemy. 

The Carthaginians, when they had ravaged all the places 
that have now been mentioned, paſſed the Apennine, and 
came into the country of the Samnites : which, as it naturally 
was very rich and fertile, and had now for a long time flou- 
riſhed in continual peace, aftorded every kind of neceſſaries 
in ſo great abundance, that not all the waſte and conſumption. 
which they made were ſufficient to exhauſt it. They made 
incurſions likewiſe upon the lands of Beneventum, a Roman 
colony; and took Teleſia, a city that was ſtrongly fortified 
with walls, and which yielded alſo a very great booty. The 
Romans ſtill followed cloſe behind, at the diſtance of one or 
two days march; but never approached ſo near, as to afford 
the opportunity of a battle. 3 

When Annibal perceived, that Fabius thus perſiſted to de- 
cline a general action, and yet retuſed to leave the field, he 
formed a very bold and hardy project, and reſolved to throw 
himſelf at once with all his army into the plains of Capua, 
near the place that was called Falernus : being perſuaded, 
cither that the Romans muſt then be forced to venture on a 
battle; or that all mankind would ſee, that he was conlei- 
ſedly the maſter of the open country: and that the neigh- 
Louring towns would from. thence be ſtruck with terror, and 
haſten to embrace his party. For though the Romans had 
been now defeated in two ſucceſſive battles, not one fingle 
zity had revolted from them, to join the Carthaginians. But 
ll remained unſhaken in their. duty; though many. of them 
on that account had been expoſed to the ſevereſt ſufferings. 
duch was the dignity of the Roman Republick ; and ſo great 
the awe and veneration, in which it was held by the allies. 

it muſt be acknowledged, that this deſign was very wife 
and reaſonable, For the plains of Capua are diſtinguithed, 
ot only by their natural beauty and fertility, above. the rett 
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of Italy, but by their happy ſituation alſo near the ſea ; which 
fills their markets alſo with the commerce of almoſt every 
part of the habitable world, Their cities hkewile are more 
eclebrated for their beauty, than any that are beſides in Italy. 
Along the coatt ſtand Sinueſſa, Cumæ, Diczarchia, Neapolis, 
ind Nuceria: in the inland parts, towards the north, Calenum 
and Teanum; to the ſouth and caſt, Daunium and Nola; 
and near the middle of the country, Capua, the nobleſt and 
molt ſplendid of them all. In a word, ſo delicious are theſe 
plains, that the Mythologiſts may ſeem perhaps to be not al- 
together removed from truth, in that which they relate con- 
ccrning them. For theſe are called allo the Phlegræan fields; 
as well as ſome other parts of the earth, that are diſtinguiſhed 
by their beauty and fertility : and cven the Gods themſelves 
are chorted to have contended together in former times for 
the ſovercignty and poſleſſion of them. But beſides theſe great 
advantages, this country alſo is by nature very ſtrongly forti- 
ned, and difficult of all acceſs. For as one part of it is 
bounded by the fea, the reſt ſtands covered by a chain of lofty 
mountains, which admit no entrance, except only by the way 
of three very narrow pafles; of which one hes towards the 
country of the Samnites, another along mount Eribanus, and 
the third on the {ide of the Hirpinians. The Carthaginians 
therefore, by incainping in the very middle of theſe plains, 
Were going as it were to ſtand upon a publick and conipi- 
cuous Theatre; from whence, they were ſure to aſtonith all 
mankind by the uncommon boldneſs of the attempt, and, it 
the Romans ſhould {till decline a battle, to make it manifeſt, 
that they had driven them from the ſtage, and remained with- 

out diſpute the maſters of the open country. | 
With this deſign, Annibal, leaving now the territory of 
the Samnites, entered Compania by the paſs of mount Eriba- 
nus; and having continued his march as far as to the river 
Athurnus, which flows throvgh the middle of the plains, and 
3 divides 
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divides them into two nearly equal parts, he incamped on 
that ide of it which was neareſt towards Rome; and from 
thence ſent out his foragers, and waſted all the country with- 
out reſiſtance. A deſign fo bold and hazardous filled the 
Dictator with ſurprize ; ; but at the ſame time fixed him {till 
more ſtrongly in his firſt determination. But Minucius, and 
the reſt of the Roman officers, being all now perſuaded, that 
the enemy were at laſt enſnared in a place in which they 
might be attacked with great advantage, adviſed, that no 
moment ſhould be loſt ; that they ſhould haſten to purſue 
the Carthaginians; ould offer ba 190 to them in theſe plains; 
and ave the nobleſt part of Italy from ruin. Fabius therefore 
Was | Gadd to yield to their impatience ; and, covering his real 
ſentiments, began his march with the greateſt haſte, as if hie 
11d concurred with them in the {fame deſign, But when he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Falernus, he only ſhæwed his 
wy ny upon the bottom of the hills, mar ching ſtill on one {ide 
the cara as they advanced, that he might not be thought 
by the allies to have entirely Icſt the field : "but refuſed to de- 
ſcend into the plain, or riſk the fortune of a general engage- 
ment ; as well from the other reaſons that have before been 
mentioned, as molt eſpecially, becauſe the Carthaginians were 
{ar ſuperior to him in their Cavalry. 

But Annibal, having now waſted all the country, and in 
vain endeavour ed to draw the Romans to a battle, was again 
preparing to decamp: that he might be able to remove the 
booty, before it was Hane into fome place of ſafety, and 
there c his quarters for the winter. For his intention was, 
that the troops not only ſhould enjoy a preſent plenty, but Fe 


2 


ub plied continually with all kinds of neceſſaries in great 
dundance, for the time to come. When Fabius perceived, 


Wat che Carth aginians deſigned to take their route back 
22%72, by the ſame way along which they had entered, and 
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moſt favourable opportunity to fall upon them in their retreat, 
ne ſent away a body of four thouſand men, with orders that 
they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of the defiles through which the 
enemy were to paſs ; ſhould attend, with the greateſt care, to 
the proper time of action; and loſe none of thoſe advantages, 
which their fituation could ſcarcely fail to throw into their 
power : while himſelf at the ſame time took his poſt, with 
the greateſt part of all the army, upon a neighbouring hill, 
which commanded the defiles. 

The Carthaginians, continuing their march forwards, came 
and incamped at the very foot of the hills. The Romans were 
perſuaded, that they ſhould with eaſe recover all the booty; 
and even began to hope, that, with the advantage of the 
place, they might perhaps be able to give a full determi- 
nation to the war. In this confidence, the Dictator was now 
employing all his thoughts and care, in examining into the 
nature of the ſeveral poſts, and in making ſuch a diſpoſition 
as was requiſite, with regard both to the time and manner of 
the attack. The neceſſary meaſures were all fully regulated: 
and were to have been carried into execution on the follow- 
ing day, | 

But Annibal, having conjectured from all circumſtances, 
what it was that the Romans, upon this occaſion, would moſt 
probably attempt, contrived to defeat all their projects, and 
gave them neither time nor opportunity, to accompliſh any 
part of that which had been thus concerted. Having aſſem- 
bled together all the pioneers and labourers of the army, who 
were under the command of Aſdrubal, he ordered them to 
provide as much dry wood, and other combuſtible matter, 
as they were able to procure ; to bind it together in bundles 
fit for torches; and to chooſe out of all the plunder two 
thouſand of the ſtrongeſt oxen, and conduct them to a little 
diſtance without the camp. At the ſame time he ſhewed to 
them a certain hill, which ſtood between the camp and thoſe 


defiles 
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Jchles through which he was to paſs: and inſtructed them, 
that, as ſoon as they ſhould have received his orders, they 
ſhould drive the oxen up the ſides of the hill with gre: ſpeed 
and force, till they had gained the top. He then diſmiſſed 
them, that they might all take their ſupper, and afterwards 
1 little ſleep. But about three hours after midnight, having 
called them again together, he ordered them to bind the 
rorches to the horns of the oxen, to ſet them on fire, and 
drive the beaſts by violence before them towards the ſum- 
mit of the hill. The light-armed troops were poſted alſo 
behind the pioneers : to aſſiſt at firſt in driving the oxen for- 
wards. But as ſoon as the beaſts ſhould be engaged in a pro- 
per courſe of running, they were then commanded to ſpread 
themſelves upon the right and left on both ſides of them; to 
puſh their way with ſpeed, and with loud ſhouts and noiſc; 
to poſſeſs themſelves of all the eminencies; and be prepared to 
attack the enemy, if any of them ſhould be found upon the 
ummit of the hill. At the ſame time Annibal himſelf, with 
all his army, advanced towards the paſſes : having in his van 
the heavy Infantry ; the Cavalry, followed by the booty, in 
the centre; and the Gauls and Spaniards in his rear. 

As ſoon as the Romans, who were poſted in the entrance 
of the defiles, ſaw the light of the torches, imagining that 
Annibal was taking his route that way, they left immediately 
their firſt ſtation, and haſtened to aſcend the hill. But when 
they approached the oxen, the ſight of thoſe ſtrange fires 
tilled them with doubt and conſternation, and raiſed dreadful 
apprehenſions in their minds, of ſome danger far more terrible 
than the truth, The light-armed troops, as they met together 
upon the ſummit of the hill, were engaged in ſome flight 
ſkirmiſhing. But the oxen falling in among them, ſoon ſepa- 
rated the combatants, and forced them to remain quiet in 
their place; expecting with impatience the appearance of the 


day, that they might then be able to diſcern the real ftate of 
Val. 1; Q q things 
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things around them. The Dictator likewiſe, being in part 
ſurprized by what had happened, and ſuſpecting that it covered 
ſome deceit ; and partly alſo becauſe he ſtill perſiſted in hi. 
firſt determination, not raſhly to engage in a general battle, 
remained quiet in his intrenchments, and waited for the day. 
In the mean while Annibal, perceiving that all things favoured 
his deſign, and that the Romans, who were appointed to 
guard the paſſes, had left their poſt, conducted his army 
through them, together with the booty, without any loſs. 
And when day appeared, obſerving that his light-armed force; 
were expoſed to ſome danger from the Romans that had 
gained the ſummit of the hill, he ſent a body of Spaniards to 
their aſſiſtance ; who engaged the enemy, killed about 1 
thouſand of them, and deicended again in ſafety with the reſt 
of the troops. 

The Carthaginian General, having thus happily led his 
army back again from the plains of Capua, incamped without 
tear of any inſult; and had now no other care, than to con- 
ſider, in what place he ſhould fix his quarters for the winter, 
This retreat ſpread a very great and, general conſternation 
through all the towns of Italy. The Dictator alſo was loaded 
with the ſevereſt cenſure and reproach : as if nothing, but the 
baſeſt cowardice, could have ſuffered the enemy to eſcape, 
when he had ſuch advantages in his hands againſt them. But 
Fabius {till remained unſhaken in his purpoſe. Being forced, 
within ſome days afterwards, to return to Rome, in order to 
aſſiſt in celebrating certain ſacrifices, he delivered up the army 
to Minucius: and at the ſame time prefled him with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, to be much leſs ſollicitous to gain any 
advantage againſt the enemy, than to cover his own troops 
from danger. But Minucius was ſo far from paying even the 
leaſt attention to theſe intreaties, that on the contrary, while 
the Dictator was ſtill ſpeaking, his mind was wholly fixed on 
the deſign of fighting. Such was the ſtate of the war in Italy. 

4 CHAP. 
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affairs of Spain, having ordered the thirty veſſels, that 
were left with him by his brother, to be refitted during the 
winter, and added to them ten more allo completely furniſhed 
and equipped, as foon as the Spring came on, ordercd all the 
fleet, which conſiſted now of torty ſhips, to fail from New 
Carthage under the conduct of Amilcar, and to ſteer their 
courſe along the coaſt ; while himſelf, having drawn the 
fOrces from their winter quarters, began his march, keeping 
his route likewiſe cloſe along the ſhore; that thus both armies 
might meet, and act together, near the Iberus. Cnæus, 
having conjectured, without great dithculty, that this was the 
intention of the Carthaginians, at firſt reſolved to begin his 
march by land, and to offer battle to their army. But when 
he had afterwards received a more exact account of the num- 
ber of their troops, and the preparations which they had made, 
he deſiſted from that deſign: and having equipped a fleet of 
thirty-hve ſhips, and filled them with a body of ſelect forces 
from the legions, he ſailed from Tarraco, and arriving on the 
lecond day near the mouth of the Iberus, caſt anchor at the 
diſtance of cighty ftadia from the enemy, and ſent away two 
light ſrigates, that belonged to the Maſſilians, to make diſ- 
coveries. For this people were at all times ready to meet 
crery ditheulty, and to throw themſelves the foremoſt into 
danger. And as their zeal, and generous attachment to the 
intereſts of the Romans, have often been ſhewn in later times, 
lo were they moſt eſpecially conſpicuous in the great ſervices 
winch they performed, during the courſe of the preſent war. 
As foon as theſe veſſels were returned, with an account that 
the Carthaginian fleet was ſtationed near the mouth of the 


g 2 river, 


A UT the ſame time Aſdrubal, who governed the 
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river, Cnæus immediately ſailed away in haſte, hoping to fall 
upon them by ſurprize, before they could receive any notice 
of his approach. But Aſdrubal had long before ſent his ſcouts 
abroad: and being now informed, that the enemy were ad- 
vancing faſt towards him, he ranged his army in battle upon 
the ſhore, and ordered all the naval forces to get immediatel 
on board: and when the Romans appeared in ſight, he ſailed 
out to meet them, and raiſed the ſignal to engage. But the 
Carthaginians, though they began the fight with vigour, ſuſ- 
tained it but for a ſhort time only. For the troops, that 
ſtood in view along the ſhore, were ſo far from animating 
them to any higher degree of alacrity and confidence, that, 
on the contrary, they only ſerved to check their courage, and 
reſtrain their efforts, by affording the proſpect of an eaſy and 
ſecure retreat. As ſoon therefore as two of their ſhips were 
taken with their men, and four more diſabled, their oars be- 
ing broken and their ſoldiers killed, the reſt all fled with great 
precipitation; and having forced their veſſels cloſe in to land, 
ſaved themſelves among the troops that ſtood upon the ſhore. 
The Romans purſued boldly after them, to the very ſhore. 
And having bound faſt behind the ftern of their own veſſels 
as many of the Carthaginian ſhips as could be ſet in motion, 
which were twenty-five in number, they failed back again in 
triumph, and with no ſmall joy: having thus in the very 
firſt onſet gained a victory, which rendered them the entire 
maſters of the ſea, and by that means wholly changed the face 
of affairs in Spain. i, ee 
As ſoon as the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, they 
immediately equipped another fleet of ſeventy ſhips. Fot 
they judged it to be a point of the laſt importance, with re- 
gard to the proſecution of the war, that they ſhould Mall pre- 
ſerve their ſovereignty upon the ſea. This fleet, having firſt 
ſteered their courſe towards Sardinia, failed from thence to 


Piſæ; in the hope, that they ſhould there join Aunibal, 0d 


be 
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be able to act in concert with him. But being informed that 
the Romans had ſent againſt them a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty Quinqueremes, they returned back again to Sardinia, 
and from thence to Carthage. Servilius for ſome time fol- 
lowed after them with the Roman fleet: but when he found, 
that they had gained a very great diſtance from him, he deſiſted 
from the purſuit, and anchored in the port of Lilybæum. 
From thence having ſteered his courſe towards Cercina, which 
ſtands upon the coaſt of Afric, he forced the inhabitants to 
pay a ſum of money, to fave their country from being plun- 
dered. In his return, he made himſelf maſter alſo of the iſland 
Coſſyrus: and having placed a garriſon in the little town 
that was in it, he then failed back again to Lilybæum, laid 
up the fleet in harbour, and returned not long afterwards to- 

the army. | 
When the news arrived at Rome, of the victory that had 
been gained by Cnzus againſt the Carthaginians, the Senate 
began now to think, that 1t not only was expedient, but 
abſolutely neceſſary, that they from this time ſhould attend 
more cloſely to the affairs of Spain, and ſupport the war in 
that country with greater application and vigour than before. 
They reſolved therefore that Publius Scipio, to whom this 
province was at firſt allotted, ſhould fail away immediately 
with twenty ſhips to join his brother Cnæus, and to act in 
concert with him. For they were under no ſmall apprehen- 
lions, that the Carthaginians, in caſe that they could once 
obtain the conqueſt of this country, with all the wealth that 
might be drawn in great abundance from it, would in a ſhort 
time become ſuperior alſo upon the ſea, and from thence be 
enabled more ſtrongly to ſupport the war in. Italy, and to fur- 
11h Annibal from time to time with continual. ſupplies both 
of men and ſtores. In order to avoid this danger, which in+ 
deed demanded their moſt ſerious care, they now ſent Publius 
ito Spain. This General, even upon his farſt. arrival, gu 
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ſuch meaſures, as greatly advanced the intereſt, and enlarged 
the power of the Republick. For before this time, the Ro- 
mans never had attempted to extend their views beyond the 
Iberus ; but were fully ſatisfied with having gained the allj. 
ance of the people that lived on this ſide of it. But Publius 
now paſſed the river, and reſolved to maintain the war on the 
other ſide. An accident at the fame time happened, which 
greatly favoured this deſign. Ihe Romans, when they had 
paſted the Iberus without any reſiſtance from the neighbouring 
peopic, who were {truck with terror at their approach, en- 
camped near a temple that was conſecrated to Venus, at the 
diſtance of about forty ſtadia from Saguntum : in a poſt in 
which they not only were ſecure againſt all danger from the 
enemy, but were able alſo to receive ſupplies continually from 
their fleet, which, as the army advanced, had {till failed along 
the coaſt. In this place, the adventure happened to them, 
which I am going to relate. | 

At the time when Annibal was preparing to march into 
Italy, he had taken Hoſtages from all the towns in Spain, of 
whole fidelity he had any doubt, and ordered them to be kept 
together at Saguntum : both becauſe this city was a place ol 
{trength ; and becauſe the government alſo of it was leit by 
him in the hands of men, in whom he had an entire and per- 
tec confidence. The Hoſtages were all of them the children 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families, in the ſeveral cities from. 
whence they had been ſent. There was a certain Spaniarc, 
whoſe name was Abilyx ; of high rank and character in his 
country; and one, who had always ſcemed to be attached 
more ſtrongly even than any of his nation, to all the intereſts 
of the Carthaginians. This man, having carefully weighed all 
circumſtances, and judging that the Romans had now the 
faireſt proſpect of ſuccels, formed the deſign of betraying his 
faith to his allies, and delivering up theſe hoſtages to the 
enemy: a project, truly worthy of a Spaniard and derten 
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But he had perſuaded himſclf, that this declaration of his zeal 
in favour of the Romans could not fail to raiſe him to a ver 
high degree of credit and eſteem among them: eſpecially, 
when joined to a ſervice of ſo great importance, and rendered 
in ſo critical a ſeaſon, | 
He went therefore to Boſtar, the Carthaginian General, 
who had been ſent by Aſdrubal to oppoſe the paſſage of the 
Romans over the Iberus, but not daring to riſk a battle, had 
retired and fixed his camp near Saguntum, on the fide to- 
wards the fea, He was a man of a mild and harmleſs diſ- 
poſition 3 eaſy and tractable in his nature; and not forward 
to ſuſpect any ill deſigns. Abilyx, beginning his diſcourſe 
with the ſubje& of the hoſtages, repreſented to him, “ that 
as the Romans had now paſſed the river, the Carthaginians 
10 longer would be able by the means of terror to keep the 
Spaniards under due reſtraint : that the times required, that 
they rather ſhould employ their pains, to win the affections of 
the people, and fix them in their intereſt by favour : that as 
Saguntum might perhaps in a ſhort time ſall into the power of 
the Romans, who were now encamped before it, it Boſtar, 
ſcizing the occaſion, would ſend back the hoſtages to their 
parents and reſpective cities, he would not only dilappoint the 
expectations of the enemy, who were earneſtly ſollicitous to 
become maſters of them, for this very purpoſe; but by his 
wie and timely care, in thus providing for the ſafety of theſe 
oung men, would ſecure alſo the affections of the Spaniards 
to the Carthaginians : that if he would truſt to Him the con- 
duct of this buſineſs, he would take care abundantly to mag- 
nity the merit of the kindneſs; and, as he led the hoſtages 
'© the ſeveral cities, would raiſe, not only in the parents, but 
n all the people of the country likewiſe, the warmeſt fent- 
ments of eſteem and favour, by painting in the ftrongeſt 
colours the generoſity of this procceding. In the laſt place, 
he reminded him; that himſelf might alſo expect to be 
rewarded 
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rewarded in the ampleſt manner: and that every parent, 
when he had thus beyond all hope recovered what was deareſt 
to him, would ſtrive to exceed the reſt in his acknowledge. 
ments, and load with favours the Commander, to whoſe power 
he was indebted for ſo great a happineſs.” By theſe, and 
many other arguments of the ſame kind, he prevailed on Boſtar 
to approve of all that was propoſed. And having fixed the 
day, on which he was to be in readineſs, with fome attendants, 
to receive the hoſtages, he then retired. 
As Joon as night was come, he went privately to the Roman 
camp, joined ſome Spaniards that were at that time in the army, 
and was carried by them to the Generals. And having, in a 
long diſcourſe, repreſented to them the great alacrity and 
zeal, with which the Spaniards would all concur to promote 
the intereſt of the Romans, if through their means the hoſ- 
tages ſhould be reſtored, he at laſt engaged to deliver the 
young men into their hands. Publius received this offer with 
the greateſt eagerneſs and joy, and diſmiſſed him with the 
aſſurance of immenſe rewards : having firſt appointed the time 
and place, in which he would himſelf attend his coming. 
Abilyx then returned again to Boſtar, with ſome friends whom 
he had choſen for the occaſion ; received the hoſtages; and 
leaving Saguntum in the night, on pretence of concealing his 
motions from the enemy, paſſed beyond the Roman camp, 
and delivered them to the Generals at the appointed place. 
He was received by Publius with all poſſible marks of honour; 
and was charged with the care of conducting back the hol- 
tages to their reſpective cities. Some Romans alſo, that were 
moſt proper for the truſt, were ordered to attend him. In 
every place through which they paſſed, the diſmiſſion of theſe 
young men was highly magnified by Abilyx, as a ſignal in- 
ſtance of the clemency, and generous ſpirit of the Romans. 
On the other hand, he diſplayed in the ſtrongeſt colour, the 


jealous diffidence of the Carthaginians, and the ſeverity with 
3 which 
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which they had always treated their allics. He urged hi. 
own example likewiſe, as an encouragement to them to revolt. 


By theſe perſuaſions, many of the Spaniards were led to cm- 


hrace the friendſhip of the Romans. With regard to Boſtar, 
he was thought to have acted with ſuch weaknels, as was by no 
means to be excuſed in a perſon of his age; and was after- 
wards involved, on that account, in very great misfortunes. 
he Romans, on the contrary, derived many advantages from 
this accident, in the proſecution of the war, But as the time 
for action was already paſt, both armics now retired to their 
quarters for the winter. In this ſtate, we ſhall here leave the 
2#airs of Spain, and return again to Italy. 


CHAP TI. 


A NNIBA L, being informed by thoſe whom he had 

ſent to view the country, that the lands round Luceria 
and Gerunium aftorded great quantities oi corn, and that the 
laſt of theſe two cities was a commodious place tor laying up 
his ſtores, reſolved to fix his quarters for the winter there. 
Paſſing therefore beyond the mountain called Liburnus, he 
led his army to Gerunium, which was diſtant from Lucerin 
about two hundred ſtadia. On his firſt approach, he endea- 
voured by gentle means to draw the citizens to his party : and 
even offered ſuch engagements, as might ſecure to them the 
full performance of his promiſes. But when this propoſal 
was rejected, he laid ſiege to the place; and having in a ſhort 
ume made himſelf maſter of it, ordered all the inhabitants to 
he deſtroyed. But he reſerved the walls, together with the 
greater part of the houſes, ſtill entire; deſigning to convert 


chem into granaries for the winter, He then ordered the army 


to incamp before the town, and threw up an intrenchment 
wund his camp. From this poſt he ſent away two parts of al! 
Vor, . R r tho 
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the forces, to gather in the corn: with orders, that each 
ſoldier ſhould be obliged to bring a hate meaſure of it every 
day, to the Officers of his on Company that were appointed 
to receive it. The remaining third part of the troops were 
left to guard the camp ; or diſpoſed, as occaſion required, in 
proper 'polts, to ſupport the toragers. As the country was 
plain and open, the number of the toragers almoſt infinite, 
and the ſeaſon likewiſe proper for the work, vaſt quantities of 
corn were collected every day. 
The Roman General Marcus, to whom Fabius had left the 
army when he returned to Rome, for {ome time ſhifted his 
poſt from hill to hill, attending to the motions of the Cartha- 
ginians, and flattering himſelt with the hope, that he ſhould 
at laſt find ſome occaſion to fall upon them with advantage 
from thoſe eminencies. But when he heard that they were 
maſters of Gerunium, had fortified their camp before the 
town, and were employed in gathering ſtores from all the 
country, he immediately left the mountains; and deſcending 
along the promontory that gang entrance to the plain, in 
camped near the foot of a hill that was-called Callene, in the 
diſtrict of Larinum ; and refolved without more delay, to 
bring the enemy to a battle. When Annibal was informed 
that the Romans were ſo near, he ſent one third part only of 
his troops to gather in the corn; and advancing with the reſt 
towards the enemy, fixed his camp upon a hill, at a diſtance 
of about faxteen ſtadia from Gerunium : that he: might reſtrain 
in ſome degree the ardour of the Romans; and be able alſo 
to ſupport his foragers, as occaſion ſhould require. And when 
night came on, he ordered likewiſe a detachment of two 
th oukind light armed forces, to march and poſſeſs themſelves 
of another neighbouring hill, which Rood between the camps, 
and commanded that of the Romans: But as ſoon as day ap- 
peared, Minucius drew out alfo all his light-armed troops, 


and ſent them to diſlodge the Ca: rthaginians {rom their w_ 
The 
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he diſpute was ſharp and obſtinate: but the Romans, hav- 
at laſt prevailed, remained maſters of the hill; and came 

on afterwards with all their army, and incampe 4 upon it. 
Xe t je diſtance betw cert the two camps Wis now ſo incon- 
Gdorable; 1 at firſt kept together in a body the greateff 
art 9 all the army. But after ſome days, he 1 as forowd to 
FP abroad his detachments. as before; to lead the cattle to 
their e and to gather in the corn ; having reſolved, 
cab ly to his fuſt dchgn, not only to preſerve. entire the 
we which he had already g gained, but to draw togetlier alſo 
as large a q uantity of corn as he might yet be able to procure z 
that thus the troops, the beaſts of burthen, and eſpecially the 
horſes, might be lupplicd with all proviſions in the greateſt 
plenty, during the time of winter. For his chief and ſtrongeſt 
opes were PDunded on the Cavalry. When Minucius ſaw, 
that the greater part of the Carthaginian army was bufied in 
his work, and dit ſperſed on every fide through all the coun- 
ry he choſe the time that was moſt proper for his purpole, 
nd Icading out all his forces, approached cloſe to the in- 
euch ents of the enemy with the legionary troops, drawn 
ip in order of battle: and at the fame time ſent away, in ſe— 
parate diviſions, his Cavalry and the light- armed forces, to 
fall upon the for agers ; with orders, that they ſhould take 
none alive. Annibal was in no ſmal] degree embarraſſed by 
this f ludden accident. For as the forces, that remained with 
him in the camp, were too few to be drawn out in battle 
againſt the legions; ſo neither, on the other hand, was he able 
o ſend any affiftance to the reſt, that were diſperſed about 
th de Great numbers therefore of the foragers were 
= oa, by the detachments that were ſent againſt them : 
nile the reſt of the Roman forces, that were ranged in order 
- battle, arrived at laſt at ſuch a height of inſult, that they 
en began to tear away the paliſade of the intrenchments, 
145 Un nolt beſt: -ced the Carthaginians in their camp. Annibal, 
R 2 though 
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though thus reduced to a condition that ſcemed indeed to be 
next to deſperate, ſtruggled with all his force againſt the 
ſtorm; drove back the enemy as they advanced; and kept 
poſſeſſion of his camp, though not without the greateſt diffi. 
culty. But after ſome time, when Aſdrubal was come to hi; 
aſſiſtance, with four thouſand of the foragers who had fled toge- 
ther to the camp before Gerunium, he then reſumed his cou- 
rage, marched out of his intrenchments, and, having ranged 
his forces in order of battle at a little diſtance from the camp, 
at laſt repelled the ruin that ſo nearly threatened. him, Ihe 
Romans returned back again to their camp, elate with their 
ſucceſs, and filled with the ſtrongeſt hopes for the time to 
come. For many of the Carthaginians had fallen before the 
intrenchments ; and a much greater number, of thoſe that 
were ſpread through the country, were deſtroyed by the par- 
ties that were ſent againſt them. On the following day, Mi- 
nucius went and took poſſeſſion of the camp, which the Car- 
thaginians now had quitted, For Annibal, as ſoon as the fight 
was ended, had reſolved to return again to his firſt camp before 
Gerunium : being apprehenſive, that if the Romans ſhould 
march thither in the night, and finding the camp deſerted, 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of it, they would by that means be- 
come maſters of his baggage, and all his ſtores. After. this 
action, the Carthaginians uſed great precaution, when they 
went abroad to forage : while the Romans, on the contrary, 
were bold and confident, and expoſed themſelves to danger, 
without any caution or reſerve. 

When the news of this ſucceſs arrived at Rome, and was 
enlarged in the relation far beyond the bounds of truth, the 
people all were filled with the greateſt joy. For firſt, as the 
deſpair into which they had lately fallen, with reſpect to the 
final iſſue of the war, ſcemed now to have given place to 
better hopes; ſo the terror likewiſe, that had hitherto been 
fyread among the legions, and the inaction in which they hac 


2 ſtill 
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111 remained, were judged clearly to have ſprung, not from 
:ny want of courage in the troops, but from the cold and 
cautious diſpoſition of the General. From this time theretore, 
Fabius was openly reproached by all; as a man, who through 
timidity had ſuffered even the faireſt occaſions to eſcape him: 
while Minucius, on the other hand, was raiſed ſo high in the 
opinion of the citizens by this exploit, that a reſolution was 
taken in his favour, of which there was no example. For 
they declared him Dictator likewiſe : being perſuaded, that 
the war would thus be brought to a quick deciſion. Thus 
there were at one time two Dictators, intruſted jointly with 
the conduct of a fingle war: a thing never known betors 
among the Romans, 

As ſoon as Minucius was informed of the high applauſe 
ond favour, which his conduct had gained for him among the 
citizens, and of the dignity to which the people now had 
rated him, he became much more eager and impetuous than 
before; and reſolved to attempt every thing, againſt the cnc- 
my. But Fabius was not to be moved by any of theſe acci- 
_ dents: but on the contrary, perſiſted even with greater firm- 
neſs in his firſt determination. When he returned therefore 
to the army, and ſaw that Minucius was elated beyond al! 
bounds; that he haughtily oppoſed him in every ſentiment; 
ind was urging him perpetually to venture on a battle; he 
offered to his choice, that he ſhould either take in turn: the 
'ingle and ſupreme command of all the army; or remove with 
2ne halt of the troops to a ſeparate camp, and there purſue 
uch meaſures as he fhould judge convenient. Minucius 
cagerly embraced the laſt propoſal. The ſorces therefore were 
divided into two equal bodies; and incamped apart, having 
the diſtance of about twelve ſtadia between their camps. 

When Annibal was informed, as well by. this diviſion of 
tne forces, as from the priſoners alſo that were taken, that 
lone contention had becn raiſed between the Generals; and 

tat 
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that it ſolely ſprung from the ungovernable heat and ambition 
ot Minucius; "he was ſo far from appreche! nving, that this ac- 


Able 0 


Uraw great advantage from it. He reſolved therefore kron m ij 
time to obſerve with the greateſt care the motions of Min: 
cius; to meet, and reſtrain his ardour and to prevent him in 
all his efforts. Between his camp and that ot Marcus, ou 
food an eminence, from whence thoſe, that ſhould firſt gait 
poſſeſſion of it, might be able orcatly to diſtreſs the enemy, 
Annibal Red to {cize this poſt; and not doubting but 
that the Romans, confident from chels late ſucceſs, would 
haſten to diflodoe ! im from it, he per aa the lollowing 
ſtratagem. The country that was round the hill was a flat 
and naked plain : but the ground. in many parts was broken 
and unequel, and abounded with various kinds of pits. He 
ſent away therefore in the night a body of five hundred 
Horſe, and about ave thouſand Foot ; which were diſtributed 
in {mall diviſions, ot two and three hundred each, among the 
{cveral cavities in which they beſt might he conc led: And 
that they might not be diſcovered in che morning by the Ro- 
man foragers, he ordercd his lIight-armed troops to take poſ- 
ſcion of the eminence before break of day. Minucius, per- 
cciving what had happened, applauded his good fortune, and 
immediately ſent away the Tight-armed troops, with 7 
that they ſhould charge the Carthaginians with the greatel: 
igour, and excrt all their efforts to drive them from their 
poll. In a ſhort time afterwards, he commanded the Cavalry 
alſo to advance: and himſelf then followed with the legions. 
His diſpoſition was the ſaine, as in the former battle, It was 
Now os day. But as the Romans directed their eyes, and 
* 5 5 attention, towards the combatants upon the hill, the 
aginian troops, that were placed in ambuſcade, demi 


cure 3 unſuſpected. Annibal ſent freſh troops continu? Jy 
to 


that on the contrary he conceived the hope of being ab! 
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to the hill: and himſelf in a ſhort time followed with the 
Galry, and all the army. The Cavalry on both {des were 
on engaged. But as the Carthaginians were far ſuperior in 
the! i numbers, the light-armed forces of the R Romans, being 

o preſied in this firſt conflict, fled back precipitately towards 
their own legions, and threw chin into great diſorder. In this 
moment, the ſignal was given by Annibal to the troops that 
nere in ambufende : who appeared on every fide, and vigo- 
roufly charged the Romans. And now not the light- armed 
forces only, but the whole army, was in danger of being ir- 
recor crably loſt. But Fabius, having from his camp oblervoil 
the progreſs of the action, and perceiving that a general and 
entire defeat muſt ſoon enſue, drew out all his forces, and 
advanced in haſte to the aſliſtance of his Collegue. The 
Pomans, though their ranks all were broken, now reſumed 
tacir courage; and as theſe troops approached, formed them- 
Alves again in order, and retired towards them for e 
But many of their licht- armed forces had fallen in 55 action 3 
and a amen greater number of the legionaries, and brave: 
ſoldiers. Annibal, not daring to renew the fight, againſt 
apt that were freſh, and diſpoſed i in perfect order, delifted 

om the purſuit, and returned back again to his camp. 

The Romans, being thus reſcued from deſtruction, were at 
att tully ſenfible, that the raſhneſs of Minucius had gage 
em in iuch meaſures, as proved almoſt fatal to them : and 
dat they owed their ſaſety, not at this time only, but on for- 
er occations likewiſe, to the cautious management of Fabiu 
ic people alſo at Rome were now forced to eee 
= a wite and ſteady conduct, regulated by ſound kill, and 
10 gement in the art of war, is far to be preferred to all thoſe 

a and impetuous ſallies, which reſult from mere perſonul 
raven „ and a vain defire of popular applauſe. From this 
de therefore, the troops, made wiſe by their misfortuncs, 
camped once more together; and reſolved to leave to Fabius 
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the whole conduct of the war, and punctually to receive and 
execute his orders. The Carthaginians drew a line between 
tne eminence and their camp: . having thrown up an in- 
trenchment alſo round the top of the hill, and poſted ſome 
troops upon it, they had now leiſure to complete, in full ſccu— 
rity, the preparations that were neceſſary for the winter, 


5 


r AM 


H E N the time was come, in which the Roman; 
uſually elected their chief Magiſtrates, the people 

choſe for Conſuls, Lucius X:mlius and Caius Terentius ; and 
the Dictators reſigned their office. ZEminus, having ordered 
the former Conſuls, Cn. Servilius, and M. Kegulus, who had 
lucceeded to that dignity, after the death cf Flaminius, to 
take upon them the entire command of the army in the field, 
in quality of his Licutenants, remained ſtill at Rome, to de- 
liberate with the Senate on the meaſures that vere fit to be 
purſucd, and to raiſe new levies. And when he had enrolled 
the numbers that were neceſſary to complete ti e legions, he 
lent them to the army; with an expreſs ord.” to Servilius, 
rat he ſhould by no means venture on a gener, action; but 
ſhould from time to time engage the 8 Ins in ſuch 
tharp and frequent ſkirmiſhes, as might ſerve + © xerciſe the 
ſtrength, and raiſe the courage, of his troops, and by degrees 
Prepare them for a decifive battle. For it was now judged to 
have been the chief and only cauſe, of all the lotics which 
hitherto the Romans had faltzined. that their battles had 
zen fought by new-raiſed levies, undiſciplined, and without 
experience. At the ſame time alſo, the Prætor L. Poſthumius 
was ſent with a legion into Gaul: to make a diverſion there; 
and force the Bak that were with Annibal to return and 


detend their country, The fleet, that had remained 1 
1e 
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the winter in the port of Lilybæum, was brought back to 
Rome, The Generals that were in Spain were {upplied with 
ory kind of ſtores. And in a word, whatever preparations 
Were judged neceſſary for the war, were all completed with 
the greateſt diligence and care. 

Servilius punctually obſerved the orders of the Conſul, and 
engaged only in ſome flight and ſeparate ſkirmiſhes, which we 
hall not now particularly deſcribe. For though many of theſc 
little combats were very ſharp as well as frequent, and were 
conducted by the Roman Generals with great ſkill and cou- 
rage, yet both by reaſon of theſe orders, and from the cir- 
cumſtances alſo of the times, no action happened, that was of 
oreat importance, or in any manner general or deciſive. 

In theſe camps, oppoſite, and in fight of each other, both 
armics thus remained, during the whole Winter, and the fol- 
lowing Spring. But when the time of harveſt drew near, 
Annibal, having left his camp before Gerunium, went and 
poſlefled himſelf of the Citadel of Cannæ; hoping that by this 
means he ſhould at laſt be able to force the enemy to a battle. 
For the Romans had brought together to this place all the 
corn and other ftores, which they had collected in the diſtrict 
Canuſium: and from hence their army conſtantly was ſup- 
plicd with neceſſaries. The town had been deſtroyed ſome 
time before. But as the Citadel remained, and fell now into 
the hands of the Carthaginians with all the ſtores, the Ro- 
mans were thrown at once into the greateſt dithculties. For 
they not only were deprived of their ſupplies ; but ſuch alſo 
was the fituation of this poſt, that it commanded all the 
neighbouring country, The Generals therefore ſent meſſenger 
aiter meſſenger to Rome; deſiring earneſtly to be informed, 
in what manner they ſhould act in this conjuncture: ſince it 
as now no longer poſſible to decline a battle, in cafe that 
they ſhould approach any nearer to the enemy. For the 
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country was all waſted and conſumed : and the allies were 
fixed in expectation, and waited with impatience for the 
event. The opinion of the Senate was, that they ſhould 
venture on a battle, But they adviſed Servilius, to delay it 
yet for ſome time longer: and gave orders, that the Conſul. 
thould leave the city, and haſten to the camp. For all men 
now had turned their eyes towards /Emilius : who, as well by 
reaſon of the conſtant probity of his life and manners, as on 
account alſo of the great ſervices which his country had 
received ſome time before, from his brave and ſkilful manage. 
ment of the war againſt the Illyrians, was judged moſt capa. 
ble to ſatisfy their fulleſt expectations, in this dangerous and 
critical conjuncture. It was ordered likewiſe, that the army 
ſhould conſiſt of eight legions ; a thing, never known before 
in any of their wars; and that each legion ſhould contain five 
thouſand men, beſides the allies. For the conſtant cuſtom of 
the Romans, as we have already mentioned, was to raiſe four 
legions only ; and to allow to each, four thouſand Foot, and 
two hundred Horſe. In caſe that they were preſſed by any 
great and unuſual danger, they then increaſed the number to 
live thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe. The infantry 
of the allics was the ſame in number with that of the legions: 
but their Cavalry three times as many. Of theſe forces, one 
half of the allies and two legions, were allotted ſeparately to 
each Conſul ; who was then ſent to proſecute the war apart, 
in his own proper province. Thus their battles had been 
always fought by a fingle Conſul, with two legions only, and 
an equal proportion of the allics. For it had very rarely hap- 
pened, that all the forces were employed together in any ſingle 
expedition. But now, their apprchenſions were ſo great, 
that they reſolved to ſend, not four, but eight legions, at 
once, into the field. They repreſented alſo to Amilius, 1n 
the ſtrongeſt terms, the happy conſequences that muſt attend 

a victory, 
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1 vidory, and on the other hand, the ruin that could ſcarce! y 
ail to follow his defcat : and exhorted him to chooſe bis time 
or action with ſuch ſkill and judgment, as might give at 
41cc a final iſſue to the war, in a manner worthy of his own 
+rcat character, and of the dignity of the Roman name. 
As ſoon as the Conſuls arrived in the camp, they called 
thc troops together; informed them of the reſolutions of the 
nate; and employed all the exhortations that were ſuited to 
the preſent circumſtances. Æmilius chicfly, who was himſelf 
very deeply affected with the diſtreſſes of his country, ad- 
dreſſed the ſoldiers in the moſt earneſt and pathetick manner. 
Ie explained to them the cauſes of the late defeats ; and 
endeavoured to diſſipate the fears, which the remembrance of 
them had imprefied upon the minds of all the army. He told 
them, that it was caſy to aſſign, not one, but many cauſes 
of the ill ſucceſs, that had attended them in all their former 
combats: but that at this time, nothing, but the want of 
reſolution, could deprive them of the victory. That hitherto, 
they had never been engaged, with both Conſuls together at 
their head. That the ſoldiers likewiſe were all new-raiſcd levies : 
unuſed to the fight of danger, and unpractiſed in the art of 
war: and, which was ſtill a circumſtance of greater moment, 
that they were ſo far from being acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the forces that oppoſed them, that on the contrary, 
they were hurried to the fight, before they had even fo much 
as ſcen the enemy. For the troops that were defeated near 
the river Trebia, arrived one day from Sicily, and early on the 
next were drawn out in battle. And thoſe that fell afterwards 
in the fight of Thraſymene, had not only never ſcen their 
enemies before the combat, but were prevented alſo, by the 
miſt, from ſeeing them even in the time of the engagement. 
but now, Romans, continued he, you ſee that all things 
bear a different ſace. You have now both Conſuls together 
88 2 at 
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at your head; ready to divide all danger with you. And even 
the Conſuls alſo of the former year have conſented to remain, 
and to bear their part in the approaching battle. You are now 
acquainted with the numbers of the enemy; the manner in 
which their troops are armed; and their diſpoſition in the 
field. And during the courſe of two whole years, ſcarce a 
ſingle day has paſſed, in which you have not tried your 
ſtrength againſt them. Since therefore every circumſtance is 
ſo different from thoſe that were found in all your paſt engage- 
ments, the event muſt be alſo different. For how impro- 
bable, or rather how impoſſible a thing muſt it be thought, 
that troops, which have returned ſo often with ſucceſs from 
little combats againſt equal forces, ſhould now fail, with more 
than double numbers, to obtain the victory in a general bat- 
tle? Since then, Romans, all things afford ſuch ſtrong aſſuran- 
ces of ſucceſs, nothing now is wanting, but that yourſelves 
in earneſt reſolve to conquer, But this ſurely is a point, on 
which there is no need that I ſhould much enlarge. If I were | 
{peaking indeed to mercenary ſoldiers, or to an army of allics, 
engaged in the defence of ſome neighbouring State, this kind 
of exhortation might perhaps be neceſſary, For the worl! 
that can befall ſuch troops, is the danger to which they are 
expoſed during the time of action: ſince they have ſcarcely | 
any thing, either to apprehend, or hope, from the iſſue of it. 
But with you, who are prepared to fight, not for the defence 
of others, but for the ſafety of yourſelves, your country, wives, 
and children, the conſequences of the battle will be of far 
greater moment, than all the dangers that are now before 
you. Reflect but for a moment only on thoſe conſequences ; 
and ſuch reflection, if I judge aright, will fully ſupply the 
place of the moſt pathetick exhortations. For who is there 
among you, that is not fixed already in his choice, to conquer 
it it be poſſible; and if not, to die; rather than Ron the 

things 
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things that are deareſt to him, expoſed to inſult and deſtruc- 
tion ? Turn your views forward therefore to the event: and 
-onfider on the one hand the advantages, and on the other, 
the dreadful ruin that may poſſibly enſue. Remember, Ro- 
mans, that the battle is not to decide upon the fortune of theſe 
legions only, but on that of the whole republick. For in 
cale that you are now defeated, Rome can no longer ſtand 
againſt the enemy. Her whole ſtrength and ſpirit, the fruits 
of all her pains, and the grounds of all her hopes, are now 
bound together and collected in your ſingle army. Let your 
efforts then be ſuch, as may fully anſwer all her expectations. 
Shew yourſelves the grateful children of your country: and 
make it manifeſt to all mankind, that the loſſes, which the 
Romans have hitherto ſuſtained, are by no means to be 
aſcribed to any ſuperior force or courage in their enemies; but 
to the circumſtances only of the times, and the want of expe- 
rience in the troops that were engaged.” After this harangue, 
AX milius diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 

On the following day, the Conſuls began their march, and 
advanced towards the enemy: and on the ſecond day, they 
incamped at the diſtance of about fifty ſtadia only from the 
Carthaginians. But as the country was all plain and open, 
and the enemy ſuperior in their Cavalry, Amilius was per- 
luaded that it would be ſtill moſt prudent to decline a battle, 
till they had drawn the Carthaginians to ſome other ground, 
in which the infantry might bear the chief part in the engage- 
ment. But Varro, ignorant, and unſkilled in war, was fixed 
in difterent ſentiments. And from hence aroſe ill humour, 
and diſſenſion, between the Generals: a thing, the moſt per- 
nicious, that can happen in an army. The Roman cuſtom 
was, that when both Conſuls were together in the field, they 
ihould command alternately, day by day. On the next day 
therefore, when Varro commanded in his turn, he ordered the 
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army to decamp ; and, unmoved by all the intreaties of hi; 
Collegue, reſolved] to approach yet ncarer to the enemy, 
Annibal, informed of his deſign, advanced to meet him with 
his Cavalry and the light-armed forces; and falling ſuddenly 
upon the Romans as they marched, threw them into great 
diſorder. But the Conſul, having placed ſome of the heays 
troops in front, to ſuſtain the fury of the firſt attack, 100 
atterwards to tha charge hrs Cavalry and light-armed Foot: 
and inſerted among them allo {ome cohorts of the legions 
This precaution turned the victory entirely to his fide againſt 
the enemy, who were deſtitute of the like ſupport. But the 
night, which now came on, forced the combatants on both 
{ides to retire: when the iſſue of the action had proved in all 
points contrary to that which the Carthaginians had expected 
from 1t. 

On the following day, Æmilius, who ſtill was earneſt to 
decline a battle, but ſaw that it was now impoſſible to retreat 
with ſafety, incamped with two thirds of all the forces, along 
the Aufidus; the only river that flows through the Apennine. 
For this chain of mountains ſeparates all the other ſtreams ot 
Italy: of which, one part are diſcharged into the Adriatic, 
and the reſt into the Tyrrhenian ſea. But the Aufidus takes 
its ſources on the fide of the Tyrrhenian ſea ; paſſes through 
the Apennine ; and falls at Jaſt into the Adriatic Gulph. 
The remaining third part of the army were ordered by Æmi— 
lius to paſs the river; to advance up the ſtream ; and there 
to lie intrenched; at the diſtance of about ten ſtadia from hi- 
own camp, and not much farther from that of the enemy. 
lis intention was to employ theſe forces, as well to cover 
and ſupport his own foragers, as to haraſs thoſe of the Car- 
thaginians. 

But Annibal, perceiving that all things tended ſaſt towards 


a general battle, thought it neceſſary, that he ſhould firſt en- 
+ deavour 
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Jeavour to raiſe again the courage of his army; which ſeemed 
to have been in ſome degree depreſſed, by the loſs which they 
had ſuſtained in the late engagement. He therefore aſſembled 
the troops together; and having commanded them to caſt 
their eyes upon the country round, * Tell me, ſoldiers, ſaid 
hc, if the Gods had left it to your choice, could you have 
ſormed any greater wiſh, ſuperior as you are in Cavalry to the 
enemy, than to contend with them upon ſuch a ground, for 
x victory that muſt decide the war?” The army all cried out, 
and the thing indeed was maniteſt, that they could not have 
deſired any greater advantage. © Pay your thanks then, con- 
tinued he, in the firſt place to the Gods, who have ſecured the 
victory in your hands, by leading your enemies into ſuch a 
country; and afterwards, to me your General, who have forced 
them to the neceſſity of fighting. For, how great ſoever 
our advantages are againſt them, they have now no means left 
to decline a battle. For your part, there 1s ſurely little need, 
that I ſhould now exhort you to perform your duty with bra- 
very and ſpirit. Before you had ever tried your ſtrength 
againſt the Romans, ſuch diſcourſes might perhaps be ſeaſon- 
able: and in that perſuaſion, I endeavoured frequently to raiſe 
and animate your hopes, not by exhortation only, but by ex- 
amples likewite, But now, ſince you have gained againit them 
the moſt perfect victory in three ſucceſſive battles, what words 
un 1 employ, to excite any greater confidence than that which 
e remembrance of your own actions muſt inſpire? By your 


we 


towns and cities of your enemies; with all the treafures 


our toils will then all be ended. The wealth and power of 
the 
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the Romans will become your own; and render you the undiſ. 
puted ſovereigns of the world. Let us haſten then to action; 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the Gods, I will again make good 
my promiſe to you.“ This harangue was received by all the 
army with the loudeſt acclamations. Annibal having ap. 
plauded their good diſpoſition, diſmiſſed the aſſembly; and 
went ſoon afterwards and incamped very near to the cnemy, 
on that fide of the river, upon which the greater camp of the 
Romans lay, 

On the following day, he gave orders that the troop; 
ſhould take the neceflary refreſhment and repoſe, and make 
all things ready for the combat. And on the third day, he 
drew out all his forces, and ranged them in order of battle, in 
{ight of the enemy, along the bank of the river. But Ami- 
lius, ſenſible of the diſadvantage of the ground, and knowing 
alſo, that the want of proviſions would ſoon force the Car- 
thaginians to decamp, reſolved not to move from his intrench- 
ments; and made only ſuch a diſpoſition of his forces, as was 
neceflary to ſecure both camps from inſult. Annibal therefore, 
when he had for ſome time kept the field, led the reſt of his 
army back again to their intrenchments ; but ſent away the 
Numidian Horſe, to fall upon the Romans of the little camp, 
who were employed in fetching water from the river. The 
boldneſs of theſe troops, who advanced even cloſe to the in- 
trenchments, raiſed Varro's indignation beyond all bounds. 
The ſoldiers alſo ſhewed the greateſt eagerneſs and impatience 
to engage: and could ſcarcely bear, that the battle ſhould 
any longer be deferred. For when men are once firmly fixed 
in their determination, to force their way through the greateſt 
dangers to the end which they have in view, every moment 
of delay is a burthen that can hardly be ſupported. 

When it was known at Rome, that the armies were 


incamped in fight, and that frequent ſkirmiſhes happened 
every 
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every day between them, the whole city was filled with agi- 
tation and concern. For the people were ſtill fo much de- 
ſected by the remembrance of the former loſſes, that they 
{med now to apprenend the worſt that could betal them, 
ind to anticipate in their minds all the fatal conſequences of 
an entire defeat. The oracles of their ſacred books were re- 
poated in every mouth. Every temple, and every houſe, was 
led with prodigies and portents : which gave occaſion to 
1n1umecrable vows, and prayers, and ſupplicatory ſacrifices. 
bor in times of danger or diſtreſs, the Romans take un- 
vwearicd pains, to appeaſe the wrath of Gods and men : and 
think nothing fordid or diſhonourable, that 1s employed in 
that delign. 

On the following day, when the command had fallen in 
turn to Varro, this General put all the troops in motion by 
break of day. He ordered thoſe of the greater camp to pals 
the river z and as they gained the other fide, drew them up 
order of battle; joining alſo to them, in the ſame line, the 
troops of the little camp. Their faces were all turned towards 
the South. He placed the Roman Cavalry on the right Wing, 
cloſe upon the river: and next to theſe, the Infantry, ex- 
ended in one ſingle line. But the cohorts were drawn up 
behind cach other in much cloſer order than was uſual among 
ine Romans; and their files ſo doubled, as to give to the 
whole line a greater depth. The Cavalry of the allies cloſed 
ihe line upon the left, And at ſome diſtance, in the front of 
all the army, ſtood the light-armed troops. The whole 
number of the forces, with the allies included, were eighty 
tonland Foot; and ſomewhat more than fix thouſand 
Horſe. | 
At the ſame time Annibal, having firſt ſent over the Balea- 
to lingers and the light- armed troops, to take their poſt in 
out, patled the river in two places with the reſt of the army, 
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and ranged them in order of battle. The Spaniſh and Gallic 
Horſe were poſted on the leſt; cloſe upon the bank of the 
River; and oppolite to the Roman Cavalry, Next to theſe, 
upon the fame line, he placed firſt one half of the heavy-armed 
Africans; then the Gauls and Spaniards ; after theſe, the reſt 
of the Africans; and cloſed his whole line upon the right, with 
the Numidian Cavalry. When he had thus ranged all his 
forces in one ſingle line, he advanced towards the enemy, 
being followed only by the Gauls and Spaniards of the Centre, 
Thus he detached theſe troops from the line in which the 

had ſtood together with the reſt ; and, as he advanced, he 
formed them alſo into the figure of a Creſcent : at the ſame 
time ſpreading wide their ranks, and leaving to this Figure but 
a very inconſiderable depth. His intention was, to begin the 
action with the Gauls and Spaniards : and to ſupport it after- 
wards by the Africans. The Africans were armed after the 
Roman manner, from the ſpoils that had been taken in the 
former battles. The Gauls and Spaniards wore the ſame kind 
of buckler; but their {words were different. For thoſe ot 
the latter were formed, as well to puſh with as to ſtrike; 
whereas the Gauls could only uſe their ſwords to make a fall- 
ing ſtroke, and at a certain diſtance. Theſe troops were 
ranged together in alternate cohorts: and as the Gauls were 
naked, and the Spaniards all clothed with veſts of linen bor- 
dered with purple, atter the faſhion of their country, their 
appearance was both ſtrange and terrible. The Carthaginian 
Cavalry amounted in the whole to about ten thouſand : and 
the number of their Infantry was ſomewhat more than torty 
thouſand, with the Gauls included, The right of the Roman 
army was conducted by ZEmilius ; the left by Varro; and the 
Centre by Regulus and Servilius, the Conſuls of the former 


year, On the fide of the Carthaginians, Aſdrubal had the 
care 
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are of the leſt; Hanno of the right; and Annibal himſelf, 
with his brother Mago, commanded in the Centre. Both 
armies were alike ſecure from being incommoded by the riſing 

- for the one was turned towards the ſouth, as we have 
1 0 mentioned, and the other towards the cath 

T be action was begun by the light- armed troops, that were 

yolted before the armies. In this firſt conflict, the ſucceſs 
as on both ſides equal. But when the Spaniſh and Gallic 
Cas: alry, advancing from the left Wing of the Carthaginians, 
pproached near the Romans, the conteſt; that enſued be- 
tween them, was then indeed moſt warm and vehement ; and 
(ch as reſembled rather the combats of barbarians, than a 
attle fought by diſciplined and experienced troops, For in- 
Head of falling back, and returning again often to the charge, 
1s the cuſtom was in lack engagements, they were now ſcarce! ly 
joined, when, leaping from their horſes, each man ſeized his 
enemy. But after ſome time, the victory turned wholly to 
the ſide of the Carthaginians. The greater part of the Romans 
were de ſtroyed in the place, after a a molt brave and obſtinate 
contention : and the reſt, being cloſely followed, as they fled 
along the river, were all ſlaughtered likewiſe, without being 
Able to obtain: any mercy. 

About the time when this combat was decided, the light- 
med troops on both ſides retired back again to their reſpec- 
tive armics, and the heavy Infantry advanced to action. The 
 Gauls and Spaniards ſtood for ſome time firm againit the 
cnemy., But being at laſt forced to yield to the weight of 
the Roman legions, t they retrcated backwards, and thus opened 
the figure of the Creſcent, in which they had been formed. 
The Ronin followed with alacrity and cagerneſs: and with- 
out much difficulty forced their way through the ranks of the 
enemy, which were looſe and thin; whereas themſelves on the 
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contrary had drawn away many cohorts from the Wings, to 
itrengthen their Centre, in which at this time all the ſtreſs of 
the battle lay. For the action was not begun by the whole 
line at once, but ſingly by the Centre: becauſe the Gauls and 
Spaniards, as they formed themſelves into the figure of a 
Creicent, had advanced far beyond the Wings of their own 
army, and offered only the convex of the Creſcent to the 
enemy. The Romans therefore, ſtil] puſhing forwards through 
the middle of theſe ranks, which ſtill gave way before them, 
were at laſt ſo far advanced within the Centre, that they ſau- 
on either fide the heavy-armed Africans ſtand ready to incloſe 
them. Nor did theſe troops long neglect the occaſion, 
which of itſelf moſt clearly pointed out the meaſures, that 
were now proper to be taken. For turning ſuddenly, the 
one part of them from the right to the left, and the other 
from the left to the right, they fell with fury upon both 
Hanks of the Romans. And thus the event happened, which 
Annibal chiefly had in view. For this General had ſoreſcen, 
that the Romans, in purſuing the Gauls and Spaniards, mul! 
at laſt inevitably be incloſed between the Africans. By this 
means they were now forced to break their Phalanx; and to 
defend themſelves, either ſingly, or in ſeparate parties, againſt 
the enemies that were attacking them in flank. 

Zmilius, who at firſt was poſted on the right, and had 
eſcaped from the general ſlaughter of the Roman Cavalry, 
perceiving that the fortune of the battle was now to be decided 
by the Infantry alone, and being earneſtly ſollicitous, that his 
actions ſhould in no reſpect fall ſhort of thoſe afturances, 
which he had given when he harangued the army, drove his 
horſe into the very middle of the combatants ; killing and dil- 
perſing every thing in his way; and employing all his efforts, 
to animate the ſoldiers that were near him, Annibal gl the 
ame 
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ame on his part: for he had remained {till in the Centre from 
the beginning of the engagement. 

The Numidians of the right Wing had charged the Cavalry 
of the allies upon the left. And though, by reaſon of their 
peculiar way of fighting, no great loſs was ſuſtained on either 
ide, yet as they {till from time to time returned again to the 
attack, they by that means held thoſe troops ſo conſtantly 
employed, that they had no leiſure to aſſiſt the reſt. But 
when the Cavalry of the left, that was led by Aſdrubal, and 
which now had finiſhed the deſtruction of almoſt all the Ro- 
man Cavalry that fled along the river, came round and joined 
the Numidians, the Cavalry of the allies were at once ſcized 
with terror, and, not waiting to receive the charge, immedi- 
ately turned their backs and fled. Upon this occaſion, Aſdrubal 
bethought himſelf of an expedient, which indeed denoted his 
great prudence, and his ſkill in war. Obſerving that the 
Numidians were conſiderable in their numbers; and knowing 
alſo, that theſe troops were then moſt terrible, whenever they 
were engaged againſt a flying enemy; he ordered them to 
purſuc thoſe that fled ; and at the fame time led his own 
Cavalry to the aſſiſtance of the African Infantry. He ſell 
upon the Roman legions, in their rear; and having divided 
nis Cavalry into little troops, ſent them into the midſt of the 
action, in many different parts at once. By this wite meaſure, 
ie gave new ſtrength and courage to the Africans ; while the 
Romans on the contrary began to loſe all hope. It was at 
315 time, that ZEmilius fell, oppreſſed with wounds; and that 
lite, which had on all occaſions been devoted to the ſervice of 
his country, was now loſt in its defence. The Romans, though 
:urrounced thus on every fide, turned their faces to the enemy, 
«nd refifted yet for ſome time longer. But as the troops on 
the outhde fell, their body by degrees was more and more 

diminiſhed ; 
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diminiſhed ; till at laſt they were preſſed together within 3 
very na row ſpace, and were there all deſtroyed. Among 
them fell Regulus and Servilius, the Conſuls of the forme: 
year ; both eminent for their virtue; and whoſe behaviour in 
the a: lion was ſuch as ſhewed them to be worthy of the name 
of Romans. 
During the time of all this flaughter, the Numidians, pur— 
ſuing the. Cavalry of be left, who fled before them, killed the 
orcateſt part, and threw many from their horſes. A mal] 
number only cicaped ſafe to Venuſia; among whom was 
Varro, that ba and worthleſs Conful, whoſe government 


Such was the battle of Cannæ: in which, both fades long 
contended for the victory with the greateſt bravery. Of this 
the action itſelf affords the cleareſt pr oof. For of ſix thouſand 
Horſe, which was the whole Cavalry of the Roman army, 
ſeventy only fled with Varro to Venuſia; and three hundred 
more of the allies eſcaped to difterent — Of the Infantry, 
ten thouſand men indeed were taken priſoners; but theſe had 
no part in the action. And about three thouſand alſo found 
means to eſcape to ſome of the cities that were near. But the 
reſt, to the amount of ſeventy thouſand men, all dicd with 
3 in the field of battle. 

The Carthaginians upon this occaſion, as in all the former 
battles, were indebted chiefly for their victory to the numbers 
of their Cavalry. And from hence ſucceeding ages may be 
able clearly to perceive, that, in time of war, it is far more 
advantageous, to have a great ſuperiority of Cavalry, with no 
more than half the Infantry, than an army, that 1s in all parts 
equal to the enemy. On the fide of Annibal were lain four 
thouland Gauls ; fifteen hundred Africans and Spaniards 
with about two Funded Horſe, 
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The Romans that were taken priſoners had no part in the 
action, as we have juſt now mentioned. For Æmilius had 
left behind him in the camp ten thouſand of the Infantry; 
having conſidered with himſelf, that if the Carthaginians 
ould draw out all their forces to the battle, theſe troops might 
all upon their camp during the time of the engagement, and 
make themſelves maſters of the baggage ; and on the other 
hand, if Annibal, in apprehenſion of this danger, ſhould 
{-nd a detachment from his army to guard the camp, that 
the numbers of the enemy would then be leſſened in the 
Held. They were taken priſoners in the following manner. 
As ſoon as the action was begun, they advanced to force the 
ntrenchments ; which Annibal however had left ſtrongly 
guarded. The Carthaginians ſtood for ſome time firm, and 
repelled the efforts of the enemy: but were at laſt ſo preſſed, 
that they were ſcarcely able any longer to maintain their poſt. 
But when the battle was now in every part completely ended, 
Annibal, having brought ſome troops to their aſſiſtance, 
drove back the Romans, and inveſted them in their own 
camp. Two thouſand of them were killed, and the reſt 
made prifoners. About two hundred allo of the routed Ca- 
valry, who had faved themſelves in ſome of the fortreſſes 
of the country, were inveſted by the Numidians in the 
Pots into which they had retired, and were brought away 
priſoners to the camp. 

The immediate conſequences of this victory were ſuch as 
»0th ſides had expected from it. The Carthaginians became 
at once the maſters of the whole ſea coaſt, and of that part of 
italy which was called Great Greece. The Tarentines turren- 
dered without delay. 'I he Argyripians, with ſome of the 
cities alſo of Campania, ſent offers of ſubmiſſion. And in a 
word, all the neighbouring people began now to turn their 

eyes 
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eyes towards the Carthaginians: Who on their part were 
perſuaded, that hey ſhould take even Rome itſelf, upon 
their firſt approach. The Romans, on the other hand, not 
only renounced all hopes of being able any longer to retain 
the ſovereignty of Italy; but were filled alſo with the greateſt 
apprchenſions, with regard even to the ſafety of themſelves, 
and their own proper country; expecting that the Carthagj. 
nians inſtantly would arrive, to finith their deſtruction. And 
as if {ate itſelf had taken unuſual pains to fill up the meaſure 
of their misfortunes, and had joined with their enemies 
againſt them, it happened, that not many days after this de- 
feat, while the. conſternation ſtill was freſh, the news came 
to Rome, that the Prætor, that was ſent into Gaul, had 
fallen into an ambuſcade, and was deltroyed with all his 
army. 

In the midſt however of theſe calamities, the Senate had 
recourſe to every meaſure that was practicable, in order to 
prejerve their country. They harangued the people, and 
raiſed their drooping courage : they provided all things that 
were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the city: and purſucd their 
deliberations with the greateſt firmneſs : as it appeared indeed 
not long afterwards in the event. For though the Romans 
were now plainly conquered and depreſſed, and forced to 
yield to their enemies the whole honour of the war; yet, 
through the prudence of their counſels, and the inherent ex- 
cellence of their government, they not only drove the Car- 
thaginians out of Italy, and again recovered the ſovereignty of 
that country; but within a ſhort time afterwards reduced 
bencath their yoke even the whole habitable world. Upon 
this account, having now finiſhed the relation of all that 
paſſed in Italy and Spain, during the hundred-fortieth Olym- 
piad, as ſoon as I thall have gone through the affairs of 

Greece, 
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Greece, that were tranſacted likewiſe within the courſe of theo 
ame period, 1 ſhall then treat expreſsly of the form and 
conſtitution of the Roman Republick. For as the Subject i: 
(cif by no means foreign to the nature and deſign of Hit 
tory ; ſo I am perſuaded alſo, that thoſe eſpecially, who are 
-mployed in the affairs of government, will find in it many 
things that may be highly uſeful, both in eſtabliſhing, and 
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BOOK the Fourth. CHAP. I. 


E ſhewed, in the preceding Book, what were the 

cauſes of the ſecond War between the Carthaginians 
and Romans, and what the manner, in which Annibal 
entered Italy; and recounted alſo the ſeveral combats that 
enſued, to the battle that was fought at laſt near the city of 
Cannz, upon the river Aufidus, We now go on to deſcribe 
the affairs of Greece, that were tranſacted during the ſame 
period, and in the courſe of the hundred-forticth Olympiad : 
but thall firſt in few words remind the reader ol tne things 
that were mentioned by us on the ſubject of this country in 
the ſecond of our Introductory Books, and more eſpecially of 
that which we there related concerning the fortunes and con- 
dition of the Achæan Republick ; becauſe this State, within 
the compaſs of our own times, and of thole which imme- 
diately preceded, has grown to a very amazing height of 
rength and greatneſs, 
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Degzinning then from Tiſamenes, one of the children of 


Oreſtes, we remarked, that the dei cendants of that Prince 
reignea alter him in Achaia, in direct ſucceſſion down t 
Ogy ges. Th lat afterwards, the Achu.ns changed their go- 


vernment to a Democracy, which was 1 Rituted with great 
ſkill and 1 and that this cſtabliſhment was broken by 
the Arts of the Kings of Macedon, and the people all diſperſed 
into ſeparate and independent towns and villages. We then 
'tewed the time and manner, in which they began again to 

mite together; and what were the cities, which aſſociated them- 
ſelves the füt into the new Confederacy. We allo explained 
at large the meaſures that were employed, and the motives 
that were oy, to draw the other cities to this union; and 


to engage by degrees the whole people of Peloponneſus, to 


enbrace the ſame common appellation, the ſame laws, and 
he fame ſingle government. After this general view of the 
deſign, we then related in their order, though i in few words, 
the-chiol-traniadtione-that ſucceeded, to the final overthrow 
and flight of Cleomenes, King of Lacedæmon. And having 
thus given a ſummary account, in the way of an Introduction 
to our Hiſtory, of the events that happened in the world, to 
the time in which Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, all a8 
together, we then promiſed to go ON tO the commencement 
of. our Hiſtory; 5 and to begin with thoſe tranſactions, that 

were the next in order to the deaths of thoſe three Princes, 
= to the events which we had laſt related. | 

This period ſeemed to be on many accounts the beſt that 1 
could chooſe, for the beginning of my Work. For firſt, as 
the Memoirs of Aratus are here concluded, that which I ſhall 
now relate concerning the affairs of Greece, may be conſidered 
as a regular and cloſe” continvation:of” hls Hiſtory. In the 
next place, the times which now ſucceed, and which fall 


within the limits of this Work, are in part the very Em 5 
which 
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which we ourſclves have lived, and partly thoſe of our imme- 
giate anceſtors. And from hence it happens, that the thing, 
which I have undertaken to deſcribe, are either thoſe whic!1 
T mvſclf have ſcen, or ſuch as I have received from men thu! 
were eye-witneſſes of them. For in caſe that I had gone back 
to a more carly period, and borrowed my accounts from the 
report of perſons, who themſelves had only heard them before 
from others, as it would ſcarcely have been poſſible that 1 
ſhould myſclt be able to diſcern the true ſtate of the things 
that were then tranſacted, ſo neither could I have written 
any thing concerning them with ſufficient conſidence. An- 
other, and indeed the ſtrongeſt motive, by wiich I was 
inclined to chooſe this ra, was, that about this time Fortune 
nad entirely changed the face of things, in all the countries of 
the world at once. For it was now that Philip the fon of De- 
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metrius, before he had arrived at perfect age, took poſſeſſion 
of the Macedonian kingdom: and that Achæus, who was 
ſent to govern the country on this ſide of mount Taurus, 
aſſumed the rank and power of a ſovereign Prince. At tlic 
ſame time it happened, that Antiochus ſurnamed the Great, 
who was alſo extremely young, was raiſed to the throne of 
Syria, in the place of his brother Selcucus, who had died not 
long before: that Ariarathes obtained the ſovereignty of Cap- 
padocia; and Ptolemy Philopator that of Agypt : that Ly- 
curgus was elected King of Lacedæmon: and laftly, that An- 
bal was inveſted by the Carthaginians with the command of 
their armics, and the government of the affairs of Spain, as 
we have before related. 

Thus then as the ſupreme dominion had fallen, in every 
tate, into the hands of ney kings and maltcrs, it was reafon- 
able to expect, that a change fo general muſt give birth to 
ew commotions, For this naturally happens in fuch circum- 
[tances ; nor did it fail now to happen. The Cartliaginians 
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and the Romans were ſoon engaged in the war which we 
have already in part deſcribed. At the ſame time, Antioch; 
and Ptolemy contended together for the ſovereignty of Caole- 
ſyria. And Philip alſo, in conjunction with the Achæans, 
turned his arms againſt the Lacedzmonians and Atolians, 
The cauſes of this laſt war were thoſe which I am now going 
to relate. 

The Ztolians had been long diſſatisfied, that they were 
forced to live in peace, and at their own expence ; ac- 
cuſtomed, as they had always been, to ſubſiſt upon the 
plunder of their neighbours, and flaves by nature to an un- 
controuled and reſtleſs appetite, which both multiplied their 
wants, and urged them on to rapine, as the only means by 
which they could be gratified ; ſo that they lived the life of 
wild beaſts of prey, invading every thing within their reach, 
and making no diſtinction between friends and enemies. 
During the lite-time however of Antigonus, their apprehen- 
ion of the Macedonians kept them quiet. But no ſooner 


was this Prince dead, than, deſpiſing the tender age of Phi- 


lip who ſucceeded, they began carneſtly to ſeek for ſome pre- 
tence, upon which they might enter Peloponneſus with an 
army. For as this province had in former times been the 
uſual icene of all their violence and rapine, ſo they were 
perſuaded, that their ſtrength in arms was far ſuperior alſo to 
that of the Achæans. While they were revolving this project 
in their minds, chance it{e} conſpired with their deſign, and 
ſupplied the following means to carry it into execution. 

A certain young man named Dorimachus, full of the fire 
and cager ſpirit of his country, a native of Trichonion, and 
the ſon of that Nicoſtratus, who, in defiance of the laws ol 
nations, attacked the Bœotians by ſurprize, when they were. 
met together in their General Aſſembly, was about this time 
ſent in the name of the Republick to Phigalea, a city of Pelo- 

3 | ponneſus, 
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ponneſus, which ſtood upon the confines of Meſſenia, and 
was aſſociated to the Ætolian government: to ſecure, as it was 
chen pretended, the city and the neighbouring diſtrict. But 
the true deſign of his commiſſion was, that he ſhould care- 
fully attend to all that paſſed in Peloponneſus. During the 
time of his continuance in this city, being preſſed by the im- 
portunity of ſome Pirates who reſorted to him, and not able 
to ſupply them with the means of any lawful plunder, be- 
cauſe the general peace was ſtill ſubſiſting, which Antigonus 
had eſtabliſhed throughout all Greece, he at laſt permitted 
them to ſteal away the cattle of the Meſſenians, who were at 
chat time the allies and friends of his own Republick. Theſe 
men at firſt confined their robberies to the extreme borders of 
the province, and to the herds of cattle that were. found in 
paſture there. But in a ſhort time afterwards, their inſolence 
was raiſed to ſo great a height, that they advanced far within 
the country, and forced their entrance into the houſes likewile ; 
making their attack by night, when the people were under 
no ſuſpicion, or fear of danger. The Meſſenians, incenſed by 
thele proceedings, deputed ſome perſons to Dorimachus, to 
demand redreſs. Dorimachus, who was by no means willing 
to condemn a practice which not only enriched the men that 
were acting under his authority, but brought great advantage 
allo to himſelf, who received a due proportion of all the 
booty that was taken, for ſome time paid no regard to theſe 
remonſtrances. But when the outrages were ſtill continued, 
and the deputations alſo became more frequent than before, 
he at laſt declared, that he would go in perſon to Meſſene, 
and there render publick juſtice to thoſe that had any cauſe 
of complaint againſt the Ztolians. But when he arrived 
in that city, and the men that had been injured appeared be- 
ore him, he treated ſome of them with the ſharpeſt {corn ; 
others with rough. diſdain and haughtineſs; and ſome with 


threatenings: 
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73 and reproaches. And even in the very time of 
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ofe to the neighbourhood of the city, forced their way, with 
16 11217 of Jadders, into a houſe that was called the Farm of 
Niro; Killed all thoſe that oppoſed their entrance; and 
ing bound the reſt in chains, carried them away, together 
irh the cattle and the goods. | 
The Ephori of Meſiene, who before were very greatly in- 
cenied, not only by the robberies that had been committed in 
their country, but ſtill more alſo by the preſence of Dorima- 
chus, being now perſuaded that the groſſeſt inſult had been 
added to tlicir wrongs, ſummoned him to appear before the 
magiſtrates. In this aſſembly, it was urged by Sciron, a man 
hole probity had placed him in high eſteem among the citi- 
ens, and who was one of the Ephori of the preſent year, that 
Dorimachus ſhould not be permitted to leave the city, till the 
plunder had bcen firſt reſtored, and the authors likewiſe ol 
all the murthers that had been committed delivered up to 
publick puniſhment. The whole aſſembly ſeemed ready to 
aſſent to the juſtice of this propoſa] : when Dorimachus, 
riſing full of rage, declared, © that they were fools to think 
that this aflront was offered to himſelf alone, and not rather 
to the whole Republick of the Ætolians: that what they had 
now attempted was a thing ſo monſtrous, that they could 
not in reaſon but expect, that it muſt ſoon be followed by 
fuch heavy vengeance, as would be felt through all their 
Country.” | 55 
here was at this time in Meſſene a man of baſe condition, 
named Babyrtas, who was ſtrongly attached to all the intereſts 
of Dorimachus, and who ſo perfectly reſembled him both in 
voice and features, that if he had at any time been dreſſed in 
his cap and habit, he might caſily have been miſtaken for 
uim; and this Dorimachus well knew. As he continued 
therefore 
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therefore to inſult the aſſembly with the ſame haughty lan- 
guage, Sciron, being unable to reſtrain his paſtion, at tail 
cried out, „ Thinkeſt thou then, Babyrtas, that we ſhall pan 
the leaſt regard either to thee, or thy inſolent threatening: F 
Dorimachus then was filent 5 and, being forced to yicld to 
the necellity that pretied him, ſuffered the Meſſenians to cxac: 
(ull reparation for all their wrongs. But he returned back . 
again to Atolia, fo deeply wounded by this abuſe, that, without 
any other kind of cauſe or pretext, he immediately 1 * 
all his pains to excite the war, which afterwards was ma 
againſt the Meſſenians. 

Ariſton was at this time Prætor of the Ætolians. But be— 
cauſe he was unable, through ſome bodily infirmitics,. to ſup- 
port the fatigue of arms, and was alſo very nearly allied in 
blood to Dorimachus and Scopas, he left chiefly to the care 
of the laſt of theſe the whole adminiſtration of che government. 
Dorimachus would not venture to propoſe in publick to the 
Etolians, that war ſhould be declared againſt the Meſſenians. 
For as there was no pretext for it that was worthy to be men- 
tioned, it was maniteſt, that all men would conſider ſucli 
proceeding, as the mere effect of his own reſentment, on ac- 
count of the affront which he had received from Sciron. Re- 
lying therefore to purſue a different method, he endeavoured 
ivcretly to prevail on Scopas to approve of his deſign, and to 
concert meaſures with him for attacking the e n He 
reprelented to him, that by reaſon of the tender age of Philip, 
who was now no more than ſeventeen years old, they were mr” 
Ely {ccure on the {ide of Macedon : that the "SEL jonians, 
in their ſentiments, were far from being inclined to ſavour the 
Meſſenians : and that, as the Elcans were bound by friendſhip 
nd alliance to the 1 their entrance into the Meſſenian 

territory would, on that account, be both ſafe and ealy. He 
et alſo beſore his view, what was likely indeed to be of the 
. | X * greateſt 
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greateſt weight in the mind of an Ætolian, the rich and valua- 
ble booty, which they could ſcarcely fail to acquire from this 
invaſion; ſince the country was wholly unprepared to receive 
an enemy, and was alſo the only part of Peloponneſus, that 
had remained unpillaged during the time of the Cleomenic 
War. He added likewiſe, that ſuch an expedition would 
raiſe them high in the eſteem and favour of the Etolians: 
that, if the Achzans ſhould attempt to oppoſe their paſſage 
through their territory, they could have no reaſon to com- 
plain, if force ſhould be repelled by force; and if on the other 
hand they remained inactive, there would then be nothing 
that could obſtruct their progreſs : and in the laſt place, that 
even with regard to the Meſſenians, ſome pretence might be 
-1ſo found for taking arms againft them; ſince they had long 
ago embraced ſuch mcaſures as were repugnant to the intereſts 
of the Ætolian government, when they engaged themſelves by 
treaty to aſſiſt the Macedonians and Achæans. 

Theſe arguments and motives, with others of the ſame 
ind and purpoſe, made ſo deep and forcible an impreſſion on 
the minds of Scopas and his friends, that, not waiting to con- 
ſult the General Aſſembly of the Ztolians, not communi- 
cating their intentions to the Apocleti, or paying the leaſt 
regard to any other of the forms, which their Government, 
upon ſuch occaſions, required to be obſerved, following only 
the dictates of an impetuous paſſion, and guided by their own 
private judgement, they refolved to make war at once upon 
the Meſſenians, the Epirots, Achæans, Acarnanians, and the 
Macedonians, They immediately ſent out ſome pirates upon 
the ſea, who forced a veſſel, which they met near the iſland 
Cy chera, and which belonged to the king of Macedon, to re- 
turn back with them to Ætolia, and there expoſed to ſale the 
ſhip, the paſſengers, and all the crew. After this exploit, 


they equipped ſome Cephallenian barks, and, failing or 
| the 
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the ſhore of Epirus, pillaged all the coaſt, They attempted 
o to take Thyreum, a town of Acarnania, by [urprizc 
Ad having at the ſame time ſent forae troops, robes. Zh pt 
vate roads, into Peloponneſus, they made th eniſcive es ruaſter; 
of a fortrels called Clerium, which {ſtood in the very middle of 
the Megalopolitan territory. In this place, they CXPO! ed thei 
under to publick fale ; deſigning alſo to uſe the fortreſs as 
eir citadel, from whence they might make incurſions into 
3 the neighbouring country. But v thin ſome days after 
-3, it was attacked and ſtormed by Timoxenus the Prætor 
che Achæans, aſſiſted by Taurion the Macedonian General, 
10 was left by Antigonus in Peloponncſus, to watch over 
he intereſts of the kings of Macedon in that country, For 
though Antigonus was poſicſicd ot Corinth, which was yiekded 
to him in the beginning of the Cleomenic war, yet alter- 
wards, when he had taken Orchomenus by ſtorm, inftead of 
reſtoring it again to the Achæans, he chole to retain that 
town likewiſe as his own: being willing, as I ſuppole, not 
only to be maſter of the entrance into Peloponnelus, but to 
ve able alſo to controul the inland parts of the province, as 
occaſion ſhould require. With this deſign he had placed a 
garriſon in Orchomenus, and ſupplied it with all the neceſſary 
ſtores for war. 
Dorimachus and Scopas, having waited till the time was 
eome in which Timoxenus, the Prætor oi the Achæans, was 
zult ready to reſign his office, and when Aratus, who was ap- 
pointed Prætor of the following year, had not yet entered 
upon the duties of his poſt, aſſembled all the E e tog 
ther at Rhium; and having provided the tranſports that Were 
neceltary, and equipped allo the veſſels of Tm Ccphalicnian: 
they embarked their forces, and paſſing over into Pelopon- 
actus, began their march towards Meſſenia, through the tert 
or of the Patræans, the Pharæans, and Tritæans; pretending 
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ſtill as they advanced, that they had no defign to commit ho- 
ities agaiuſt any of the Achæan States. But the troops, un- 
able to refttain their natural appetite, plundered and deſtroyed 
every thing within their reach. And when they arrived at laſt 
near Phigalca, they from thence fell ſuddenly, and without 
reſerve, upon the lands of the Meſſenians; unmoved by the al- 
tiance, which had fo long ſubſiſted between this people and 
their own Republick ; and regardleſs alſo of all the common 
rights of men. For ſo ſtrong was their rapaciouſneſs, that 
evcry other conſideration was forced to fall before it. They 
waſted the country therefore at their leiſure, and found no 


reſiſtance: for the Meſſenians dared not to appear in arms 
againſt them. 


HN II. 


| © was now the time, in which the Achæans uſually held 
a General Council of the States, according to their laws. 
As ſoon therefore as they were aſſembled together at Ægium, 
the Patræans and Pharzans recounted all the wrongs and vio- 
lence, which they had received from the Ztolians as they paſ- 
ſed through their territories. There were preſent alſo ſome 
deputies from the Meſſenians, who implored the aſſiſtance ot 
the Republick, againſt an enemy that had thus attacked them 
in contempt of the moſt ſacred treaties. The injuries, which 
the former had ſuſtained, did not fail to excite a proper in- 
dignation in the whole aſſembly; as the ſufferings of the latter 
raited their pity, But that which appeared molt inſolent and 
monſtrous, was, that the Etolians, in violation of the treaties 
which cven then ſubſiſted between the two Republicks, had 
darcd to take their paſſage through Achaia with an army, 
without any Icaye obtained, without deigning even in any 

manner 
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manner to excuſe or juſtify the action. Incenſed therefore by 
all theſe circumſtances, they reſolved, that ſome aſſiſtance 
ould be ſent to the Meſſenians: that the Prætor ſhould aſ- 

Rus the Achæans together in arms: and that the meaſures 

hich ſhould ofrerwards be directed, when the troops were 
thus aſſembled, ſhould all be ratified and legal. 

Timoxenus, whoſe Prætorſhip was not yet fully expired, 
and who had no great confidence in the Achæans, becauſe 
they had lately much neglected all their military ex ereilte, re- 
ſolved that he would bear no part in this intended expedition, 
and rcfuſed to draw together the troops. For from the time 
when Cleomenes receiv a his laſt defeat, the people of Pelo- 
ponneſus, exhauſted by paſt miſeries, and perſuaded alſo, that 
the peare which they now enjoyed would be of long continu- 
ance, had by degrees loſt all attention to the atlairs of war. 
But Aratus, being enraged to ſee the daring inſolence of the 
Etolians, ad ſharpened likewiſe by the old reſentment which 
ic long had entertained againſt that people, entered upon the 
butncis with much greater warmth ; reſolved to arm the 
Achzans without delay; and was impatient to begin his 
mar cit againſt the enemy. Having received therefore from 
| imoxenus the publick Seal, five days before his own adimini- 
[tration was legally to begin, he ſent orders to the cities, that 
tnote who were of proper age ſhould immediately appear in 
arms at Megalopolis. 

But before we proceed, it may perhaps be uſetul to inform 
the reader in few words, what was the. peculiar character of 
this Magiſtrate : eſpecially becauſe there was a certain ſin- 

Zularity in his diſpoſition, which well deferves to be re- 
1a rked. 
iin e gencral then, Aratus was poſſeſſed of all thoſe talents, 
hi 1 are required to make a conſummate leader of a State. 
His 210 oquence was perſuaſive z his reaſoning and diſcernment 
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mt; and his meaſures conducted always with due ſecrecy 
and caution, I the art of ſoſtening civil tumults and diſſen- 
lions, in all the methods of gaining friends, and of fixing the 
ittetions of allies, he was excelled by none. Nor was he 
lels to be admired, both on account ot his dexterity in con- 
triving fnarcs and ſtratagems, to deceive and ſurprize the 
enemy, and for the boldneſs likewiſe and unwearied pains, 
with which he carried them into execution. His abilities in- 
deed in this reſpect, though ſhewn in many other ſignal 
inſtances, cannot fail to appear in the moſt illuſtrious light, 
to thoſe that will examine with attention, the manner in 
which he made bimſelf maſter of Sicyon and Mantinea ; the 
meaſures which he employed to drive the Atolans from Pel- 
lene; and above all, the ſecret management, by which he 
gained Acrocorinthus by ſurprize. But this fame Aratus, 
when placed at the head of an army in the field, had neither 
capacity to form, nor courage to carry into execution, any 
projects: nor was he able to ſupport the fight of danger. 
From hence it happened, that every part of Peloponneſus was 
filled with trophies, to record the battles that were gained 
againſt him: tor at theſe times, he afforded always a moſt 
ealy conquecit to his enemies. Thus that variety, which 1s 
found from nature in the bodies of mankind, appears to be 
ſtill greater in their minds, Nor is it in thoſe things alone, 
which are different from each other, that men are ſcen to 
poſſeſs abilities very proper for the one, and ill- adapted to the 
other; but even in thoſe of ſimilar kind, the ſame man ſhall 
in ſome diſcover great wiſdom and diſcernment, and be found 
to want the talents that are requiſite for others; on ſome 
occaſions ſhall be brave and enterpriſing, but cold and 
cowardly upon others. Theſe things are not Paradoxes: but 
on the contrary, are known to happen every day; and are 
clearly underſtood by thoſe, who view the affairs of men with 
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que attention. There are ſome, who, in following the diver- 
(ons of the field, encounter boldly with the fierceſt beaſts ; 
but baſely loſe all ſpirit, when they ſtand againſt an enemy in 
arms. Some again in battle, acquit themſelves with vigour 
and dexterity, in the way of ſingle combat: but when they 
ire formed together into ranks with others, they are found to 
poſſeſs neither force nor courage. The ſhock of the Theſſalian 
Cavalry, advancing in cloſe order to the charge, is ſuch as 
can ſcarcely be ſuſtained, Yet theſe ſame troops, as often as 
they are ſorced to break their ranks, and engage man with 
man as place and circumitances may require, loſe all their 
\virit and activity. The Ztolans are in both reſpects juſt con- 
trary to theſe, The Cretans have at all times ſhewn no ſmall 
denterity and ſkill, both upon land and ſea, in forming ambuſ- 
-ades; in purſuing all the little arts of robbery and pillage ; 
1 concerting an attack by night; and, in a word, in all things 
that are conducted by ſurprize, and in ſeparate parties. But 
when they are drawn up in battle, and conſtrained to face the 
enemy in a ſet engagement, their hearts ſhrink back at once 
it the fight of danger. The Achæans on the contrary, and 
the Macedonian troops, are ſerviceable only in regular and 
[tated combats. But theſe examples are ſuthcient for my pre- 
{ent purpoſe; and may ſerve as a caution to the reader, not 
to call in queſtion my veracity or judgement, if at any time I 
thould be found hereafter, aſcribing to the ſame men oppoſite 

qualities, even in things of a like nature and reſemblance. 
When the Achæans, in obedience to the decree that had 
been made, were all met in arms at Megalopolis, for fron 
thence we began this laſt digreſſion, the Meſſenian deputies 
appeared again before the Afﬀembly, and conjured them to 
revenge the wrongs which they had ſuſtained. They deſired 
ikewiſe, and with no ſmall carneſtneſs, that they might be 
recuived into the general alliance, and be enrolled among tlie 
other 
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other States. But the Chiefs of the Achæans refuſed to yield 
to this requeſt: declaring, that they had no power to admit 
any new conſcderates, without the conſent of Philip, and the 
reſt of the allies. For that joint Conſederacy was {till ſubſiſt- 
ing, which had been ſolemnly made and ratihed in the time 
ol the Cleomenic War, between the Achæans, and Epirots, 
the Phocæans, Macedonians, Bœotians, Acarnanians, and Theſ- 
lalians. They engaged however to aflift them with their 
torccs, on Condition that thoſe Meiienians, who then were 
preſent, would leave their fons as hoſtages in Lacedæmon; 
that no peace might be concluded with the Ætolians, without 
the knowledge and conicnt of the Achæans. The Lacedæ- 
monians, who had allo raiſed ſome forces, as being included 
in the general contederacy, advanced as far as to the borders 
ot the Megalopolitan territory, and there incamped ; defign- 
wg rather to expect the event, and obſerve the motions of 
the reſt that were in arms, than to diſcharge their office as 
allies. 

Aratus, having thus far accompliſhed his deſigns in ſavour 
of the Metienians, ſent ſome meſſengers to the Ætolians, to 
inform them of the decree that had been made, and to com- 
mand them inſtantly to leave the Meſſenian territory, and not 
to enter Achaia, on pain of being oppoſed as enemies. When 
Scopas and Dorimachus had received the meſſage, and heard 
likewiſe that the Achæans were already met together in arms, 
they judged that, in the preſent circumſtances, it would be 
far moſt prudent to yield obedience to this order. Having 
therefore diſpatched ſome couriers to Cyllene, and to Ariſton 
the Ætolian Pretor, requeſting him to order all the tranſports 
that were then upon the coaſt to fail away in haſte to the 
ifland Phlias, in two days afterwards they began their march, 
carrying with them all the booty, and directed their route to- 


wards Elea. For the Ztolians had bcen always careful to 
preſerve 
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preſerve a cloſe alliance with the Eleans; that through thet: 
means they might obtain a ſecure and ealy paſſage into 
Pcloponneſus, as often as they were inclined to invad- 
that province. Aratus, having remained two days at Meg1- 
/opolis, and ſuffering himſelf too eaſily to be perſuaded, that 
he Ætolians had in earneſt reſolved to leave the country, dil- 
miſſed the Lacedæmonians, and the greater part of the Achu- 
ans alſo, to their reſpective cities: and keeping only three 
thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, together with the 
tires that were under the command of Taurion, he began 
his march towards Patræ, with deſign to follow the Ztolians 
at a moderate diſtance, during their retreat. When Dori- 
machus was informed that Aratus was marching cloſe behind, 
anch attending to his motions, being partly apprehenſive, that 
the Achæans might fall upon him when he was juſt ready to 
embark, and take advantage of the diſorder which would then 
be {pread among the troops, and partly detirous allo to ob- 
tain ſome fair occaſion to excite a war, he gave orders that. 
the plunder ſhould immediately be conveyed under a ſufficient 
guard to Rhium, as if he had deſigned to embark from 
thence; and himſelf at firſt followed with all the forces, to ſup- 
port the convoy. But after ſome time, he ſuddenly turned 
about, and directed his march back again towards Olympia, 
And being informed that Taurion and Aratus, with the forces 
juſt now mentioned, were at this time in the neighbourhood 
ot Clitor, and judging alſo, that it would be ſcarcely poſſible 
to embark his troops at Rhium without the hazard of a battle, 
he relolved to meet and engage the Achzans, while their 
ces not only were ſo inconfiderable in their numbers, but 
cre void of all apprehenſion likewiſe of any ſuch attempt. 
ior ne had conſidered with himſelf, that in caſe he ſhould be 
able o deſcat and diſperſe theſe troops, he might then waſte 
country at his leiſure, and embark in full ſecurity, before 
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Aratus could take the meaſures that were neceſſary for aſſem. 
bling the Achæans again together: or on the other hand, if 
this Magiſtrate ſhould be ſtruck with terror, and refuſe to 
venture on a battle, that his retreat would then be both fake 
and caſy, and might be made alſo at the time which himſelf 
ſhould judge to be the moſt convenient. With theſe ſenti— 
ments, he continued his march forwards, and incamped near 
Methydrium, in the Megalopolitan territory. 
The Achæan Generals, when they received the news that 
the Ætolians were advancing faſt towards them, ſhewed in al 
their conduct ſo entire a want of {kill and judgement, that no 
tolly ever could exceed it. Leaving the neighbourhood of 
Clitor, they went and incamped near Caphyz. And when 
the Silas; marching from Methydrium, had paſſed juſt 
beyond Orchomenus, they led out their forces, and ranged 
them in order of battle in the plain of Caphyæ, having in 
their front the river which ran through the plain. Before the 
wer, there were many trenches alſo of conſiderable depth, 
and not caſy to be paſted. The Ætolians, when they had 
/:cwed theſe obſtacles which lay between them and the ene- 
my, and ſaw likewiſe that the Achæans ſhewed no ſmall ala- 
crity and impatience to engage, not daring to attack them in 
their poſt, as they had at peſt deſigned, marched away in 
cloſe order 198 the hills; deligning to retreat to Oligyr- 
tus; and thinking it ſufficient t, if they could now be able to 
retire, without being ſorced to riſk a battle. The foremoſt o 
their troops were already arrived upon the eminencies, and 
the Cavalry alſo, which cloſed the rear of all the army as they 
marched through the plain, had almoſt gained the hill called 
Propus, when Aratus ſent away his Cavalry and light-armed 
forces under the conduct of Epiſtratus, with orders, that they 
ſhould attack the rear, and endeavour to draw the enemy 
into action. But if this General had reſolved to venture on 


battle, 
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battle, inſtead of falling upon the rear of the Frolians, wh: 
the whole army had already palied the plain, he rather ſhould 
ave charged the foremoit of their troops, as ſoon as they 
began to enter it. For then, as the action would have paſt: 
upon a flat and level ground, the Ætolians muſt have labour 
under many dithculties, on account both of their arms, an 
of the diſpoſition alſo of their troops: while the Achwan-, 
on the contrary, who were armed, and ranged in battle, att. 
> different manner, might kaye cxerted all the force that wa: 
»cculiar to them, and have tought with manifeſt 
But now, having firſt neglected both the place and time 
action that were moſt ſuitable and proper for themſelves, they 
reſolved to begin the fight, when both were favourable to tho 
OY The iſſue therefore of the battle was ſuch as might 
be well expected to reſult from ſo abſurd a conduct. As foon 
as the light- armed forces had begun to ſkirmith with the rear, 
C Ktolian Cavalry, keeping till their ranks, puſhed on 
heir way towards the hill that was before them, in order to 
join their Infantry. Aratus not diſcerning the true intention 
of this ſudden haſte, nor conſidering what it was that was 
1880 now to follow, but being perſuaded that theſe troops 
cady fled before him, ſent away ſome of his heavy Infantru, 
tO Fans t the light-armed forces: and then turning all the 
army upon one of the Wings, he advanced with the grcatcit 
ſpeed towards the enemy. The Etolian Cavalry, having 
gained the extremity of the plain, took their poſt cloſe upon 
the foot of wel Ae and a together the e on both 
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S's vw da ran * 1 2 great alacrity to their aſſiſt. 
And \ when their numbers were ſufficient lor the co: 7 85 
dranced with fury, and in the cloſeſt order, againſt the fore- 
| oſt ranks of the Achzan Cava Ury, and light armed troops. 
he action was for ſome time warm and obſtinate. But as 
he Etolians were ſuperior in their numbers, aud had begun 
V 1 2 tlie 
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the attack from higher ground, the Achæans were at laſſ 
compelled to fly. The heavy forces, that had been ſent to 
upport theſe troops, and who now arrived, in the ſame looſe 
and broken order in which they had marched, being in part 
unable to diſcern the truth of what had happened, and partly 
becauſe they were preſſed by thoſe that were retreating, were 
themſelves alſo forced to turn their backs, and accompany the 
others in their flight. And from hence it happened, that 
though five hundred only of the Achæans were at firſt de- 
feated in the action, yet thoſe that now fled together were 
above two thouſand. The Ætolians ſeized the advantage, and 
purſued the enemy with the greateſt ardour, and with loud 
thouts and cries. The Achzans, imagining that the main 
body of their Infantry ſtill kept the advantageous ground in 
which they had left them in the beginning of the action, at 
firſt retired towards that place; fo that their flight for ſome 
time appeared to be no diſhonourable means of ſafety. But 
when they ſaw that theſe troops allo, having left their poſt, 
were advancing faſt towards them, but in a long and broken 
train; one part immediately fled different ways, towards the 
neighbouring cities; while the reſt, diſordered and confuſed, 
{cil againſt this very Infantry as they approached, and ſpread 
uch conſternation among all the troops, that the rout then 
became complete, without any efforts of the enemy. The 
cities, as we have ſaid, afforded to many of them a ſecure re- 
treat; eſpecially Orchomenus and Caphyæ, which were near. 
Without this advantage, the whole army would have been in 
the utmoſt danger of being all ſhametully deſtroyed upon 
the place. 5 

Such was the end of the battle that was fought near Ca- 
phyz. The Megalopolitans, who had called together all their 
lorces by ſound of trumpet, as ſoon as they heard that the 
Atolians were incamped near Methydrium, arrived in the 
plain, on the very day following the action. But inſtead of 


finding 
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finding their friends alive, and Joining their forces with them 
againſt the enemy, they had now nothing left, but to pay the 
11ſt ſolemn duties to their bodies. Having collected together 
therefore the remains of theſe unhappy men, they buricd 
them in the plain, with all due honours, 

The Ztolians, when they had thus beyond all expectation 
gained the victory by their Cavalry alone and light- armed 
forces, continued their route through the very middle of Pe- 
ſoponneſus. And having, in their march, attempted to take 
by ſtorm the city of Pellene, and plundered likcwiſe all the 
dicyonian territory, they at laſt retired along the way of the 
lithmus. 

Such were the tranſactions, which afforded both the cauſe 
and the pretext alſo of that which was called the Social War: 
and the beginning of it may be fixed from that Decrec, 
which was made ſoon afterwards at Corinth, upon the mo— 
ion and advice of Philip, in a gencral aſſembly ot the Allics, 

H E N the Achæans, within a ſhort time altcr the 


\ late action, were met together to hold the uſual 
Council of the States, all the pcople in general, and every 
dne apart, ſeemed greatly incenſed againſt Aratus; who!c 
conduct was conſidered as the only cauſe of the mis{ortunc 
that had happened to them. Thote therefore, who led the 
ion that oppoſed the intereſts of this Priztor, ſeized the 
vecalion, to inflame the multitude ſtill more againſt him; 
and charged him with ſuch heads of accuſation, as were 
indeed too clear to be refuted. For firſt, it was a maniteſt 
ViEence, that, before his own adminifiration was begun, and 
while the ſupreme command was veſted in another, he had 
'0rvardly engaged in ſuch kind of enterprizes, in Which, as 
mſelf well knew, he had before fo often failed, A feeond, 
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and a greater fault was, that he had ſent the Achæans back 
again to their reſpective cities, while the Ætolians ſtill remained 
in the very heart of Peloponneſus : though it was clear from 
every thing that had been tranſacted, that Dorimachus and 
Scopas had refolved to employ their utmoſt power, to create 
diorders, and excite a war. They reproached him likewiſe, 
with having ventured on a battic, when he was prefled by 
no neccility, and with forces that were ſo inconſiderable in 
their numbers : when on the contrary, he might have retired 
with ſafety to the neighbouring cities; and, when he had firſt 
drawn again together the troops that were diſmiſſed, might 
have marched to engage the enemy, if it ſhould then har: 
been judged expedient, In the laſt place, it was urged 
againſt him, as a fault which merited not the leaſt indul- 
gence, that when he had reſolved to riſk a general battle, he 
lnewed ſo entire a want of ſkill and judgement in the conduct 
oi it: and that, inſtead of taking advantage of the plain, and 
making a proper uſe of his heavy Infantry, he on the con- 
trary began the combat at the very foot of the hills, and with 
his light- armed forces only; though. theſe were circumitances, 
which of all others were the moſt commodious for the cne— 
my, and the beſt adapted to their arms and diſpoſition. 

But notwithſtanding all the weight and importance of the 
charge, when Aratus ſtood up to ſpeak, and reminded thc 
people of the many former ſervices, which his country had. 
received from his adminiſtration ; when he began to anſwer 
to the facts of which he was accuſed ; affirming, that he was 
not the caule of the defeat; and conjuring them to exculc 
au omiſſions or miſtakes, which had perhaps eſcaped him 
during the time of the action; and in general to ſurvey 
things, not with ſharpneſs and ſeverity, but with candour 
2:44 indulgence; the whole Aſſembly made at once a gc- 


nerous effort in his favour, and, by a ſudden change of ſenti- 
ments, 
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ments, turned all their indignation upon the leaders of the 
action that had formed the charge againſt him, and ſubmitted 
to his ſole advice and conduct che meaſures that were after- 
wards to be purſued. 

Theſe things all belong to the hundred-thirty-ninth Olym- 
piad. We now go on to the tranſactions of that 1 755 
followed. 

In this Aſſembly, the Achæans refalved, that ſome deputies 
ſhould be ſent without delay to the Epirots, Bœotians, Pho- 

cans, Acarnanians, and to Philip: to inform them of the 
manner in which the ZEtolians had twice entered Achaia with 
an army, in direct breach of treaties; to demand the ſuc- 
cours, which, by the terms of the alliance, they were ſeve— 
rally -ngnged: to furniſh; and to deſire, that the Mellenians 

allo might be admitted inte the Confederacy. They ordered 

h that the Prætor ſhould draw 1 ther an army of 
ve thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, and march to 
© aſliſtance of the Meſlenians, in caic that their country 

be again invaded : and that he ſhould alſo regulate, 
ih the Lacedæmonians and Meſſenians, the number of the 
oops, both Infantry and Cavalry, which they ſhould feve- 
any de obliged to furniſh, for the common ſervice, With 
wich firmneſs did the 1 ſupport their loſs; and reſolved 
no account to abandon the Meſſenians, or relinquiſh their 
:ift deſign. The Deputics made haſte to diſcharge their com- 
viſion to the ſeveral States. The Pretor levied troops among 
he Achæans, agrecably to the Decree. And the Lacedæ- 
11001ans and Meſlenians conſented cach to raiſe two thouſand 
11% five hundred Foot, and two hundred and fifty Horſe. 
zus the whole army was to conſiſt of ten thouſand Foot, 
«1d a thouſand Horſe. 
{the Ftolians on the other hand, as ſoon as they were aſ- 


(aubled in their General Council, ſormed the project of en- 
tering! 
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tering into a treaty of peace with the Lacedæmonians, the het 


«Vic! - 
{-nians, and the reſt of the allies; deſigning, by this wick 
and pernicious mealure, to ſeparate them from the Achæans. 
At the fainc time they alſo made the following Decree. © Th; 
they would remain in peace with the Achæans, on cor tic: 
that they would depart from their alliance with the Me. 
nians; and, it this ſhould be refuſed, that they would in- 
mediately declare war againit them.“ A proceeding lurcly 
the molt abſurd, that can be well conceived. To be at the 
iame time the allies both of the Meſſenians and Achaans ; 
and yet to threaten the Achæans with a war, in caſe that 
they received the Meſſenians into their alliance, and on the 
other hand, to engage that they would remain in friendſhip 
with them, if they would regard that people as their enemies, 
But from hence it happened, that, by thus forming projects 
that were in the higheſt degree both ſenſcleſs and impracti- 
cable, they left to their injuſtice not the leaſt colour or ſup- 
port from reaſon. | | | 

As ſoon as the Epirots and King Philip had received the 
deputation from the Achæans, they readily conſented, that 
the Mefierians ſhould be admitted into the Confederacy, But 
with regard to the Ætolians, though at firſt indeed they were 
flled with ſome reſentment on account of the late tranſactions, 
yet, becauſe ſuch proceedings were perfectly conſiſtent with 
the manners and habitual practice of this people, as their ſur- 
prize from what had happened was of ſhort continuance, fo 
their indignation alſo ſoon ſubſided, and they reſolved, that they 
would {ti]] remain in peace. So much more eaſily are men 
diſpoſed to pardon a long and continued courſe of wickednels 
and violence, than any new and unexpected inſtance of 1n- 
juſtice, For it was now grown to be the common cuſtom of 
the Ætolians, to pillage continually all the parts of Greece, 
and to make war upon every State, without any previous de- 
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claration of it. Nor would they at any time ſubmit to offer 
the leaſt excuſe, or vindication of their conduct : but even 
laughed at thoſe, who demanded from them any reaſonable ac- 
count, either of their paſt tranſactions, or of their future pro- 
jcas and deſigns. I he Lacedæmonians, who fo lately had 
ceccived their liberty from the generous efforts of the Achæans 
and Antigonus, and who ought to have been reſtrained by 
that conſideration, from purſuing any meaſures that were 're- 
pugnant to the intereſts of the Macedonians and ot Philip, fent 
now in private to the Ætolians, and concluded with them a 
ſecret treaty of friendſhip and alliance. 

While the Achæans were employed in drawing together 
their forces, and in regulating all things that related to the 
ſuccours, which the Lacedæmonians and Meſſenians had en- 
gaged to furniſh ; Scerdilaidas and Demetrius of Pharos, de- 
parting from Illyria with a fleet of ninety frigates, ſailed 
beyond Liſſus, in direct violation of the treaty which had 
been concluded with the Romans. They firſt ſteered their 
courſe together to Pylus, and endeavoured to take the city by 
ſtorm, but were repulſed in the attempt. Demetrius then 
took with him fifty of the veſſels; and failing round the 
Cyclade iflands, he plundered ſome of them, and exacted 
large ſums of money from the reſt : while Scerdilaidas, with 
the forty frigates that were left, directing his courſe back again 
towards Illyria, caſt anchor at Naupactus; truſting to the 
riendſhip of Amynas, king of the Athamanians, to whom he 
was allied in blood. And having through the intervention of 
Agelaus, concluded a treaty alſo with the AÆEtolians, he en— 
aged to join his forces with them againſt the Achæans, on 
condition that he ſhould receive an equal ſhare of all the booty. 
Dorimachus, Scopas, and Agelaus, conſented to the terms 
that were propoſed : and having about the ſame time con- 
caved lome hopes of gaining the city of Cynætha by ſurprize, 
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they drew together all the Ætolian torces, and being Joined 
alſo by the Illyrians, began their march towards Achaia, 

In the mean time Ariſton, the Prætor of the Ztolians, re- 
mained quict at home; and as if he had been ignorant of all 
that was tranſacted, declared aloud, that they had no deſign to 
make war againſt the Achæans, but that the peace ſtill ſubſiſted 
between the two Republicks; acting in this reſpect a moſt 
weak and childiſh part. For what can be more vain or ſenſe- 
leſs, than to hope to conceal the truth under the diſguiſe of 
words, when it is ſhewn in the fulleſt light by the evidence 
of facts ? 

Dorimachus, paſſing through the Achæan territory, ap- 
peared ſuddenly before Cynætha. This city, which was ſituated 
in Arcadia, had for a long time been diſtracted by inteſtine 
tumults; which were carried to fo great exceſs, that many of 
the citizens loſt their lives in thoſe diforders, and many were 
driven into baniſhment, They ſeized in turn upon the for- 
tunes of each other, and made new diviſions of their lands. 
At laſt, the faction that had embraced the intereſts of the 
Achæans, having prevailed againſt the reſt of the inhabitants, 
kept entire poſſeſſion of the city, and received ſome troops for 
their defence, together with a Governor alſo, from Achaia, 
While things were in this condition, and not long before the 
arrival of the Ætolians, thoſe that had been forced to fly, ſent 
a deputation to the reſt who remained maſters of the city, re- 
queſting them to conſent to terms of reconciliation with them, 
and to ſuffer them to return, The citizens, moved by their 
intreaties, ſent ſome deputies to the Achæan States, that the 
agreement might be made with the knowledge and conſent of 
that Republick. The Achæans readily approved of the de- 
ſign : being perſuaded that they ſhould thus be able to retain. 
both parties in their intereſts, for the time to come. For as 
the inhabitants, that were maſters of the city, were already in 
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all points devoted to them, 0 thoſe likewile, who were now 
to be reſtored, could ſcarcely fail of being always ſenſible, that 
they were indebted to the Achæans for their ſafety and return, 
The Cynztheans therefore diſmiſſed the garriſon and governor 
from the city; and brought back the exiles, who were in 
number about three hundred: having firſt exacted ſuch aſſur- 
ances of their fidelity, as are eſteemed the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſacred among mankind. But no ſooner were thele men ad- 
mitted, than, without even waiting till ſome pretext: or occa- 
fon ſhould ariſe, from whence they might renew the paſt 
contentions, they at once engaged in the black deſign, of be- 
traying their benefactors and their country. I am even in- 
clined to think, that in the very moment when they touched 
the ſacred victims, and made a mutual exchange of oaths and 
ſolemn promiſes, they were then revolving in their minds that 
impious project, by which they had reſolved ſo ſoon to inſult 
the Gods, and abuſe the confidence of their fellow-citizens. 
For ſcarcely had they regained their former ſtate, and were 
again aſſociated in the government, when they concerted mea- 
lures with the Ztolians, for delivering the place into their 
hands: nor ſcrupled to involve in one common ruin, both 
thoſe to whom themſelves were juſt before indebted for their 
latety, and that very city alſo, in whoſe lap they had been 
nouriſhed. This treaſon was contrived, and carried into exe- 
cution, in the following manner. 

Among the exiles, there were ſome that were of the 
number of thoſe magiſtrates, who were called Polemarchs : 
w.oſe office it was, to ſhut the gates of the city; to keep 
the keys in their own cuſtody, till they were again ſet open ; 
and to guard the entrance alſo of the gates by day. The 
Atolians had prepared their ladders, and ſtood in readineſs, 
to begin the attack. And when theſe Polemarchs, having 
Killed all thoſe that were ſtationed with them upon the 
Tea: guard, 
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guard, had thrown the gate open to receive them, one part 
entered that way into the city, while the reſt, with the aſſiſt. 
ance of their ladders, gained poſſeſſion of the walls. The 
inhabitants were all ſeized with conſternation, and knew not 
to what meaſures tuey ſhould have recourſe, For as it waz 
not poſlible, to fix themſelves in a body to the gate, becauſe 
the danger threatened equally from the walls ; ſo neither were 
they able, on the other hand, to employ their efforts again: 
thoſe that were entering along the walls, while the reſt advan- 
ced with no leſs ardour through the gate. The Ztolians 
therefore were in a ſhort time maſters of the place. But 
amidſt all the violence and diſorder that enſued, they perform- 
cd one act of great and exemplary juſtice. For the traitors, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance they had been received into the city, were 
the firſt marked out for ſlaughter, and their goods firſt pil- 
laged. The reſt of the inhabitants were forced afterwards to 
undergo the ſame cruel treatment. The Ætolians then ſpread 
themſelves through all the houſes, and penetrated even to the 
foundations of them in ſcarch of plunder ; deſtroying allo 
many of the citizcns in torture, whom they ſuſpected to hay: 
concealed any portion of their wealth or valuable goods. 
Having thus fully fatiated all their cruelty, they left a gar- 
riſon in the place, and directed their march towards Lui. 
And when they arrived at the temple of Diana, which ſtood 
between Clitor and Cynætha, and was eſteemed inviolabiz 
arnong the Greeks, they began to force away the ſacred cattle, 
and to pillage every thing that was within their reach. But 
the Luſſiates, having wiſcly offered to them a part of the fi- 
cred furniture, reftrained their impious purpoſe, and engaged 
them to deſiſt ſrom any greater violence. They continued 
their route therefore, and came and incamped before Clitor. 
In the mean while Aratus, having ſent to Philip to ſollicit 
ſome aſliſtance, made haſte to draw together all the Achæan 
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forces; and demanded alſo from the Lacedemonians and 
Meſtenians, the troops which they had ſeverally engaged to 
furniſh, 

The Atolians, wheti they had firſt in vain endeavoured to 
prev zul on the Clitorians to join their party, and renounce the 
alliance of the Achæans, made their approaches againſt the 
town, and attempted to fcale the walls. But the inhabitants 
maintained their ground with ſo much bravery and firmneſs, 
that they ſoon were forced to abandon the deſign, and re- 
treated back again towards Cynætha; plundering the country 
as they went, and carrying with them alio the ſacred cattle, 

nich they before had left untouched. They at firſt deſigned 
to leave Cynztha to the Eleans : and when this people refuſed 
the offer, they reſolved that they would keep it in their own 
„ eſſion, and appointed Euripides to be the Governor. But 
a thort time atterwards, being alarmed by the report, that 
{ome troops were juſt ready to arrive from Macedon, they ſet 
fre to the city, and then retired, and directed their march to- 
wards Rhium; deſigning to embark their forces there, and to 
return back again to Etolia, 


The M. acedonian General Taurion, being informed of all 
1011013 of the ZEtolians, and of the outrages which they 
100 committed at Cynætha, and hearing alſo that Demetrius of 
Pharos had now brought back his fleet from the Cyclade iſlands 
to th © port of Cenchra, ſent ſome meſſengers to that Prince; 
invitit 2 nm to join the Achæans; to tranſport his veſſels 
ac: the Iſthmus; and to fall upon the Ztolians in their re- 
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n. Demetrius, who had gained a very rich booty in his 
mUtion, though he was forced at laſt to fly with ſome diſ- 
"Face Loſe the Rhodians who had ſent out a fleet againſt 
im, coniented readily to this propoſal, on condition that 
Paurion ſhould defray the charge of tranſporting the veſſels 
_ over, - ot when he had Poe the Iſthmus, he found that 


Le AEtolians had cordp! eted their return two days before, 
Having 
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Having pillaged therefore ſome few places that ſtood moſt 
expoſed along their coaſt, he then ſteered his courſe back to 
Corinth. 

The Lacedæmonians perfidiouſly with-held the ſuccours, 
which by the ſtated regulation they were bound to furniſh : 
and ſent only ſome inconſiderable troops of Horſe, with a 
mall body of Infantry, that thus they might appear not wholly 
to have ſlighted their engagements. Aratus alſo, with the 
Achzan forces, diſplayed rather, upon this occaſion, the cau- 
tion of a Politician, than the courage of a General. For ſo 
entirely was his mind poſſeſſed with the remembrance of the 
late defeat, that he remained ſtill quiet, and attempted no- 
thing. Scopas therefore and Dorimachus accompliſhed at 
their leiſure all that they had deſigned; and returned alſo 
back again with ſafety: though their retreat was made through 
paſles ſo ſtrait and difficult, that a trumpet only might have 
been ſufficient, to gain a victory againſt them. 

With regard to the inhabitants of Cynætha, whoſe mislor- 
tunes we have juſt now mentioned, it is certain, that no peo- 
ple ever were eſteemed fo juſtly to deſerve that cruel treatment 
to which they were expoſed. And fince the Arcadians in 
general have been always celebrated for their virtue through- 
out all Greece; and have obtained the higheſt fame, as well 
by their humane and hoſpitable diſpoſition, as from their 
picty alſo towards the Gods, and their veneration of all things 
lacred ; it may perhaps be uſeful to inquire, from whence 1t 
could ariſe, that the people of this fingle city, though con- 
felled to be Arcadians, ſhould on the contrary be noted for 
the ſavage roughneſs of their lives and manners, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their wickedneſs and cruelty above all the Greeks. 
In my judgement then, this difference has happened from no 
other cauſe, than that the Cynætheans were the firſt and only 
people among the Arcadians, who threw away that Inſtitution 
dich their anceſtors had eſtabliſhed with the greateſt 11 
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and with a nice regard to the natural genius, and peculiar 
diſpoſition of the people of the country: I mean, the diſcipline 
and exerciſe of Muſick : of that genuine and perfect Muſick, 
which is uſeful indeed in every State, but abſolutely neceſſary 
to the people of Arcadia. For we ought by no means to 
adopt the ſentiment that is thrown out by Ephorus in the pre- 
face to his Hiſtory, and which indeed is very unworthy of that 
Writer; “ that Muſick was invented, to deceive and delude 
mankind.” Nor can it be ſuppoſed, that the Lacedemonians, 
and the ancient Cretans, were not influenced by fome good 
reaſon, when, in the place of trumpets, they introduced the 
found of flutes, and harmony of verſe, to animate their ſol- 
diers in the time of battle: or that the firſt Arcadians acted 
without ſtrong neceſſity, who, though their lives and manners, 
n all other points, were rigid and auſtere, incorporated this 
Art into the very eſſence of their government; and obliged 
not their children only, but the young men likewiſe, till they 
had gained the age of thirty years, to perſiſt in the conſtant 
ſtudy and practice of it. For all men know, that Arcadia is 
almoſt the only country, in which the children, even from 
their moſt tender age, are taught to {ing in meaſure the ſongs 
and hymns, that are compoſed in honour of their Gods and 
Heroes: and that afterwards, when they have learned the 
muſick of Timotheus, and Philoxenus, they aſſemble once in 
every Year in the publick theatres, at the Feaſt of Bacchus; 
and there dance with emulation, to the ſound of flutes ; and 
celebrate, according to their proper age, the children thoſe 
that are called the Puerile, and the young men, the Manly 
Games. And even in their private feaſts and meetings, they 
are never known to employ any hired bands. of Muſick for 
their entertainment; but each man is himſelf obliged to ſing 
in turn, For though they may, without ſhame or cenſure, 
diſown all knowledge of every other ſcience, they dare not 
on the one hand diſſemble or deny, that they are ſkilled in 
3 muſick, 
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mulick, fince the laws require, that every one ſhould be in- 
ſtructed in it; nor can they, cn the other hand, refuſe to 6; 
lome proofs of their ſkill when aſked, becauſe ſuch ret] 
would be eſteemed diſhonourable. "They are taught allo to per- 
torm in order all the military ſteps and motions, to the ſound 
oi inſtruments: and this is hkewile practiſed every year in the 
theatres, at the publick charge, and in ſight of all the citizens, 
Now to me it is clearly evident, that the ancients by no 
means introduced theſe cuſtoins, to be the inſtruments o 
iuxury and idle pleaſure : but becauſe they had conſider 
with attention, both the painful and laborious courſe of li., 
to which the Arcadians were accuſtomed ; and the nate 
auſterity allo of their manners, derived to them from that 
and heavy air, which covered the greateſt part of all the“ 
vince, For men will be always found to be in ſome dd 
milated to the climate, in which they live: nor can it bc 
ed to any other cauſe, that in the ſeveral nations of ther 
diſtinct and ſeparated from each other, we behold fo wide a c 
ference, in complexion, features, manners, ci toms. The Arc. 
dians therefore, in order to ſmooth and ſoſten that diſpoſition, 
which was by nature ſo rough and ſtubborn, beſides the cuſtoms 
above deſcribed, appointed frequent feſtivals and ſacrificcs, 
which both ſexes were required to celebrate together; the men 
with women, and the boys with virgins : and in general eſta— 
bliſhed every inſtitution, that could ſerve to render their rugged. 
minds more gentle and compliant, and tame the fiercenels o 
their manners. But the people of Cynætha, having lighted 
all theſe arts, though both their air and ſituation, the moſt 
inclement and unfavourable of any in Arcadia, made ſome 
ſuch remedy more requiſite to them than to the reſt, were 
afterwards cngaged continually in inteſtine tumults and con- 
tentions; till they became at laſt ſo fierce and ſavage, 
that, among all the cities of Greece, there was none in which 
ſo many and ſo great enormities were ever known to be 
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committed. To how deplorable a ſtate this conduct had 5 
laſt reduced them, and how much their manners were de- 
teſted by the Arcadians, may be tully underſtood from that 
which happened to them, when they ſent an embally to La. 
cedæmon, after the time of a dreadful flaughter which had 
been made among them. For in every city of Brandy 
through which their deputies were obliged to pals, they were 
commanded by the publick Crier | inſtantly to be gone. The 
Mantineans alſo expreſſed even ill more ſtrongly flicks abhor- 
rence of them. For as ſoon as they were departed, they made 
a folemn purification of the place; and carried victims in pro- 
ceſſion round the city, and through all their territory. = 
This then may be ſufficient, to exempt the general cuſtoms 
Arcadia from all cenſure ; and at the ſame time to remind 
the pcople of that province, that Muſick was at firſt eſtabliſhed 
1 their government, not for the ſake of vain pleaſure and 
amuſemene but for ſuch ſolid purpoſes, as ſhould engage 
them never to deſert the practice of it. The Cynztheans allo 
oy perhaps draw ſome advantage from theſe reflections ; 
nd, it the Deity ſhould hereafter bleſs them with better ke 
iments may turn their minds towards ſuch diſcipline, as 
/ loiten and improve their manners, and eſpecially to Mu- 
= by which means alone they can ever hope to be divcſted 
of that brutal flerceneſs, by which they have been ſo long diſ- 
1c1ithed. But we ſhall here leave this people: and return 
into the placc, from whence we began our digreſſion. 

Lbs Xtolans, aſter thoſe exploits in Pcloponncſus, Eich 
e bcen defrribed were juſt now returned again in ſafety 
their country, e Philip arrived at Corinth with an 
jm, to aſſiſt the Achæans. Percetving that the enemy was 
e diſpatched his couriers to all the cities of the alliance, 
le ring that ſome perſons might be ſent to Corinth, to FRY 
berate with him on the W that were proper to be taken 
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n common ſervice; and himſelf in the mean while began 
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his march towards Tegea; having received notice, that the 
people of Lacedæmon were diſtracted by inteſtine tumults 
and that much ſlaughter had been committed in the city. 
For the Lacedæmonians, who had been long accuſtomed to 
ſubmit to kingly government, and to pay an unreſtrained obe- 
dience to their Chiefs, having now lately gained their liberty 
by the favour of Antigonus, and finding no monarch at their 
head, were broken into various factions, and all claimed alike 
an equal ſhare in the adminiſtration of the State. Among the 
Erhori, there were two, who made at firſt no open declara- 
tion of their ſentiments; and three, that entered without re- 
ſerve into all the intereſts of the Ætolians; imagining, that 
Philip, on account of his tender age, would be yet unable to 
controul the affairs of Peloponneſus. But when theſe laſt 
perceived, that the Ætolians had left the country much ſooner 
than their hopes had promiſed ; and that Philip alſo was ar- 
rived from Maccdon, before they had expected his approach, 

they began to apprehend, that Adimantus, one of the former 
two, to whom they had opened their intentions, and in vain 
endeavoured to draw him to their party, would not fail to 
carry to the King a full diſcovery of all that had been tranſ- 
acted, Having therefore ſecretly engaged ſome young men in 
their deſign, they publiſhed a decree, that all who were of 
ſufficient age, ſhould meet in arms at the Temple of Minerva, 
to defend the city againſt the Macedonians, An order ſo ſtrange 
and unexpected ſoon drew the people together in crouds to- 
wards the Temple. Adimantus, being deeply grieved at thelc 
proceedings, haſtened to gain the head of all the aſſembly, 
and began to addreſs the people in the following manner. 

„When the ZXtolians, {aid he, our declared and open enc- 
mies, had drawn their forces to the very borders of our coun- 
try, it was then the time to publiſh theſe Decrces, and to al- 
ſemble the Youth in arms: and not when the Macedonians, 
our allies and ſriends, to whom we owe our liberties and 
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{ilety, are advancing with their King towards us.” But as he 
was proceeding in this harangue, fome of the young men 
who had been appointed to the taſks, tell upon him with 
their fyords. They then killed allo Sthenelaus, Alcamenos, 
Thycſtes, Bionidas, with many others ol the citizens. Bus 
Polyphontes, and ſome few beſides, having in time foreſcen tho 
danger, eſcaped {ate to Philip. 
Aſter this tranſaction, the Ephori, who were now ſole 
maſters of the government, ſent fome deputies to Philip, to 
aecuſe the citizens that were ſlain, as having been themſelves 
the authors of the tumult : to requeſt the King, not to ad- 
ance any nearer to them, till the commotion that remained 
om the late ſedition had firſt ſubſided : and in the laſt 
place to aſſure him, that, with regard to the Macedonians, 
they were ready in all points to perform their duty, as juſtice 
or as friendſhip ſhould require. The deputies, having met 
the King near the mountain called Parthenius, diſcharged 
heir commiſſion to him, agreeably to theſe inſtructions. 
When they had ended, Philip ordered them to return imme— 
diately back to Sparta, and acquaint the Ephori, that he de- 
:.-1cd to continue his march forwards, and to incamp ncar 
icga; and that they ſhould fend to him to that place, 


without delay, ſome perſons of ſufficient weight, to delibe- 
ate with him on the meaſures that were proper to be purſued 
n this conjuncture. The Ephori, as ſoon as they had re- 
<cived theſe orders, deputed to the King ten citizens, of 
om Omias was the chief: who when they arrived at Tegea, 
and were admitted into the royal council, began alſo with ac- 
ing Adimantus and his friends, as having been the authors 
the late diſorders, T hey promiſed that they would obſerve 
moſt faithfully the terms of the alliance: and that among al! 
e States, that ſeemed moſt cloſely attached by friendſhip to 
2 King, the Lacedemonians ſhould yield to none in the 
anccrity and zeal, with which they would at all times ſtrive 
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of the ſame kind and purpole, the deputies retire 


The members of the Council were divided in their ſenti. 
ments. For ſome, who were well acquainted with the ſec, 
of ihe late tranſactions, and who knew that Adimantus an 


the reſt nad loſt their lives, on account only of their attach 
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ment to the Macedonians, and that the Lacedæmonians alrcady 
had reſolved to join the Ætolians, adviſed the King to have 
recourſe to ſome excinplary vengeance ; and in a word, to 
puniſn this people with the ſame ſeverity, as that with which 
Alexander puniſhed the inhabitants of Thebes, ſoon after he 
had taken poſiciiion of his kingdom. Others, who were of 
greater age, declared that ſuch treatment would too far ex- 
cced the oflence. They thought however, that it was high!y 
reaſonable, that the men, who had been the caule of the late 
ditorders, ſhould be forced to bear ſome cenſure : that they 
ſhould be diveſted of their offices : and the government be 
leſt to thoſe, who were known to be well diſpoſed towards 
the King. | 
When they had all delivered their opinion, the King him- 
{eli replicd in the following manner; if indeed we can at all 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch an anſwer was his own. For it is icarcely 
credible, that a Youth of ſeventcen Years ſhould be able to de- 
cide with ſuch true judgement, in matters of ſo great impor- 
tance, But when we are writing hiſtory, we are forced always 
to aſcribe every final deciſion that is made in ſuch debates, to 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the ſupreme adminiſtration and 
command : Jeaving it however to the reader to ſuppoſe, that 
the reaſons upon vhich ſuch deciſions are ſupported, werfe at 
tirſt ſuggeſted by the perfons that are near the Prince; 
and cſpccially by thoſe, who are maſters of his private con- 
fdence, In the preſent inſtance, it ſeems moſt probable, 
that Aratus furniſhed the opinion, which was now delivered 
by the King. 
He 
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Ne ſaid then, © that in the caſe of thoſe diforders, and acts 
of violence, that were at any time committed by the Allies 
among themſelves, his duty might perhaps require him fo far 
to int-rpoſe, as to acquaint them with his ſentiments, and cn- 
Jeavour to compole their breaches, and correct all that was 
miſs, by exhortations or by letters: but that ſuch offences 
as were crimes againit the general Confederacy, requircd 
i -noral and a publick puniſhment ; and that too from all 
1. oj, in common. That as the Lacedæmonians had been 
+ 1iic, of 10 open violation of the laws of this Confederacy, 
on the contrary had engaged by the moſt ſolemn pro- 
that they would faithfully perform the conditions of it, 
ned to be by no means juſt or reaſonable, that any kind 
city ſhould be ſhewn towards them. He added like- 
„chat it could ſcarcely fail to draw upon himſelf the cen- 
of iazakind, if now, from ſo {light a cauſe, he ſhould re- 
oe to act with rigour againſt this people, whom his Father 
not long before had treated with the utmoſt gentleneſs, even 
after he had conquered them as enemies.“ Do 
As ſoon then as it was decided, that no farther inquiry 
ſhould be made concerning the late tranſactions, the King 
{ent Petræus, one of his friends, together with Omias, to La- 
c:dzmon :; to exhort the people ſtill to adhere to the intereſts 
of the Macedonians, and to confirm ane the alliance, by a 
mutual exchange of oaths, He then decamped, and returned 
again to Corinth: having ſhewn, in this generous treatment 
of the Lacedæmonians, ſuch a ſpecimen of his mind and in- 
elinations, as filled the Allies with the faireſt hopes, 
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II E King being now met at Corinth by the deputic; 
from the confederate States, held a general Council, 
to deliberate on the meaſures that were proper to be taken 
againlt the Ætolians. The Pœotians accuſed them, of having 
plundered the temple of Itonian Minerva, during the time of 
peace. The Phocæans, that they had armed ſome forces, with 
deſign to poſſeſs themſelves of Ambryſus and Daulis. The 
Epirots, that they had waſted all their province. And the 
Acarnanians, that they had attempted to take Thyreum by 
ſurprize. The Achæans alſo related at large, in what mannc: 
they had gained poſſeſſion of Clarium, in the Megalopolitan 
territory: waſted all the lands of the Patræans and Pharæans: 
ſacked the city of Cynætha: pillaged the Temple of Diana at 
Luſſi: laid ſiege to Clitor : made an attack by ſea upon Py- 
lus : and by land likewiſe, being aſſiſted by the Illyrians, had 
attempted to ſtorm the city of Megalopalis, when it was jut! 
now beginning to be filled again with people, in order to rc- 
duce it to it's late deſolate ſtate. | 
When the Council had heard all theſe complaints, it was 
with one voice agreed, that war ſhould be declared againſt 
the Ætolians. They made therefore a Decree, in which, 
having firſt recited the ſeveral accuſations juſt now mentioned, 
they declared; © that they would immediately employ all 
their force, in favour of the allies, to recover every city, and 
every province, which the Ætolians had uſurped, from the 
time ol the death of Demetrius the Father of Philip. That 
thoſe, who had been compelled by the neceſſity of times and 
circumſtances to aſſociate themſelves with the Ztolian Re- 
publick, ſhould be reinſtated in their own proper government; 
ſhould poſſeſs their towns and territories, iree from "plans: 
; an 
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ind diſcharged from tribute; ſhould enjoy their liberty en- 
tire; and be governed by the cuftoms of their anceſtors. 
And in the laſt place, that the power and laws of the Am- 
»hityons ſhould be again reſtored ; together with the Temple 
libetbiſe, and all the juriſdiction, of which the Mtolians had 
deprived them.“ This Decree was made in the firſt year of 
he hundred-forticth Olympiad ; and from hence began the 
% cial War. A war founded altogether upon Juſtice : and 
ſuch as was indeed the fair and neceſſary conſequence of the 
paſt diſorders. 

The Council then ſent ſome deputics to all the Allies, that 
the Decree might be confirmed in every State, in a general 
aſſembly of the people, and war be declared againſt the Æto- 
ans, in every ſeparate province. At the ſame time, Philip 
inlormed the Ztolians alſo by a letter, that if there was any 
thing that could be urged in anſwer to the accuſations with 
which they had been charged, they might now appear before 
the Council, and enter upon their defence: but that it was 
the very height of folly, to perſuade themſelves, that becauſe 
hey had robbed and pillaged all the parts of Greece before 
hottilities had been declared by any Decree of their Repub- 
ick, the States muſt therefore quietly ſubmit to the injuſtice; 
or, in caſe that they prepared to puniſh it, be confidered as 
the authors of the war. | 

The Chiefs of the Ztolians, having reccived the letter, 
appointed at firſt a certain day, upon which they promiſed 
[hat they would meet the King at Rhium; imagining, that 
Philip would refuſe to come. But when they heard that he 
was arrived, they ſent a courier to acquaint him, that as the 
General Council of the Ætolians was not yet aſſembled, they 
11d no power of themſelves to enter into any deliberations, in 
things which concerned the whole Republick. 

The Achæans, as ſoon as they were met together at Egium, 
+ ic uſual time of holding their Aſſemblies, with one voice 
confirmed 
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Council, made a long diſcourſe ; which the Achæans receive 


voice of the public crier, that they reſtored to liberty all tie 
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confirmed the Decree, and made publick proclamation of w. 
againſt the Ztolians. The King, who was preſent in th. 


with the greateſt marks of favour, and renewed with him «| 
the obligations of fidelity and friendſhip, which they had mac, 
in former times to any of his anceſtors, 

About this time alſo, the Ætolians, being aſſembled tg 
elect their magiſtrates, made choice of Scopas to be Prætor; 
the very man who was the cauſe of all the late diforder., 
What ſhall we ſay of this proceeding ? Not to declare war by 
any publick Decree, and yet to aſſemble the people together 
in arms, to 1nvade and pillage every neighbouring State ; and 
inſtead of puniſhing the authors of this violence, to receive 
them with rewards and honours, and to advance them to the 
higheſt magiſtracies ; ſuch a conduct muſt ſurely be con- 
ſidered as a moſt conſummate piece of wickedneſs; and 
ſuch as cannot be expreſſed in any ſofter language. The 
tollowing examples may ſerve more clearly to explain the 
nature of this baſeneſs. When Phebidas had by treachery 
ſeized the citadel of Thebes that was called Cadmea, the La- 
cedæmonians puniſhed indeed the author of that diſhonour- 
able action, but ſuffered the garriſon ſtill to keep poſſeſſion 
of the citadel ; and pretended, that they had made full ſati. 
faction for the injuſtice, by chaſtiſing him who had contrived 
the perfidy : whereas it was clear to all, that the Theban: 
could be neither ſafe nor free, unleſs the garriſon alſo was 
withdrawn, The ſame people likewiſe, after the general 
peace had been concluded by Antalcidas, declared by the 


States of Greece, and left them to be governed by their ow 
proper laws: when at the ſame time they refuſed to remove 
the magiſtrates who preſided, under their apointment, 1. 


every city, And afterwards, when they had ſubdued - 
Mantincans, their allies and friends, and forced them Sal 
oly 
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ſolve their government, they pretended, that chey had done 
them no kind of wrong; ſince they had only taken them from 
one city, to ſettle them in many. But ſurely it is no lels a 
proof of folly, than of wickedneſs, for any people to conceive, 
that, becauſe themſelves have wilfully ſhut their eyes, all man- 
kind beſides muſt be therefore blind. And indeed this con- 
duct proved the ſource of ſuch great calamities, both to the 
Lacedzmonians and Ztolians, that thoſe who are wiſe will 
on no account be ever led to imitate it, either in their pri- 
vate affairs, or in the publick government of States. 

The King, when he had regulated all things with the 
| Achzans, retired back again to Macedon with his army, and 
began to make the neceſſary preparations for the war. The 
Decree, that had now been made, had raiſed him high in the 
eſteem, not only of the Allies, but of all the people of Greece, 
who were filled with the nobleſt expectations, trom the proots 
which he had already ſhewn of gentleneſs and moderation, 
and of ſuch true greatneſs as was worthy of a King. 

Theſe things were all tranſacted at the time in which An- 
nibal, having ſubdued the other parts of Spain that were be- 
yond the Iberus, was preparing to beſiege Saguntum. Now, 
it the motions and firſt progreſs of this General had in any 
manner been connected with the affairs of Greece, we ſhould 
have joined and interwoven the hiſtory of the latter, in it's 
due place and order, with the relation which we gave of the 
former in the preceding Book. But becauſe the wars that 
now broke out in Italy, in Greece, and Aſia, had each a 
beginning diſtinct and peculiar to themſelves, though they 
all were terminated in one common end, it ſeemed molt 
proper, that we ſhould give alſo a diſtint and ſeparate ac- 
count of each, till we arrived at the time in which they were 
blended firſt together, and began to move in one direction 
towards the ſame ſingle point. By this method, we ſhall be 
ble to explain with greater clearneſs, not only the commence- 
Vor. I. 3 B ments 
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ments of theſe wars, but all the circumſtances alſo that be- 
longed to their firſt connection; the time and manner of which, 
together with the cauſes of it, have already been in part re- 
marked; and ſhall afterwards unite them all in one common 
Hiſtory. This connection firſt was made, in the third year 
of the hunared-fortieth Olympiad, ſoon after the concluſion 
of the Social War. From the end of this war therefore, we 
{hall include, as we have ſaid, in one general Hiſtory, all the 
events that followed ; intermixing them together in their pro- 
per place and order. But before that period, we ſhall treat of 
every one diſtinctly: taking care however ſtill to remind the 
reader, which among thoſe tranſactions, that are deſcribed in 
the preceding Book, were coincident with the events which we 
are now going to relate, For thus the whole narration will 
be rendered eaſy and intelligible : and the importance alſo of 
the ſubjects will appear with more advantage, and will ſtrike 
the mind with a greater force. 

The King, during the time of winter, which he paſſed in 
Macedon, levied troops with the greateſt diligence ; and made 
alſo the preparations that were neceſſary, to ſecure his king- 
dom againſt the attempts of thoſe barbarians, who lived upon 
the borders of it. He afterwards went to hold a private con- 
ference with Scerdilaidas. And having truſted himſelf boldly 
in his hands, and preſſed him to join in the alliance, and be- 
come a confederate in the war, he prevailed without much dit- 
ficulty : partly by engaging to aſſiſt him in reducing certain 
places in Illyria;z and partly alſo by enumerating all thoſe 
ſubjects of complaint, which it was no hard taſk to find againſt 
the Atolians. For the wrongs and injuries, that are com- 
mitted by publick States, differ in no reſpect from thoſe that 
are done by private men, except only in their number and 
importance. It may alſo be remarked, that ſocieties of thieves 
and robbers arc uſually broken by no other means, than be- 
cauſe the perſons, of whom they are compoſed, fail to render 
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juſtice to cach other, and are falſe to their own mutual cn- 
gagements. And this it was that happened now to the to- 
lians. They had promiſed to allot to Scerdilaidas a certain 
part of all the plunder, it he would join his forces with them, 
to invade Achaia. But when this was done, and they had 
ſacked the city of Cynætha, and carried away great numbers 
Noth of ſlaves and cattle, they excluded him even from the 
malleſt ſhare, in the diviſion of the booty. As his mind 
therefore was already filled with a ſenſe of this injuſtice, no 
ſooner had Philip ſlightly mentioned the wrongs which he 
had received, than he entered readily into all that was pro- 
poſed, and conſented to Join in the confederacy, upon theſe 
conditions: that twenty Talents ſhould be paid to him every 
year; and that on his part, he ſhould arm thirty frigates, and 
carry on the war by ſea againſt the Ætolians. 
While the King was thus employed, the Deputics, that 
were ſent to all the allies, came firſt to Acarnania, and dif- 
charged their commiſſion there. The Acarnanians, honeſt 
and ingenuous, confirmed immediately the Decree, and de- 
clared war againſt the tolians, without any heſitation or re- 
ſerve. And yet of all the States of Greece, this people might 
moſt reaſonably have been excuſed, it they had fought pre- 
tences for delay; had been ſlow in making any declaration of 
their ſentiments; and in a word, had altogether feared to 
draw upon themſelves the vengeance of their neighbours. For 
as they were cloſely joined to the confines of the Mtolian ter- 
ritory, ſo their country likewiſe was open and detencelcls, 
and an eaſy prey to every enemy. And, which was {till of 
more conſiderable moment, the hatred allo, which they had 
7 : ; 2 
inewn againſt the Ætolians, had involved them, not long 
before this time, in very great calamities, But men, that arc 
brave and generous, will force all conſiderations to fall before 
their duty. And ſo ſtrongly was this virtue rooted in the 
Acarnanians, that, though their State was extremely weak 
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and feeble, they had ſcarcely in any times been known to 
ſwerve from the practice of it. In every conjuncture thereſore 
that is dangerous and difficult, an alliance with this people 
ought by no means to be ſlighted, but ſhould rather be em- 
braced with cagerneſs: ſince among all the Greeks, there are 
none who have ſhewn a warmer love of liberty, or a more 
unalterable ſteadineſs in all their conduct. 

The Epirots on the contrary, when they had received the 
deputies, confirmed indeed the Decree, but refuſed to make 
any declaration of war againſt the Ætolians, till Philip ſhould 
have firſt declared it. At the ſame time they aſſured the de- 
puties that were then preſent from Ztolia, that they would 
ſtill remain in peace. And thus they acted both a double and 
diſhonourable part. An embaſſy was ſent alſo to king Ptolemy; 
to requeſt him not to aſſiſt the Ætolians with any kind of 
ſupplies or money for the war, in oppoſition to Philip and the 
allies. 

But the Meſſenians, for whoſe ſake chiefly the confederacy 
was formed, refuſed to bear any part in the war, unleſs the 
city of Phigalea, which ſtood upon the borders of their pro- 
vince, ſhould firſt be ſeparated from the Ætolian government, 
This reſolution, to which the Ephori of the Meſſenians, 
Oenis and Nicippus, with ſome others of the oligarchical leaders, 
had forced the people to conſent, was in my judgement the 
moſt ſenſeleſs and abſurd, that could be taken in the preſent 
circumſtances. It is true indeed, that the calamities of war are 
ſuch as may well be dreaded: but not in ſo great degree, as that, 
rather than engage in it, we ſhould ſubmit with tameneſs to 
bear every injury. For to what purpoſe do we ſo highly prize 
an equality in government, the liberty of ſpeaking all our ſen- 
timents, and the glorious name of freedom, if nothing is to be 
preſerred to peace? Muſt we then approve of the conduct of 
the Thebans, who in the time of the wars againſt the Medes, 


which threatened the deſtruction of all the States of Greece, 
| ſeparated 
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| ſeparated. themſelves from the common danger, and were led 
by their fears to embrace thoſe meaſures, which proved after- 
wards ſo fatal to them ? Or can we applaud the ſentiments of 
their poet Pindar; who, in flattery to the judgement of his 
country, adviſes all the citizens, to place their only hopes of 
ſafety in repoſe; and to ſcek, as he expreſſes it, 


The radiant ſplendors of majeſtick Peace? 


For theſe ſentiments, that appeared ſo plauſible and ſpecious, 
were found in the event to be not leſs pernicious than diſ- 
honourable. In a word, as no acquiſition is more to be 
eſteemed than peace, when it leaves us in poſſeſſion of our 
honour and lawtul rights; ſo on the other hand, whenever it 
is joined with Joſs of freedom, or with infamy, nothing can 
be more deteſtable or fatal. 
Now the Meſſenians, whoſe counſels all were governed by 
a faction of a few, had always been miſled, by motives which 
reſpected only the private intereſts of the Oligarchy, and had 
courted peace with much too great an earneſtneſs. For 
though, in conſequence of this attention to their caſe, they had 
cicaped the ſtorms that ſeemed to threaten them in many dif- 
ticult conjunctures; yet on the other hand, while they perſiſted 
till unalterably in this conduct, the danger, which they ought 
chiefly to have dreaded, gained inſenſibly ſo great ſtrength 
againſt them, that their country was at laſt forced to ſtruggle 
with the worſt calamities : which might indeed have all been 
obviated, if they had been careful only to purſue the meaſures 
that were neceſſary, with regard to the people that were 
{ituated neareſt to them, and who were the moſt powerful 
likewiſe of all the States of Peloponneſus, or rather of all 
Greece; I mean the Lacedæmonians and Arcadians : the for- 
mer of whom had ſhewn an implacable enmity againſt them, 
cven from their firſt ſettlement in the country, without being 
able to provoke them to any generous efforts of refentment ; 
| ” 8 He 
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while the latter guarded all their intereſts with care, and 
treated them with favour and affection, which they neglected 
to cheriſh or maintain. From hence it happened, that while 
theſe two States were engaged in war, either againſt each 
other, or with any more diſtant enemies, the Meſſenians, ſa- 
voured by the times, paſſed their lives in full ſecurity and 
repoſe. But when the Lacedzmonians were at laſt wholl 
diſincumbered from all other wars, and had leiſure to em loy 
their ſtrength againſt them; being then unable of themſelves 
to reſiſt an enemy whoſe force was far ſuperior to their own, 
and having neglected allo to gain in time ſuch firm and honeſt 
friends, as might have ſtood together with them under every 
danger, they were forced either to ſubmit to the very vileſt 
ſervitude, or to abandon their habitations and their country, 
together with their wives and children. And to this miſerable 
alternative have they otten been reduced ; even within the 
times, that are not far diſtant from the preſent. For my own 
part, it is my earneſt wiſh, that the agreement which now 
ſubfiſts among the States of Peloponneſus may ſtill continue 
to acquire new ſtrength ; and that they may never want the 
advice, which I am going to offer, But it the bonds of this 
confederacy ſhould ever be again diſſolved, I am fully aſſured, 
that there is no other way, by which the Meſſenians and Arca- 
dians can hope long to remain in the poſſeſſion of their coun- 
try, than by embracing the ſentiments of Epaminondas, and 
maintaining ſtill, in every conjuncture, the cloſeſt union both 
of intereſts and counſels, without diſſimulation or reſerve. It 
may add perhaps ſome weight to my opinion, if we conſider 
what was in this reſpe& the conduct of theſe two States in 
ancient times. Now, among many other things that might 
be mentioned, it is reported by Calliſthenes, that the Meſic- 
nians, in the time of Ariſtomenes, erected a Column near the 
altar of Lyczan Jupiter, and inſcribed upon it the following 
verſes: | | 
At 
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At laſt ſtern Juſtice ſeals the Tyrant's doom. 


Led by the Gods, Meſſenia's injur'd land 
Soon found the Traitor through his dark diſguiſe : 
Vain was his hope, to ſhun heav'n's vengeſul hand, 
Or veil his perj'ry from Jove's piercing eyes. 
All hail, the ſov'reign King! the Lord of fate! 


Ever propitious prove, and bleſs Arcadia's State. 


From this Inſcription, in which they thus implore the 
Gods to protect Arcadia, we may judge, that the Meſſenians 
were willing to acknowledge, that they regarded this Pro- 
vince as their ſecond country, after they had Joſt their own. 
And indeed they had good reaſon ſo to regard it. For when 
they were driven from their country, in the time of thoſe wars 
in which they were engaged under the conduct of Ariſtomenes, 
the Arcadians not only yielded to them the protection of their 
State, and admitted them to the rights of citizens, but gave 
their daughters alſo, by a publick decree, to the young Meſ- 
{enians that were of age to marry. And having made inquiry 
likcwiſe into the guilt of their own king Ariſtocrates, who had 
baſcly deſerted the Meſſenians in the combat that was called 
the Battle of the Trenches, they deſtroyed the traitor, and 
extirpated alſo all his race, But without looking back to an 
age fo far removed, that which happened about the time in 
which Megalopolis and Meſſene began to be inhabited, may 
ſerve fully to confirm the point which I am labouring to eſta- 
blith. After the battle of Mantinea, in which the death of 
Epaminondas left the victory doubtful, the Lacedemonians 
employed all their efforts, to exclude the people of Meſſenia 
from the general treaty: having flattered themſelves with ſe— 
cret hopes, that they ſhould ſoon become the maſters of that 
province. But the Megalopolitans, with all the States that 
were confederates with the Arcadians, ſupported the Meſſeni- 
ans with ſo much ſteadineſs and zeal, that they were receive 
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by the allies, and included in the peace; while the Laceda. 
monians alone, of all the Greeks, were themſelves excluded 
from it. This then may be ſufficient to ſhew the truth of a 
that I have now advanced. And from hence the Mefleniar: 
and Arcadians may be taught, to remember always the mis 
fortunes, that have been brought upon their country by the 
Lacedæmonians, in former times; and to remain ſo firmly 
joined together in the bonds of mutual confidence and friend- 
thip, that they never may be moved, either by the dread of 
an enemy, or by any unreaſonable love of peace, to deſert 
each other in the time of danger. But we ſhall now return 
from this digreſſion. 

The Lacedzmonians acted, upon this occaſion, in a man- 
ner not unſuitable to their uſual conduct: for they diſmiſſed 
the deputies, that were ſent to them from the allies, without 
any anſwer. Such was the conſequence of their late wicked 
and abſurd proceedings; which had involved them in ſo great 
doubt and difficulty, that they knew not to what meaſures 
they ought now to have recourſe. So true it is, that raſh and 
deſperate projects molt frequently reduce men in the end to 
an utter incapacity, either to think, or act. 

But not long atterwards, when new Ephori were elected in 
the city, the faction that had been the cauſe of the late dil- 
orders, and of the ſlaughter that was then committed, ſent to 
the Ætolians, and deſired that ſome perſon might be deputed 
to them in the name of the Republick. The Ztolians con- 
ſented readily to this requeſt. And when their Deputy, who 
was named Machatas, arrived ſoon afterwards at Lacedzmon, 
the men, by whoſe advice he had been ſent, prefſed the 
Ephori, that he might be allowed to ſpeak in an aſſembly ot 
the people. They demanded likewiſe, that ſome Kings ſhould 
be elected without delay, as the laws required; and the em- 
pire of the Heraclidz no longer lie diſſolved. The Ephori, who 
were in every point diſpleaſed with the proceeding, but were 
too weak to reſiſt the violence of thoſe that drove it on; 2 

who 
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who apprehended alſo, that, in caſe they {ſhould refuſe to 
comply with theſe demands, the young men might bu cn- 
gaged in ſome attempt againſt them; conſented to alloy an 
aſſembly of the people to Machatas: but with regard to the 
propoſal for reſtoring kingly government, they ſaid, that 
they would deliberate together concerning it, at ſome ſuture 
time. 

When the people were aſſembled, Machatas preſſed them, 
in a long diſcourſe, to join their arms with the Ætolians. Hz 
boldly charged the Macedonians with many accuſations that 
were vain and groundleſs: and on the other hand, beſtowed 
ſuch praiſes on his own Republick, as were not leſs abſurd 
than falſe. As ſoon as he had ended, the debates that 
followed were long and vehement. For ſome, ſupporting all 
that had been urged in favour of the Ætolians, adviſed the 
aſſembly to accept the alliance that was offered; while others 
laboured, not leſs warmly, to diſſuade it. After ſome time 
however, when the oldeſt men roſe up to ſpeak, and reminded 
the people, on the one hand, of the many favours that had 
been heaped upon them by Antigonus and the Macedonians, 
and on the other hand, recounted all the injuries, which they 
had received from Timæus and Charixenus ; when the Ato— 
lians with a numerous army waſted all their country, led 
their people into ſlavery, and even attempted to take Sparta 
by ſurprize and force, having brought back the Exiles, to 
alſiſt in the deſign; the whole aſſembly was at once prevailed 
on to embrace the ſentiments that were moſt contrary to the 
Etolians, and to remain firm in their alliance with the Ma- 
cedonians and with Philip. Machatas therefore returned back 
gain to his country, without having obtained the end of his 
dommiſſion. | 

But thoſe, who had been the authors of the former tumult, 
refolved that things ſhould not long remain in their preſent 


late. Having gained” therefore ſome of the young men of the 
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city to their party, they formed a ſecond attempt, which was 
indeed moſt horrible and impious. There was a certain Sa- 
crifice, of old inſtitution in the country, in honour of Miner- 
va; at which the cuſtom was, that all the Youth of the city 
thould appear in arms, and walk in proceſſion to the temple; 
while the Ephori ſtood waiting round the Shrine, ready to 
perform the ſacred offices. At the time then of this ſolemn 
teſtival, ſome of the young men that were armed to attend 
the ceremony, fell ſuddenly upon the Magiſtrates, as they 
were buſied in the ſacrifice, and ſlew them. Yet ſuch was 
the ſanity of this Temple, that it had afforded always an 
inviolable refuge, even to men that were condemned to die. 
But fo little was it now reſpected by theſe daring and inhuman 
wretches, that they made no ſcruple to pollute the venerable 
place, with the blood of all the Ephori; and to kill them 
even at the very altar, and round the ſacred table of the 
Goddeſs. Afterwards, that they might fully accompliſh all 
their purpoſe, they killed alſo Gyridas, with others of the 
oldeft men. And having forced the reſt, that were averſe to 
their deſigns, to retire from the city, they choſe new Ephori 
from their own faction, and immediately concluded an alliance 
with the ZEtolians. The cauſe of all this violence was partly 
their hatred of the Achæans; partly their ingratitude towards 
the Macedonians ; and in part likewiſe, their ſenſeleſs diſre- 
gard of all mankind. To which we may alſo add, what 
indeed was of the greateſt weight, the affection which they 
{till retained for Cleomenes; and the conſtant expectation 
which they cheriſhed, that this Prince would return to them 
again in ſaſety. Thus it is that men who are acquainted with 
the arts of life, and whoſe manners are gentle and engaging, 
not only win the eſteem and affection of mankind when they 
are preſcnt with them; but even in the time of long and 
diſtant abſence, leave behind them ſuch ſtrong ſparks of 1n- 


clination and deſire, as are not caſily extinguiſhed, For not 
| te 
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to mention other circumſtances, during three whole years 
which now had paſſed, ſince Cleomenes was forced to deſert 
his kingdom, the Lacedæmonians, though in other points 
their State was ſtill adminiſtered according to the ancient 
laws, had ſhewn not even the leaſt deſire to appoint other 
kings. But no {ooner had the news of his death arrived : 
Sparta, than both the people and the Ephori reſolved tha 
ſome ſhould be elected without delay. The Ephori therefore, 
who belonged, as we have ſaid, to the faction that had Sued 
the late diſorders, and concluded an alliance with the to- 
lians, made choice of one who had a clcar and unconteited 
right to bear the office. This was Ageſipolis, who had not 
yet arrived indeed at perfect age, but was the ſon of Ageſi- 
polis, whoſe father Cleombrotus, when Leonidas was driven 
from Sparta, had ſucceeded to the kingdom, as being the nex 
in blood to that Prince. At the ſame time they named, as 
Tutor to the King, Cleomenes, who was the fon allo ot 
* eombrotus, and brother of Ageſipolis. But with regard to 
the other royal Houſe, though there were now two ſons re- 
maining from a daughter of Hippomedon, by Archidamus the 
ſon of Zudamidas; ; and though Hippomedon himteli was ſtill 
alive, who was the ſon of Ageſilaus, and grandſon of Euda- 
nidas z and though there were many others allo, that were 
allied in a more remote degree to the branches of this family; 
vet all their claims were dilregardec : and L yeurgus was ad- 
vanced to be the other King; among whoſe anceitors, there 
was none that ever had poſſeſſed the regal ene But by 
21ving only a ſingle Talent to cach of the Ephori, he became 
d once a e from the race of Hercules, and a King 
of Sparta. So caſy oftentimes is the purchaſe cycn of the 
greateſt honours. But from hence it happened, that not the 
chiles or remote poſterity, but themiclves who had made 
the choice, were the firſt that felt the puniſhment, that was 
due to their imprudence. 
30 2 Machatas, 
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Machatas, being informed of all that had been done in 
Sparta, returned back again to that city, and preſſed the 
LEphori and the Kings, to begin the war without delay, 
againſt the Achæans. He repreſented to them, that this Wis 
the only meaſure, by which they could hope effectually to 
break all contention, and defeat the attempts of thoſe, Who 
both in Lacedæmon and in Ætolia likewiſe, were ſtill labour 
ing to obſtruct the alliance. And having thus, without great 
difficulty, accompliſhed his deſign, and engaged theſe fooliſh 
magiſtrates to approve of all that was propoſed, he went back 
again to his own country. Lycurgus then drew together a 
body of troops; and having added to them alſo ſome of the 
ſorces of the city, he fell ſuddenly upon the Argian territory, 
before the people, who were perſuaded that the peace ſtil] 
lubfiſted, had taken any meaſures for their ſecurity or defence. 
He made himſelt maſter therefore in the very firſt aſſault of 
Polichna, Praſiæ, Leucæ, and Cyphanta. He endeavoured 
alſo to take by ſom Glympes and Zarax; but was repulſed 
in the attempt. After theſe exploits, the e ee. made 
publick proclamation of the war. The Eleans alſo were pre- 
wailed on by Machatas, who repeated to them the ſame diſ— 
courſe which he had made at Lace etc to turn their arms 
againſt the Achæans. And thus the Etolians, finding that 
all things had conſpired with their deſigns, Sd upon the 
war with alacrity and confidence; while the Achæans on the 
contrary were dejected and diſtreſſed. For Philip, upon 
whom their chief ſtrength and hopes were founded, had not 
yet completed all his preparations :_ the Epirots ſtill formed 
pretcnces for delay: the Meſſenians remained inactive: and 
zaſtly the ZEtolians, being thus favourcd by the ſenſeleſs con- 
duct of the Lacede Smonians and Elcans, had already as it 
were incloſed them upon every {ide with war. 
The Pratorſhip of Aratus was juſt now ready to expire, 
and his Sen Aratus was appointed to ſucceed him. 1 he 
Etolian 
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Etolian Prætor Scopas had performed about half the courſe 
F his adminiſtration. For the Ztolians were accuſtomed to 
dect their magiſtrates, immediately after the time of the au- 
tumnal Equinox: and the Achæans, at the riſing of the Pleia- 
des. As ſoon then as the younger Aratus had entered upon 
the duties of his office, the ſpring being now advanced, all 
things every where began at once to haften 3 into action. F or it 
was now, that Annibal was preparing to beſiege Sagunturn ; 
and that the Romans ſent an army into Illyria, to chattilc 
Demetrius: that Antiochus, having gained poſſeſſion, by the 
treachery of Theodotus, of Tyre and Ptolemais, reſolved to 
uſurp the ſovereignty of Cœleſyria; and that Ptolemy, on the 
other hand, drew together all his forces to oppoſe him. At 
the fame time Lycurgus, following in his conduct the example 
o: Cleomencs, laid fiege to Athenæum in the Megalopolitan 
territory: he Achæans collected a numerous body of merce— 
nary troops, both Infantry and Cavalry, to ſecure their coun - 
try from the war that was ready to ſurround them: and Phi- 
ip allo began his march from Macedon, at the head of ten 
thouſand Macedonians heavy-armed, five thouſand Peltaſtæ, 
and eight hundred Horſe. And laſtly, while all theſe great 
ind important armaments were thus ready to be carried into 
action, the Rhodians likewiſe began their war upon the 


people ot Byzantium, from the cauſes which I am now going 
50 relate. 


C HA p. v. 


t UM, of all the cities in the world, is the 


moſt happy in it's fituation, with reſpect to the fea : 


being not only ſecure on that fide from all enemies, but pol- 
Td alſo of the means of obtaining every kind of neceſſaries 
in the greateſt plenty. But with reſpect to the land, there is 
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Carcely any place that has ſo little claim to theſe advantages, 
With regard to the ſea, the Byzantines, ſtanding cloſe upon 
the entrance of the Pontus, command ſo abſolutely all that 
paſlage, that it is not poſhble for any merchant to fail 
through it, or return, without their permiſſion : and from 
hence they are the maſters of all thoſe commodities, which 
arc drawn in various kinds {rom the countries that lie round 
this ſea, to ſatisſy the wants or the conveniences, of other 
men. For among the things that are neceſſary for uſe, they 
ſupply the Greeks with leather, and with great numbers of 
very ſerviceable ſlaves. And with regard to thoſe that arc 
eſteemed conveniences, they ſend honey and wax, with all 
kinds of ſcaſoned and ſalted meats : taking from us in ex 
change our own ſuperfluous commodities ; oil, and every ſort 
of wine. They ſometimes allo furniſh us with corn; and 
{ometimes receive it from us; as the wants of either may re- 
quire, Now it is certain that the Greeks muſt either be en- 
cluded wholly from this commerce, or be deprived at leaſt ot 
all it's chief advantages, if ever the Byzantines ſhould engage 
in any ill deſigns againſt them, and be joined in friendſhip 
with the barbarous people of Galatia, or rather with thoſe ot 
Thrace ; or even indeed, if they ſhould ever be diſpoſed to 
leave the country. For as well by reaſon of the extreme nar- 
rownels of the paſſage, as from the numbers alſo of thoſe bar- 
barians that are ſettled round it, we never ſhould be able to 
gain an entrance through it into the Pontus. Though the 
Byzantines therefore are themſelves poſſeſſed of the firſt and 
beſt advantages of this happy fatuation, which enables them 
to make both an caſy and a profitable exchange of their ſu- 
perfluous commodities, and to procure in return, without pain 
or danger, whatever their own lands fail to furniſh ; yet ſince, 
through their means chiefly, other countries alſo are enabled, 
as we have ſaid, to obtain many things that are of the greateſt 
uſe; it ſeems reaſonable, that they ſhould be regarded always 
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by the Greeks, as common benefactors; and receive not only 
ſarour and acknowledgements, but aſſiſtance likewiſe to repel 
all attempts, that may be made againſt them by their barba- 
tous neighbours, | 

But as this city is placed a little beyond the limits of thoſe 
countries, which are moſt uſually frequented by us; and be- 
cauſe the nature and peculiar excellence of it's ſituation have 
itherto, upon that account, remained almoſt unknown; it 
may perhaps be uſeful to explain at large the cauſes, to which 
it is indebted for thoſe great advantages which it enjoys. For 
ſince all men are not able to obtain the opportunity, which is 
friſt to be deſired, of viewing with their eyes the things that are 
lingular and worthy of their obſervation, in any diſtant coun- 
try ; I could with however, that at leaſt they might be taught 
o gain ſome right conception of them, and even to ſorm ſuch 
au image of them in their minds, as ſhould bear a near reſem- 
blance to the truth. 

That then which is called the Pontus, contains in its cir- 
cumfercnce almoſt twenty-two thouſand ſtadia. It has two 
mouths, diametrically oppoſite to each other : one, which 
opens into the Propontis; and the other on the fide of the 
Palus Mzotis, whoſe circumference includes about eight thou- 
land ſtadia. Theſe beds receive the waters of many large 
vers, which flow into them from Aſia; and of others Iike- 
wiſe, more in number, and more conſiderable in their ſize, 
that come from Europe. The Mzotis, being filled by theſe, 
diſcharges them again, through the mouth laſt mentioned, 
into the Pontus: and from thence they ſtill paſs forwards, 

through the other mouth into the Propontis. The mouth on 
the fide of the Mzotis, is called the Cimmerian Boſphorus. 
it contains about ſixty ſtadia in length, and about thirty in 
ids breadth ; and is in every part of a very inconſiderable 

depth. The mouth of the Pontus, on the oppoſite fide, is 
called the Thracian Boſphorus ; and includes in length a 
2 hundred 
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hundred and twenty ſtadia: but the breadth of it is uncov;!. 
This mouth, beginning on the fide of the Propontis, at th: 
ipace which lies between Chalcedon and Byzantium, who. 
breadth is about lourteen ſtadia, from thence extends toward. 
the Pontus, and is ended at a place called Hieron ; in whic!, 
Jaſon, at his return from Colchis, is ſaid firſt to have offered 
ſacrifice to the twelve Gods, This place, though it be f. 
tuated in Aſia, is not far removed from Europe; being 
diſtant, about twelve ſtadia only, from the Temple of Sa- 
rapis, which ſtands oppolite to it, upon the coaſt of Thrace. 
There are two cauſes to which it muſt be aſcribed, that 
the Mzotis and the Pontus diſcharge their waters in continual 
flow, from their reſpective beds. The firſt, which is obvious, 
and clear to all, is, that when many rivers fall into a bed, 
whote limits are fixed and circumſcribed, if no opening 
ſhould be found, through which they may be again dil- 
charged, the waters, as they are more and more increalcd, - 
muſt ſtill riſe to a greater height, till at laſt they overflow 
their bounds, and run to fill a larger ſpace, than that into 
which they were at firſt received : but on the other hand, it 
there be any tree and open paſſage, through which they may 
be allowed to flow, then all that is ſuperfluous and redundant 
will of neceſſity be diſcharged that way. The other cauſe is 
the great quantity of earth and various matter, which the 
rivers bring down with them after heavy rains. For from 
hence large banks are formed, which preſs and elevate the 
waters, and force them in like manner to direct their courſe 
forwards through the mouths that are open to receive them. 
And as theſe banks are formed continually, and the rivers 
alſo continue till to enter, in regular and conſtant flow, the 
efflux of the waters muſt be conſtant likewiſe, without any 
ſtop or intermiſſion. 

Theſe then are the true cauſes, from whence the waters of 


the Pontus are continually flowing from their beds : caules, 
: 7 not 
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not derived from the report of merchants; but founded upon 
fact and nature; which afford indeed, in all inquiries, the 
ſureſt and the moſt convincing evidence. But ſince we have 
advanced fo far in this digreſſion, inſtead of being ſatisfied 
with that haſty negligence, with which thoſe, who hitherto 
have treated of theſe ſubjects, mult almoſt all be charged, let 
us endeavour rather, not only to deſcribe with accuracy the 
effects that are produced, but to add ſuch a demonſtration 
alſo of the cauſes from whence they ſeverally ariſe, as may 
cave nothing doubttul or obſcure. For in the preſent times, 
in which all parts of the earth are become acceſſible either by 
jand or ſea, we ought by no means to have recourſe, in things 
that are unknown, to the fabulous reports of poets and my- 
thologiſts, and thus vainly labour to eſtabliſh dark and diſ- 
putable points, by a kind of teſtimony, which, as Heraclitus 
has remarked, deſerves no credit ; but ſhould be caretul rather 
to reſt the whole authority of that which we relate, upon ſuch 
facts alone, as are drawn from the actual view, and real 
knowledge, of the places, which we at any time may take 
Occaſion to deſcribe. | | 
I lay then, that both the Palus Mæotis and the Pontus have, 
for a long time paſt, received continually great quantities of 
carth and matter, which are ſtill heaped together; and by 
which, in the courſe of time, their beds muſt be entirely 
filled: unleſs ſome change ſhould happen in the places, or 
the rivers ceaſe to bring down theſe impediments. For fince 
time is infinite; but the limits of theſe beds circumſcribed 
and fixed; it is manifeſt, that any ſuch acceſſion, how ſmall 
| loever, if it be conſtant only and never diſcontinued, muſt in 
the end be ſufhcient for this purpoſe. Nor is it poſſible in- 
deed, that it ſhould ever happen otherwiſe in nature, but that 
when any thing, which itſelf is finite, continues ſtill, in the 
courſe of infinite ſucceſſion, to receive any new ſupply, or to 
ſuffer any conſtant diminution, it muſt in the end arrive at 
Vol. I. 3D it's 
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it's fulleſt poſſible increaſe, or on the other hand, be waſted 
and deſtroyed; even though the addition, or the loſs, ſhould 
be made by the leaſt conceivable degrees. But ſince it is not 
any ſmall and inconſiderable portion, but, on the contrary, 
a very great quantity of matter, that is poured continually 
into theſe two beds, the conſequence, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing, muſt be conſidered, not as a remote event, but rather 
as one that is likely very ſoon to happen. I might almoſt lay, 
that it has already happened. For the Mzotis is indeed ſo 
nearly filled, that in moſt parts of it the water ſcarcely exceeds 
the depth of fifteen or of twenty feet: ſo that large veſſels can- 
not paſs ſecurely through it without a pilot. We may alſo add; 
that the Mæotis, as all writers have declared, was anciently a 
Sea, and flowed intermingled with the Pontus: whereas at 
this time, it is known to be a ſweet and ſtagnant Lake; the 
waters of the Pontus being ſtill forced backwards, and exclud- 
ed from it, by the banks of ſand; while the rivers continue 
ſtill to enter, and poſſeſs all the ſpace. 
The ſame event mult happen likewiſe in the Pontus. And 
indeed this alſo has in part already happened : though by rea- 
ſon of the largeneſs of the bed, there are few that have yet 
perceived it. But a flight degree of attention will even now 
clearly ſhew the truth of this opinion. For the Ifter, which 
flows from Europe, and diſcharges itſelf into the Pontus by 
many mouths, has already, with the ſand and other matter 
which it brings down with it, formed a bank which 1s called 
by the ſeamen Stethe, of almoſt a thouſand ſtadia in it's 
length, and at the diſtance of one day's courſe from land; 
againſt which the veſſels that paſs through the Pontus, as they 
are failing in mid-ſea, often ſtribe unwarily in the night. 
The cauſe to which it nuſt be aſcribed, that this Bank, in- 
ſtead of being ſettled ncar the ſhore, is puſhed forward to ſo 
great a diſtance from it, is plainly this which follows. As long 


as the rivers retain ſo much of their impetuoſity and force, as 
| | | 18 
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is ſufficient to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the ſca, and to 
make it yield it's place, fo long likewiſe, the ſand, and every 
thing beſides that is brought down with them, muſt ſtill be 
driven forwards, and not ſuffered either to ſtop or to ſub— 
ſidle. But when the violence and rapidity of the current arc 
once checked and broken by the depth and quantity of the 
oppoſing waters, then the heavy earth, which before was 
waſted in the ſtream, is by it's own natwe ſunk towards the 
bottom, and ſettled there. And from hence it happens, that 
thoſe banks of ſand, which are formed by large and rapid 
rivers, are thrown together either at a diſtance from the ſhore, 
or in ſome deep water near it: while thoſe, on the contrary, 
that are brought down by ſmall and gentle ſtreams, lie cloſe 
lo the very entrance of the mouths, from whence they are diſ- 
charged. This remark may be confirmed, by that which is 
known to happen after the fall of ſtrong and violent rains, 
For at thoſe times, even the ſmalleſt rivers, having been once 
enabled to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the waters at their en- 
trance, ſorce their way far into the ſea, and ſtill drive the ſands 
before them, to a greater or more moderate diſtance, in pro- 

portion to their reſpective ſtrength and force. | 
With regard to that which we have affirmed, of the ſize and 
vaſt extent of that Bank which was juſt now mentioned, as 
well as of the great quantities in general both of ſtones, of 
wood, and of earth, which are conveyed continually into the 
Pontus by theſe rivers, there is no man ſurely ſo weak in 
judgement, as to entertain any kind of doubt concerning the 
poſſibility of the facts. For we ſee that torrents, even not the 
moſt conſiderable in ſtrength or violence, open deep trenches for 
their paſſage, and force their way even through the midſt of 
mountains, carrying with them every kind of matter, carth, 
and ſtones; and fo cayering and filling up the countries over 
which they paſs, that they are ſcarcely known to be the fame, 
having aſſumed a face far different from their own, It cannot 
3 D 2 therefore 
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therefore be thought incredible or ſtrange, that rivers of the 
largeſt ſize, and which alſo flow continually, ſhould produce 
the effects which we have above deſcribed : and roll together 
ſuch vaſt quantities of matter, as muſt in the end entirely fil 
the Pontus. For I ſpeak not of it, as an event that is barel 
probable, but as of one that cannot fail to happen : of which 
this circumſtance may alſo ſerve as a kind of antecedent proof, 
As much as the waters of the Mzotis are now ſweeter than 
the Pontus, ſo much ſweeter alſo is the latter than the waters 
of our Sea. Now from hence we may conclude, that when 
the time, in which the Mzotis was completely filled, and 
that which may be requiſite for filling up the Pontus, ſhall 
itand in the ſame proportion to each other as the different 
greatneſs of their reſpective beds, the latter likewiſe will then 
become a freſh and ſtanding Lake, as the former is now 
known to be. But this indeed will happen ſo much ſooner 
alſo in the Pontus, as the rivers which it receives are more in 
number, than thoſe that fall into the Mzotis, and of larger 
ſize. 
This then may be ſufficient to ſatisfy the doubts of thoſe, 
who are unwilling to believe, that the Pontus is now conti- 
nually receiving a large increaſe of matter within it's bed; 
and that in the courſe of time it muſt be entirely filled, and 
this great Sea become a Lake and ſtagnant marſh. From 
theſe reflections we may alſo learn to be ſecure, againſt all 
the monſtrous fictions, and lying wonders, which uſually are 
reported to us by thoſe that ſail upon the ſea; and no longer 
be compelled through ignorance to ſwallow greedily like chil- 
dren every ſenſeleſs tale: but having now ſome traces of the 
truth impreſſed upon our minds, may be able to form always 
ſome certain judgement, by which we may diſtinguiſh fact 
from falſchood. We now return again to deſcribe the ſituation 
of Byzantium, from whence we made this digreſſion. | 
The Strait, which joins the Pontus with the Propontis, 
contains 
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contains in length a hundred and twenty ſtadia, as we have 
already mentioned. The extreme limits of it are, on the one 
ſide towards the Pontus, a place called Hieron; and on the 
other, towards the Propontis, that Space that lies between 
Byzantium and Chalcedon. Between theſe two boundaries; 
there is a Promontory, called Hermæum, which advances far 
into the ſea. It ſtands on the ſide of Europe, in the moſt nar- 
row part of all the Strait : for the diſtance of it from the coaſt 
of Aſia does not exceed five ſtadia. It was in this place, that 
Darius is reported to have laid a bridge acroſs the fea, in his 
expedition againſt the Scythians. Now the water, coming 
from the Pontus, at firſt flows on in the ſame uniform and 
unbroken courſe, becauſe the coaſt on either ſide is ſmooth 
and equal. But as it approaches near Hermæum, being now 
incloſed, as we have ſaid, in the moſt narrow part of all the 
Strait, and driven with violence againſt this promontory, it is 
ſuddenly ſtruck back, and forced over to the oppoſite ſhore of 
Aſia. From thence it again returns to the {ide of Europe, 
and breaks againſt the Heſtiæan Promontories. From theſc 
again, it is once more hurried back to Aſia, to the place 
called Bos; where Io is fabled by the poets to have firſt touch- 
ed the land, when ſhe paſſed this Strait. And laſtly, falling 
back again from Bos, it directs it's courſe towards Byzantium : 
and there breaking into eddies, a ſmall part of it winds itſelf 
into a Pool, which is called, the Horn; while the reſt, and 
greater part, flows away towards Chalcedon, upon the oppo- 
lite ſhore, which however it in vain attempts to reach. For 
as the Strait is in this part of a greater breadth, and becauſe 
the ſtrength alſo of the current has already been ſo often 
broken, it is now no longer able to flow, and to return in 
hort and ſharp angles as before; but falling away obliquely 
rom Chalcedon, takes it's courſe forwards along the middle 

of the Strait, | 
Now from hence it happens, that Byzantium, in point of 
{ituation,, 
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ſituation, poſſeſſes great advantages, of which Chalcedon i; 
entirely deſtitute: though, when we only take a view of theſe 
two cities, they appear to be in this reſped alike and equal, 
But the truth is, that a veſſel failing towards Chalcedon, can- 
not gain the port without the greateſt difficulty; while on the 

other hand, the current itſelf will waft us, even whether we 
will or not, into the harbour of Byzantium, For thus when 
any veſſels attempt to paſs from Chalcedon to Byzantium, az 
the current will not ſuffer them to croſs the Strait in a direct 
and even line, they firſt ſteer obliquely towards Bos and 
Chrylopolis ; which laſt city was in former times poſſeſſed by 
the Athenians, who, by the advice of Alcibiades, firſt exacted 
there a certain Impoſt from all veſſels that failed into the Pon- 
tus; and from thence, committing themſelves at once to the 
current of the water, they are conveyed without any pain or 
difficulty to Byzantium, Nor is the navigation leſs favour- 
able and commodious, on the other {de alſo of this city, 
For whether we are ſailing from the Helleſpont towards By- 
Zantium before a ſouthern wind, by taking our route along 
the ſhore of Europe, we perform the voyage with caſe: or whe— 
ther, on the contrary, we are carried by a northern gale from 
Byzantium towards the Helleſpont, keeping ſtill our courſe 
along the ſame coaſt of Europe, we enter without any danger 
the Strait of the Propontis, between Seſtus and Abydus; and 
may alſo return again with ſafety, in the ſame manner as be- 
fore, But the people of Chalcedon are ſo far from being pol- 
ſeſſed of theſe advantages, that, on the contrary, they can 
never ſteer their courſe along their own proper coaſt, becauſe 
the ſhore is full of bays and promontories, and the land of 
Cyzicus eſpecially runs far out into the ſea. In failing there- 
fore from the Helleſpont towards Chalcedon, they are forced 

to keep cloſe along the ſhore of Europe, till they arrive very 

near Byzantium : and from thence they firſt turn away, and 

direct their courſe acroſs the Strait, to gain their own har- 


bour ; 
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bour; which is indeed no ealy taſk, by reaſon of the currents 
which have before been mentioned. And thus again, when 
they deſign to fail from Chalcedon to the Helleſpont, taking 
ſtill their courſe along the ſhore of Europe, they are at no 
time able to ſteer directly over from their own port to the coaſt 
of Thrace: fince, beſides the current that obſtructs their paſ- 
ſage, they are alſo forced to ſtruggle againſt thoſe winds, 
which alike are contrary to the courſe that they would wiſh 
to take. For either they are driven by the South too far 
towards the Pontus; or, on the other hand, are turned from 
the direction of their route by the northern wind, which blows. 
againſt them from that ſea. Nor is it poſſible to ſail from 
Chalcedon to Byzantium, or to return back again from the 
coaſt of Thrace, without being met by the one or other of 
theſe winds. Such then, as we have now remarked, are the 
advantages, which the Byzantines derive from the ſituation. 
of their city, with reſpect to the ſea, We ſhall next conſider 
alſo the difadvantages, to which the ſame fituation has ex- 

poſed them, on the fide towards the land, | 
As their country then is every way ſurrounded and incloſed, 
even from the Pontus to the Agean Sea, by the barbarous 
tribes of Thrace, they are from thence involved in a very dif- 
cult as well as conſtant war. Nor is it poſſible, by any 
force which they can raiſe, that they ſhould ever free them- 
ſelves entirely from theſe enemies. For when they. have con- 
quered one, three other States, more powerful than the firſt, 
ſtand ready to invade their country. And even though they 
ſhould ſubmit to enter into treaties, and pay heavy tributes, 
they (till are left in the ſame condition as before. For the 
conceſſions, that are made to any ſingle power, never fail to 
raiſe againſt them many enemies in the room of one. Thus 
are they worn and waſted by a war, from which they never 
can get tree: and which, on the other hand, they are ſcarcely 
able to ſuſtain, For what danger is. ſo cloſe and preſſing, as 
8 | a ſaithleſs 
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a faithleſs neighbour ? or what war more terrible, than that 
which is practiſed by barbarians? From hence it happens, that 
this people, beſides that they are doomed to ſtruggle again 
thoſe calamities which are the uſual conſequence of war, are 
alſo expoſed continually to that kind of torment, which Tan- 
talus, among the Poets, is feigned to ſuffer. For when they 
have employed great pains to cultivate their lands, which arc 
by nature alſo very fertile, and the rich fruits ſtand ready to 
repay their labours; on a fudden theſe barbarians, pouring 
down upon the country, deſtroy one part, and carry away 
the reſt : and only leave to the Byzantines, after all their coſt 
and toil, the pain of beholding their beſt harveſts waſted ; 
while their beauty alſo adds an aggravation to the grief, and 
renders the ſenſe of their calamity more ſharp and unſupport- 
able. 150 

The Byzantines however, amidſt all the diſtreſſes of theſe 
wars, the very continuance of which had rendered them per- 
haps in ſome degree more eaſy to be born, never changed 
their conduct with reſpect to the States of Greece. But after- 
wards, when the Gauls, that were led by Comontorius, arrived 
alſo in their country, and began to turn their arms againſt 
them, they were then reduced at once to. very great extremi- 
ties. Theſe Gauls were a part of that numerous army, which 
had left their native ſeats under the command of Brennus, But 
having happily eſcaped the general ſlaughter that was made 
of their companions in the neighbourhood of Delphi, and 
arriving near the Helleſpont, they were ſo much charmed 
with the beauty of the country that lay round Byzantium, 
that they reſolved to ſettle there, and not paſs over into Aſia. 
And having in a ſhort time ſubdued the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants of Thrace, and fixed their ſeat of government at Tyle, 
they ſeemed to threaten Byzantium with the laſt deſtruction. 
The Byzantines therefore, in the firſt incurſions that were 


made by Comontorius upon their country, paid Fara 
three 
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three and five thouſand, and ſometimes even ten thouſand 
pieces of gold, to fave their lands from being plundered. And 
afterwards, they ſubmitted to pay a yearly tribute of fourſcore 
talents; which was continued to the time of Cavarus, who 
was the laſt of all their kings. For the Gauls were then 
conquered by the Thracians in their turn, and the whole race 
extirpated. 

During this time, the Byzantines, unable to ſupport the 
burthen of theſe heavy tributes, implored aſſiſtance from the 
States of Greece. And when the greater part of theſe entirely 
{lighted their ſollicitations, they were forced at laſt, through 
mere neceſſity, to exact a certain Impoſt from all veſſels that 
ſailed into the Pontus. But the merchants, beginning ſoon 
to feel the loſs and inconvenience that aroſe to them from this 
procceding, exclaimed aloud againſt the injuſtice of it, and 
all joined to blame the Rhodians for permitting it: for theſe 
were at that time the moſt powerful people upon the ſea. 
From hence aroſe the War, which we are now going to de- 
ſcribe, For the Rhodians, being excited partly by their own 
particular loſs, and partly by the wrong which their neigh- 
bours were forced alſo to ſuſtain, having ſecured to themſelves 
the aſſiſtance of their allies, ſent ambaſſadors to Byzantium, 
and demanded that this Impoſt ſhould be aboliſhed. But the 
Byzantines paid no regard to the demand: but on the con- 
trary, adhered to the opinion of Hecatondorus and Olympio- 
dorus, who were then the firſt in the adminiſtration of the 
city; and who maintained, in a publick conference with the 
ambaſſadors, that what they had done was juſt and reaſon- 
able. The ambaſſadors were forced therefore to return, with- 
out having obtained the end of their commiſſion: and the 
Rhodians immediately declared war againſt the Byzantines. 
They ſent ſome deputies alſo to king Pruſias, whom they 
knew to be inflamed by an old reſentment againſt the people 
of Byzantium ; and preſſed him to join his forces with them 
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in the war. The Byzantines made on their part all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations: and ſent to demand aſſiſtance alſo from 
Attalus and Achæus. The firſt of theſe was heartily diſpoſed 
to ſupport their intereſts: but becauſe he was now confined 
within the limits of his own hereditary kingdom by the victo- 
ries of Achæus, his power was ſmall and inconſiderable. But 
Achæus, who was at this time maſter of the countries that 
were on this ſide of mount Taurus, and who lately had aC- 
ſumed the Regal title, promiſed to aſſiſt them with all his 
forces ; and by this aſſurance, ſtruck no ſmall terror into Pru- 
fias and the Rhodians, while on the other hand he raiſed the 
courage of the Byzantines, and filled them with the faireſt ex- 
pectations of ſucceſs. 

This Prince Achæus was nearly allied in blood to Antio— 
chus, who at this time reigned in Syria: and had gained for 
himſelf the ſovereignty of all thoſe countries that were juſt 
now mentioned, in the following manner. 

When Seleucus, the father of Antiochus, was dead, and 
the kingdom had devolved upon the eldeſt of his Sons, who 
was alſo called Seleucus, Achæus being allied, as we have 
ſaid, to the Royal Houſe, attended the young King in the 
expedition which he made into the provinces on this fide of 
mount Taurus, about two years before the times of which we 
are ſpeaking. For ſcarcely was he ſeated upon the throne, 
when he received the news, that Attalus had poſſeſſed him- 
{elf by torce of all this country. He reſolved therefore to at- 
tempt without delay to recover again his paternal rights. But 
when he had paſſed the mountains with a numerous army, he 
was there treacherouſly killed by Nicanor, and a certain Gaul 
whole name was Apaturius. Acheus, having, as his duty 
then required, revenged this murther by the death of both 
the traitors, and taken upon himſelf the command of all the 
forces, with the entire adminiſtration of the war, diſplayed ſo 
much true greatneſs, as well as wiſdom in his conduct, that, 


though 
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though all circumſtances highly favoured him, and the troop: 
themſelves conſpired together with the times, to place the 
diadem upon his head, he perſiſted to refuſe that honour ; 
and reſerved the country for Antiochus, the youngeſt of the 
children of Seleucus : for whoſe fake alſo, he ſtill went on to 
extend his conqueſts, and to regain the places that were loſt. 
But when the ſucceſs began at laſt to exceed even his greateſt 
hopes; when he had not only ſubdued the country by his arms, 
but ſhut up Attalus himſelf in Pergamus; being then no 
longer able to maintain his ſteadineſs, upon the height to 
which he was thus raiſed by fortune, he fell aſide at once 
from virtue, and having uſurped the diadem and royal name, 
from that time was regarded as the greateſt and moſt formi- 
dable Prince, of all that were on this fide of mount Taurus. 
Upon his aſſiſtance therefore the Byzantines with good reaſon 
built their ſtrongeſt hopes ; and entered with confidence into 
the war, againſt Pruſias and the Rhodians. 

With regard to Pruſias, he had long before this time 
accuſed the people of Byzantium, of having treated him with 
contempt and ſcorn. For when they had decreed ſome Sta- 
tues in his honour, inſtead of taking care to erect them with 
all the uſual rites of conſecration, they on the contrary made 
afterwards a jeſt of their own Decree, and ſuffered it to lie 
neglected and forgotten. He was alſo much diſſatisfied with the 
pains which they had employed, to procure a peace between 
Attalus and Achæus; which muſt have proved in all points 
hurtful to his intereſts. Another cauſe of his reſentment was, 
that the Byzantines had deputed ſome perſons from their city, 
to join with Attalus in the celebration of the Games that were 
lacred to Minerva; but had ſent none to Him, when he held 
the ſolemn feaſt of the Soteria, Incenſed therefore by a paſ- 
ſion which had long been working in his mind, he ſeized 
with joy the occaſion that was offered; and reſolved in con- 
cert with the ambaſſadors, that while the Rhodians preſſed 
| Om 3 E 2 the 
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the Byzantines upon the ſca, himſelf would carry on the war 
by land againſt them. Such were the cauſes and ſuch the 
commencement of the war between the Rhodians and By- 
zantincs. 

The Byzantines, encouraged, as we have ſaid, by the 
hope of that aſſiſtance which they expected from Achæus, at 
firſt performed their part with great alacrity and ſpirit, They 
ſent to invite Tibites back from Macedon ; imagining, that 
through his means, they ſhould be able to excite ſome diſor- 
ders in Bithynia, and involve Pruſias in the ſame dangers and 
alarms, as thoſe with which they were threatened by him, 
For this Prince, having begun the war with all that vigour, 
which his reſeatment had inſpired, had already taken Hieron, 
which ſtood at the very entrance of the Strait, and which 
the Byzantines, on account of it's happy ſituation, had pur- 
chaſed not long before at a great expence ; that from hence 
they might be able to protect the merchants that traded into 
the Pontus, and ſecure the importation of their ſlaves, toge- 
ther with the other traffick alſo of that Sea. He made him- 
lelf maſter alſo of that part of Myſia, on the fide of Aſia, 
which for a courſe of many years had belonged to the Byzan- 
tines. At the ſame time the Rhodians, having equipped fix 
veſſels of their own, and received four more from their allies, 
Ncered their courſe towards the Helleſpont. And when they 
had ſtationed nine of the ſhips near Seſtus, to intercept the vel- 
{cls that ſhould attempt to paſs into the Pontus, Xenophantus, 
who commanded all the fleet, failed forward in the tenth, 
and approached near Byzantium ; with deſign to try whether 
the Byzantines might be inclined by the ſight of danger to 
deſiſt from their firſt deſign. But perceiving that his expec- 
tations were in no way anſwered, he returned and joined the 
other ſhips, and with the whole fleet ſailed back again to 
Rhodes. In the mean while the Byzantines preſſed Achæus 
to join them with his forces : and ſent ſome perſons into {a 

cedon; 
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cedon, to bring away Tibites; who was the Uncle of King 
pruſias, and was judged, on that account, to hold as fair a 
claim as the King himſelf to the ſovereignty of Bithynia. 

But when the Rhodians remarked the firmneſs, with which 
the Byzantines had reſolved to carry on the war, they had re- 
courſe to a very wiſe expedient, by which they at laſt accom- 

liſhed all their purpoſe. They ſaw that this great confidence, 
which the Byzantines had aſſumed, was founded only on the 
ſuccours which they expected from Achæus. They knew like- 
wile, that Andromachus, the father of this Prince, had for 
ſome time been detained a priſoner at Alexandria, and that 
Achæus was very anxious for his ſafety. They formed there- 
fore the deſign of ſending an embaſſy to Ptolemy, to defire 
that Andromachus might be releaſed. They had indeed before 
this time ſlightly urged the ſame requeſt. But now they preſ- 
ſed it with the greateſt earneſtneſs; imagining, that when 
Achæus ſhould be indebted to them for a ſervice ſo confider- 
able, he muſt be forced in gratitude to conſent to every thin 
that they ſhould afterwards demand. When the ambaſſadors 
arrived, they found that Ptolemy was willing ftill to detain 
Andromachus, from whom he expected to draw great advan- 
tage, in the conjunctures that were likely to ariſe. For ſome 
diſputes were now ſubſiſting between Antiochus and himſelf. 
The power of Achzus likewiſe, who lately had declared him- 
ſelf an independent Sovereign, was ſuch as could not fail to 
bring conſiderable weight, in certain matters of importance. 
And this priſoner not only was the Father of Achæus, but the 
Brother alſo of Laodice, the wife of Seleucus. But on the 
other hand, as the King was ſtrongly inclined to gratify the 
Riodians in all their wiſhes, and to favour all their intereſts, 
he at laſt conſented to deliver Andromachus into their hands, 
that they might reſtore him to his Son. They reſtored him 
«ccordingly without delay: and having decreed alſo certain 
4020urs to Achæus, they at once deprived the people of By- 
zantium 
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zantium of their ſtrongeſt hope. Tibites alſo died, as he was 
returning back from Macedon. This fatal accident, with that 
which had already happened, entirely diſconcerted all the 
meaſures, and damped the ardour of the Byzantines. But 
Pruſias on the contrary conceived new hopes; and maintained 
the war againſt them, upon the coaſt of Aſia, with great vi 
gour and ſucceſs : while the Thracians alſo, whom he had 
engaged into his ſervice, preſſed them ſo cloſely on the fide of 
Europe, that they dared not even to appear without their 
gates, Perceiving therefore, that all their expectations werc 
deſtroyed and loſt, and being haraſſed thus by their enemies 
on every fide, they began now only to conſider, by what 
means they might at laſt be diſengaged from the war with 
honour, 

Happily about this time Cavarus, King of the Gauls, came 
to Byzantium. And as he wiſhed with no ſmall earneſtneſs, that 
theſe diſputes might be accommodated, he employed his pain 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that both Pruſias and the Byzantines con- 
ſented to the terms that were propoſed. When the Rhodians 
were informed of the zeal which .Cavarus had ſhewn to pro- 
cure a peace, and that Pruſias had ſubmitted to his mediation, 
they were willing on their part alſo to put an end to the war; 
on condition however, that they ſhould be ſuffered to accom- 
pliſh their firſt deſign, They deputed therefore Aridices as 
their ambaſlador to Byzantium ; and at the ſame time {ent 
Polemocles with three triremes, to offer, as we expreſs it, the 
Spear or the Caduceus, to the choice of the Byzantines. But 
on their firſt arrival, the peace was inſtantly concluded ; Co- 
thon, the ſon of Calligiton, being at this time Hieromnemon 
of Byzantium. With reſpect to the Rhodians, the terms were 
ſimply theſe. The Byzantines ſhall exact no impoſt from 
the veſſels that paſs into the Pontus. Upon this condition, 
the Rhodians and their allies will remain in peace wth the 


people of Byzantium,” With Pruſias, the Treaty was 2 
5 clude 
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peace and friendſhip between Pruſias and the Byzantines. 
The Byzantines ſhall not commit hoſtilities of any Kind 
againſt Pruſias, nor Pruſias againſt the Byzantines. Pruttas 
(hall reſtore to the Byzantines without any ranſom, all the 
lands and fortreſſes, the people and the priſoners that have 
been taken or ſubdued. He ſhall reſtore the veſſels alſo that 
were taken in the beginning of the war : together with the 
arms that were found in any of the fortreſſes; and all the 
timber, tiles, and marble, that were carried away from Hie- 
ron, or from the country round it.” For Pruſias, dreading the 
arrival of Tibites, had removed from all the fortreſſes what- 
ever was fit for any uſe, It was added in the laſt place; 
« that Pruſias ſhould compel the Bithynians to reſtore all that 
had been taken from the men who were employed to culti- 
vate the lands, in that part of Myſia which belonged to the 
Byzantines.“ Such was the beginning, and ſuch the end of 
the War of Pruſias and the Rhodians, againſt the people of 
Byzantium. 

After theſe tranſactions, the Cnoſſians deputed ſome am- 
baſſadors to the Rhodians, and requeſted that they would 
lend to them the fleet that was under the command of Pole- 
mocles, together with three open boats. But when theſe veſ- 
(cls arrived upon the coaſt of Crete, the Eleuthernzans, ſuſ- 
petting that ſome miſchief was deſigned againſt them, becauſe 
one of their citizens had been killed by Polemocles to gratify 
the Cnoſſians, at firſt expoſtulated with the Rhodians con- 
cerning this proceeding, and afterwards declared war againſt 
them. Not long before this time, the Lyttians alſo were in- 
volved in the worſt calamities of war. And indeed the whole 
le of Crete had been lately made the ſcene of very great diſ- 
vrders, which were occaſioned in the following manner. 
The Cnoſſians and Gortynians, having joined together their 
"Fcer, had made themſelves maſters of all the places in the 
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Iſland, Lyttus alone excepted. And when this ſingle city il! 
retuſed to ſubmit, they reſolved to conquer it by force, and 
to puniſh the inhabitants with the laſt deſtruction ; that thy. 
they might ſtrike a terror into the reſt of Crete. At firſt then, 
all the people of the iſland were engaged in this deſign, and 
turned their arms againſt the Lyttians. But after ſome time, 
jealoutics and diſcontent, having ſprung, as it often happen; 
among the Cretans, from ſmall and inconſiderable cauſes, 
grew at laſt to an open and declared diſſenſion, and broke the 
force of this confederacy. For the Polyrrhenians, the Ce- 
retæ, the Lampæans, the Orians, and the Arcadians, ſeparated 
themſelves with one conſent from their alliance with the 
Cnoſſians, and reſolved to ſupport the Lyttians. Among the 
Gortynians alſo, while the oldeſt men adhered ſtill firmly to 
the Cnoſſians, the young men, on the other hand, contended, 
with equal warmth, in favour of the Lyttians. The Cnoſ- 
ſians, being greatly alarmed by this ſudden revolt of all their 
chief allies, called in to their aſſiſtance a thouſand mercenary 
ſoldiers from Ætolia. As ſoon as theſe arrived, the oldeſt 
men among the Gortynians, having firſt gained poſſeſſion ot 
the citadel, and received into it the Cnoſſians and Ætolians, 
Killed or drove out all the young men, and delivered their 
city to the Cnoſſians. And not long afterwards, when the 
Lyttians had led out all their forces, to make incurſions upon 
the territories of their enemies, the Cnoſſians, having received 
notice of their abſence, marched in haſte, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Lyttus, when it was deſtitute of all defence. And 
having ſent the women and the children away to Cnoſſus, 
they ſet fire to the city, pillaged, and razed it to the ground. 
The Lyttians, returning from their expedition, and percciv- 
ing what had happened, were ſo ſtruck with conſternation | 
and deſpair, that not one among them had the courage 
to ſet his foot within the city. But when they had all 
marched round it, deploring with loud groans and lamen- 
| | tation 
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tations the ruin of their country and their own unhappy fate, 
they again turned back, and retired tor retuge to the Lamprans. 
They were received by theſe with all the marks of friendſhip 
and affection: and being thus in one day's time, from citizens 
become ſtrangers, without laws or city, they continued after- 
wards to carry on the war againſt the Cnoſſians in conjunction 
with the reſt of the allies. Thus, in a manner molt aſtoniſh- 
ing and ſtrange, Lyttus, a colony from Lacedæmon, the moſt 
ancient city of the iſland, and whoſe people, deſcended from 
the Spartan race, were confeſſed to be the bravelt of all that 
were produced in Crete, was at once ſunk and loſt in irre- 
covcrable ruin. 

The Polyrrhenians, the Lampzans, and the reit of. the 
allies, having conſidered that the Ætolians, from whom the 
Cnoſſians had received their mercenary forces, were at this 
time engaged in war againſt the Achæans and king Philip, 
{ent ſome deputies to theſe, to deſire that they would enter 
into an alliance with them, and ſend ſome troops to their aſſiſt- 
ance, To this requeſt both Philip and the Achæans readily 
confented : and having received them into the general con- 
tederacy, they ſent ſoon afterwards to their afſiſtance, four 
undxed Illyrians under the command of Plator, two hundred 
Achæans, and a hundred Phoczans. The Polyrrhenians, hav- 
ing obtained theſe ſuccours, were now able to maintain the 
war with ſo great vigour, that they ſoon forced the Eleuther- 
nxans, the Cydoniatz, and the Apteræans, to kcep cloſe be- 
un their walls; and at laſt compelled them to join their 
et, and deſert the alliance of the Cnoſſians. After this 
cs, they ſent in return to Philip and the Achæans, five 
zundred Cretans; as the Cnoſſians alſo, not long before, had 
eat a thouſand of their troops to the Ætolians; to aſſiſt them 
ucrally in the war in which they were engaged. The young 
men likcwiſe, that had been driven from Gortyna, having 
gamced poſſeſſion of the port of Phæſtia, and afterwards of 
Vol. I. 13 F their 
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their own harbour alſo, maintained their poſts with the great- 
eſt intrepidity; and from thence carried on the war without 
remiſſion againſt the old Gortynians that were maſters of the 
city. Such was the condition of affairs in Crete. 

About this time alſo, Mithridates began that war againſt 
the Sinopeans, which was indeed the ſource and firſt occaſion 
of all thoſe great calamities that afterwards befel this people, 
Upon this occaſion they ſent an embaſſy to Rhodes, to ſollicit 
lome aſſiſtance. The Rhodians, having made choice of three 
among their own citizens, delivered to them a hundred and 
forty thouſand Drachmæ; that from thence the Sinopeans 
might be furniſhed with the ſtores that were neceſſary for the 
war. From this ſum they were ſupplied with ten thouſand 
caſks of wine; three hundred pounds of twiſted hair, and one 
hundred pounds of ſtrings, all prepared for uſe; a thouſand 
ſuits of armour ; three thouſand pieces of coined gold; and 
tour catapults, with ſome engineers. The ambaſſadors having 
received theſe ſtores, returned again in haſte to Sinope; For 
the Sinopeans were now filled with the greateſt apprehenſions; 
and were perſuaded that Mithridates would at once inveſt them 
both by land and ſea. They haſtened therefore to make ſuch 
a diſpoſition of their forces, as might ſecure the city on both 
{des againſt the danger of a ſiege. | 

Sinope is fituate in a Peninſula, which extends into the ſca, 
upon the right {ide of the Pontus, as we fail towards the 
Phaſis. It ſtands upon the Iſthmus of the Peninſula ; and 
covers the whole extremity of the land, in the part which 1s 

connected with the continent of Aſia, and which contains 
about two ſtadia only in it's breadth. The Peninſula itſelf, as 
it falls down towards the coaſt, is all flat and open: but the 
borders of it, that are neareſt to the ſea, are rough, unequal, 
and very difficult of acceſs. The Sinopeans therefore, being ap- 
prehenſive that Mithridates would inveſt them on the fide 0: 
Aſia, and at the ſame time land ſome forces from the ſea ve 
4 © 
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he oppoſite fide, and poſſeſs himſelf of the open plain, toge- 
her with all the poſts that might command the city, began 
to fortify the circuit of the coaſt; driving ſharp ſtakes into the 
ground, and throwing up intrenchments, in every part in 
which the enemy could attempt to land; and diſtributing their 
machines and troops into all the advantageous poſts. And in- 
deed, as this Peninſula is of very moderate extent, a ſmall 
body of forces may at all times be ſufficient for it's defence. 
But we ſhall here leave the Sinopeans ; and return again to 
the Social War. 


CHAP. VI. 


HILIP, beginning his march from Macedon with all 
the forces, advanced towards Theſſaly and Epirus, with 
deſign to enter that way into Ætolia. At the ſame time Alex- 
ander and Dorimachus, having conceived ſome hopes of being 
able to take Ægira by ſurprize, drew together a body of twelve 
hundred ZEtolians to Oenanthia, a city of Ætolia, which ſtood 
oppolite to the betore-mentioned city : and having prepared 
tome veſſels for their tranſport, they waited for the proper 
time to paſs the Gulph, and carry their purpoſe into execution. 
For a certain ſoldier, who had deſerted the ſervice of the 
 Ztolians, and for ſome time paſt reſided in Ægira, having 
remarked that the guards, who were poſted at the gate which 
opened on the fide of Ægium, were often drunk with wine, 
and remiſs in all their duty, had frequently importuned Dori- 
machus, whom he knew to be ſingularly formed for conduct- 
ing all ſuch enterprizes, to take advantage of this negligence, 
and to enter by ſurprize into the city. Ægira is ſituated in Pe- 
loponneſus, near the Gulph of Corinth, between Sycion and 
KEgium, upon hills that are rough and difficult of acceſs. It 
looks towards Parnaſſus, and the country that is extended 
3F 2 round 
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round that mountain, on the oppoſite fide of the Gulph ; and 
is diftant from the ſea about ſeven ſtadia. When the proper 
time was come, Dorimachus, having embarked his forces, 
ſailed away by night, and caſt anchor in the river that ray 
near the city: and from thence, accompanied by Alexander, 
and by Archidamus the ſon of Pantaleon, he directed his 
march towards Zgira, by the way that led from Ægium. 
At the ſame time the deſerter alſo, who had formed the pro- 
ject, took with him twenty of the braveſt ſoldiers; and hav. 
ing, by ſome private roads with which he was acquainted, 
gained the ſummit of the hills before the reſt, he entered the 
city through an Aqueduct, and finding all the guards buried 
faſt in ſlecp, killed them cven in their beds, broke the bars 
of the gates with hatchets, and ſet them open to the enemy, 
The Ætolians entered in crouds together, exulting in their 
ſucceſs ; and began to act, as if the victory had already been 
their own. But this raſh confidence proved afterwards the 
very cauſe of ſafety to the people of Ægira, and of deſtruction 
to themſelves; who were fooliſhly perſuaded, that in order 
to be maſters of a city, it was ſufficient only to be within the 
gates. Under this belief, when they had kept together in a 
body for ſome little time in the publick place, as the day be- 
gan now to appear, they were no longer able to reſtrain their 
appetite, but ſpread themſelves through all the city, in ſearch 
of plunder, and forced their way into the houſes, to ſack and 
pillage them. Thoſe therefore of the citizens, who ſaw the 
enemy in their houſes, before they had any notice of their 
approach, were ſtruck with conſternation, and fled in haſte 
out of the city, not doubting but that the Ztolians were al- 
ready maſters of the place. But the reſt, to whom the danger 
had not reached, being alarmed in time by the diſtant noiſe, ran 
together for their defence, and all took their way towards the 
Citadel. And as their numbers grew continually, ſo their 
courage allo and their confidence increaſed ; while on oi 

other 
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other hand the body of the Ætolians, from which many, as 
we have faid, had fallen away, and diſperſed themſelves on 
cvery fide in ſearch of plunder, became more and more diſ- 
ordered and diminiſhed. When Dorimachus therefore per- 
ccived the danger to which he was now expoſed, having again 

collected all the troops together, he led them on towards "the 
Citadel ; in the hope, that by one bold and vigorous effort 
he ſhould ſtrike the enemy with terror, and force them in- 
ſtantly to retreat. But the Ægirates, having encouraged cach 
other by mutual exhortations, ſuſtained the charge with the 
oreateſt bravery. And as the citadel was not fortified by any 
wall, man with man, every one was engaged in cloſe and 
ſingle fight. The conteſt therefore was for ſome time ſuch as 
might de expected from the condition of the combatants. 
For as the one were ſtruggling in the laſt defence of their 
children and their country, ſo the others had no way to eſcape 
with ſafety, but by victory. At laſt however, the Ætolians 


were conſtrained to fly: and the Ægirates, taking care to 


ſcize the very moment in which they firſt began to yield, 
preſſed upon them with ſuch force and fury, that the greater 
part were thrown down in heaps together at the gate, and 
were trodden under foot, in the haſte and conſternation ot 
their flight. Alexander was killed in the action, and Archi- 
damus ſtifled among the crouds, that preſſed to gain their 
balſage through the gate. The reſt either fell in that diſorder, 
or were hurried down the precipices, and there loſt their lives. 
mall number only gained their ſhips, and were ſaved in a 
manner the moſt diſhonourable ; having thrown away their 
arm, and carrying nothing 3 but diſappointment and de- 
pair. Thus the citizens of Zgira, by their courage and intre- 
pid firmneſs, recovered again their country, w hich, through 
tacir negligence, they had almoſt loſt. 
About the ſame time Euripidas, who had been ſent by the 

.:o1ans to command the forces of the Eleans, made incurſious 
upon 
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upon the lands of Dyme, Pharæ, and Tritæa; and havin» 
gained a very great booty, was preparing to return back again 
to Elis; when Micus a Dymæan, who was allo the Lieute. 
nant of the Achæan Prætor, drew together the troops of al] 
thoſe provinces, with deſign to purſue the enemy, and haraß 
them in their retreat, But as he advanced without ſufficient 
caution, he fell into an ambuſcade, in which torty of his men 
were killed, and two hundred taken priſoners. Euripidas, 
clate with this ſucceſs, again led out his forces within ſome 
days afterwards, and made himſelf maſter of a fort called 
Tichos ; which was ſituated near the promontory Araxus in 
the Dymæan territory; and, as fables relate, was built in 
ancient times by Hercules ; who uſed it as his citadel and place 
of arms, in his wars againſt the Eleans. 

The Dymzans, the Pharæans, and Tritæans, having ſuf- 
fered ſo conſiderable a defeat, and dreading likewiſe, that 
they ſhould now be expoſed to greater danger, fince this fort 
had fallen into the poſſeſſion of the enemy, at firſt ſent cou- 
riers, to inform the Achæan Prætor of what had happencd, and 
to requeſt ſome ſuccours ; and afterwards they deputed to 
him ſome ambaſſadors, to urge the ſame demand. But Ara- 
tus not only was unable to procure at this time any foreign 
troops, becauſe the Achæans had neglected to diſcharge the 
ſtipends that were owing to their mercenaries from the time ot 
the war againſt Cleomenes, but was in general wholly un- 
ſkilled to form the meaſures that were neceſſary in ſuch con- 
junctures, and in a word betrayed the greateſt want of courage 
and activity, in all things that related to the affairs of war. 
From hence it happened, that Lycurgus poſſeſſed himſelf ot 
Athenæum in the Megalopolitan territory: and Euripidas, 
beſides his late ſucceſs, took alſo Gorgon, a fortreſs ſituated 
in the diſtrict of Telphuſſa. | 

When the Dymæans therefore, the Pharæans, and Tritz- 


ans, perceived that no aſſiſtance was to be expected from the 
Prætor, 
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prætor, they reſolved, that they would withdraw their ſhare 
ſrom the common contributions that were raiſed among the 
Achæan States, and maintain at their own expence three hun- 
dred Foot and fifty Horſe, to cover their lands from the in- 
curſions of the enemy. But though this meaſure was perhaps 
both wiſe and proper, with reſpect to their own particular 
ſafety and advantage, it is certain, that nothing could be more 
pernicious to the common intereſts of the Republick. For 
by this conduct, they gave not only the example, but fur- 
niſhed alſo a ready method and pretence, to all that ſhould at 
any time be inclined to break the general confederacy, and diſ- 
ſolve the union of the States. Yet it cannot be denied, that in 
juſtice the blame muſt chiefly be imputed to Aratus; whoſe 
delays and negligence ſtill fruſtrated the hopes of thoſe who 
depended on him for aſſiſtance, For though all men, in the 
time of danger, moſt willingly adhere to their allies, as long 
as any ſuccours are to be expected from them; yet on the 
other hand, when they find that they are deſerted by thoſe very 
friends upon whom they had fixed their hopes, they are then 
forced to have recourſe to themſclves alone for ſafety, and to 
cmpioy ſuch remedies as are within their power. The Tritz- 
ans therefore and the reſt may with good reaſon be excuſed, 
for having raiſed ſome forces at their own expence, when 
none could be obtained from the Achæans. But on the other 
hand, they are greatly to be blamed, that they refuſed any longer 
to contribute their proper ſhare, towards defraying the com- 
mon wants of the Republick. It was juſt indeed and neceſ- 
lary, that they ſhould pay a due regard to their own immedi- 
ate fatety. But it was allo no leſs reaſonable, that they ſhould 
diſcharge, as the occaſion then required, their duty to the 
States, And this was rather .to be expected from them not 
only becauſe, by the laws of the conſederacy, they were ſure of 
being again repaid whatever they ſhould advance for the com- 
non ſervice, but becauſe they had alſo born the firſt and 

greateff 
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greateſt part, in eſtabliſhing this form of government in 
Achaia. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Peloponneſus. 

In the mean while Philip, having advanced through Thef. 
ſaly into Epirus, and being joined there by all the forces of 
the Epirots, together with three hundred ſlingers from Achaia, 
and the ſame number of Cretans alſo that were ſent to him 
by the Pollyrrhenians, continued his march through the pro- 
vince, and arrived upon the contines of the Ambracian terri- 
tory. I at this time he had patted forwards without delay, 
and fallen ſuddenly with ſo great an army upon the inmoſt 
parts of Ætolia, he might at once have put an end to the war, 
But having reſolved, at the requeſt of the Epirots, to lay ſiege 
firſt to Ambracus, he by that means gave full leiſure to the 
Ztolians, to draw together their forces, and to form the 
meaſures that were neceſſary for their defence. For the Epi- 
rots, regarding rather their own particular advantage than the 
common intereſt of the allies, and being deſirous to get Am- 
bracus into their hands, had preſſed the king with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs, that he would endeavour to reduce that place. 
Their intention was, to recover Ambracia from the Ætolians. 
But this conqueſt could never be obtained, but by firſt gain- 
ing Ambracus, and making their attacks from thence againſt 
the city. For the place called Ambracus was a fortreſs of 
conſiderable ſtrength, ſituated in the middle of a marſh, and 
ſecured by a wall and outworks. It was only to be approach- 
ed by one narrow cauſeway ; and commanded entirely both 
the city of Ambracia, and all the adjoining country. Philip 
therefore yielded to their requeſt, and having fixed his camp 
near Ambracus, began to make the neceſſary preparations for 
the lege. | TTY 

But while he was employed in this deſign, Scopas, having 
drawn together all the Ztolian forces, directed his route 
through Theflaly, and made incurſions into Macedon. And 


when he had ravaged all the open country in the diſtrict ol 
| Pierla, 
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Picria, and had gained a very great booty, he continued his 
march from thence to Dium : and finding the place deſerted 
by the inhabitants, he threw down the walls and all the 
houſes, and razed the Gymnaſium to the ground. He et 
fire allo to the porticoes that ſtood round the Temple ; de- 
ſtroyed the ſacred offerings that were deſigned either as orna- 
ments of the place, or for the uſe of thoſe who came to ce- 
Icbrate the public feſtivals; and broke all the images of the 
eings. And having thus, in the very beginning of the war, 
declared himſelf the enemy of the Gods as well as men, he 
then returned back again to his country; and inſtead of being 
looked upon with horror on account of theſe impieties, was 
on the contrary received by the Ztolians with honours and 
applauſe, and regarded as a man, who by his brave and vi- 
gorous conduct was able to perform the greateſt ſervices to the 
Republick. For himſelf, by his diſcourſes, had fo highly 
raiſed the confidence of all the people, that they were filled 
with new and eager hopes; and began to be aſſured, that, 
after theſe exploits, no enemy would dare ſo much as to ap- 
proach the Ztolians ; and that themſelves might on the con 
trary hereafter pillage without reſiſtance, not Peloponneſus 
only, as they had done in former times, but even Theſſaly 
and Macedon. | 

When Philip was informed of all the outrages that had 
been committed in his kingdom, he perceived that he was 
1uſtly puniſhed, for having yielded to the folly and ambitious 
pirit of the Epirots. He continued however ſtill to preſs the 
liege of Ambracus. But when he had raiſed cauſeways in the 
marſh, and completed all the neceſſary works, the forces that 
ere in the place were ſtruck with terror, and ſurrendered to 
um after forty days. The king diſmiſſed the garriſon, which 
Conſiſted of five hundred Ztolians, upon terms of ſaſety; 
and gratified the Epirots in their wiſhes, by leaving the for- 

tels in their hands. He then decamped, and continued his 
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march in haſte along Charada, with deſign to paſs the Am. 
bracian Gulph, in that part which was the narroweſt, and 
which lay near the Temple of the Acarnanians called Actium. 
For this Gulph, which flows from the ſea of Sicily, is less 
than five ſtadia in its breadth, at it's firſt entrance Letween 
Acarnania and Epirus. But advancing farther within the 
land, it ſpreads afterwards to the breadth of a hundred ſtadia, 
and extends in length to about three hundred from the ſea, 
It divides Epirus from Acarnania ; leaving the firſt on the 
ſide towards the North, and the latter on the South. Philip 
then paſſed the Gulph, in the place which we have mentioned, 
and continued his route through Acarnania. And having 
Increaſed his army with two thouſand Acarnanian Foot, and 
two hundred Horſe, he came and incamped before Phoctiz, 
a city of Ætolia, and preſſed the ſiege with fo great force and 
vigour, that after two days the garriſon, being ſtruck with 
terror, ſurrendered upon conditions, and were diſmiſſed with 
ſafety. On the following night, five hundred Ztolians, ig- 
norant of what had happened, began their march towards 
the place, But Philip having received timely notice of their 
approach, poſted ſome troops in ambuſcade, and killed the 
greater part as they advanced. The reſt were taken priſoners ; 
a very {mall number only excepted, who ſaved themſelves by 
flight, He then diſtributed among the troops an allow- 
ance of corn for thirty days, from the ſtores that had bcen 
found in Phoetiz : and continuing his march afterwards to- 
wards Stratus, he incamped upon the river Achelous, at thc 
diſtance of ten ſtadia from the city; and from thence ſendinę 
out detachments from his army, waſted the whole country a: 
his leiſure, and found no reſiſtance. | 
The Achzans, who were at this time ſcarcely able to ſup- 
port the burthen of the war, no ſooner were informed that 
Philip was ſo near, than they deputed to him ſome ambaſſa- 


dors, to requeſt, that he would advance immediately to their 
4 aſſiſtance. 
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A nſtance. The ambaſſadors, when they had joined the 
King in the neighbourhood of Stratus, diſcharged their com- 
miſſion to him, agreeably to their inſtructions: and having 
repreſented alſo to him, how vaſt a booty might be gained, 
if he would now invade Elea, they preſſed him to tranſport. 
his forces over to Rhium, and to fall ſuddenly from thence 
upon that province. 

The King, when they had ended, gave orders that they 
ſhould not yet depart, and ſaid that he would deliberate with 
his friends concerning that which they had propoſed : but at 
the ſame time he decamped, and began his march towards 
Metropolis and Conope. The inhabitants of Metropolis all 
left their houſes upon his approach, and retired into the cita- 
del. Philip therefore, having firſt ſet fire to the city, ad- 
vanced forwards to Conope. But when he approached the 
river that ran near the town, and which was diſtant from it 
about twenty ſtadia, a body of Ætolian Cavalry appeared 
ready to diſpute his paſſage; being perſuaded, that they 
ſhould either entirely ſtop the Macedonians from advancing, 
or that the attempt would be attended with conſiderable lols. 
But Philip, perceiving their deſign, gave orders that the Pel- 
taſte ſhould firſt paſs the river in ſeparate diviſions, cloſing all 
their ranks, and forming that figure which is called the Tor- 
toiſe. When this was done, and the firſt cohort had now 
gained the oppolite fide, the Cavalry advanced againſt them 
and began the combat. But as the Macedonians {till ſtood 
firm, covering themſelves with their ſhields in every part 
and when the ſecond and third diviſions, having paſſed the 
river allo in the ſame cloſe order, came forwards to ſupport the 
firſt; the Ztolians, perceiving that they fatigued themſelves in 
vain, retreated back again towards the city: and from that time 
= haughty troops were forced to remain quiet behind their 
walls, 
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The King then paſſed the river with the reſt of the forces: 
and having waſted all the country without reſiſtance, he ar. 
rived ncar Ithoria, a fortreſs that was ſtrongly fortified both 
by art and nature, and which commanded the road along 
which the Macedonians were obliged to pals. The Ztolians 
that were leſt to guard it, fled from their poſt, as the King 
approached : and Philip, being thus maſter of the place, im- 
mediately razed it to the ground. He gave orders alſo to the 
foragers, that they ſhould in like manner deſtroy all the for- 
treſſes, that were ſcattered through the country. Having then 
gained the end of theſe defiles, he continued his march flow] 
lorwards ; that the army might have leiſure to collect the 
booty. And when the troops were loaded with ſupplics of 
every kind in great abundance, he directed his route towards 
the Achzan Ocniadz., But having in his way incamped near 
Pæanium, he reſolved firſt to make himſelf maſter of that 
city, He repeated therefore his attacks againſt it without 
any intermiſſion; and in a ſhort time took the place by 
ſtorm. Pæanium was a city, not very conſiderable in ſize; 
for it was leſs than ſeven ſtadia in it's circuit. But with re- 
gard to the houſes, walls, and towers, it ſcarcely was inferior 
to any of the cities of that country. The King, having razed 
the walls to the ground, demoliſhed likewiſe all the houſes, 
and gave orders, that the timber and the tiles ſhould be 
floated, with the greateſt care, acroſs the river to Oeniadæ. 
The Etolians at firſt reſolved to hold poſſeſſion of the citadel 
of this laſt city, which was ſtrongly fortified with walls and 
other works. But as the King approached, they were ſtruck 
with terror, and retired, Philip, having thus gained this 
city alſo, continued his march, and incamped before a for- 
treſs in the Calydonian diſtrict, called Elæus; which was not 
only very ſtrong by nature, but was fortified alſo with a wall, 


and filled with all the neceſſary ftores of war, which Aion | 
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had ſent to the Ætolians not long before. But the Macedo- 
nians in a ſhort time took the place by ſtorm : and when 
they had waſted all the Calydonian territory, they returned 
back again to Oeniadæ. The King, having then remarked, 
that this city was fituated with very great advantage, as well 
{or other purpoſes, as becauſe it afforded alſo an caſy paſſage 
into Peloponneſus, reſolved to incloſe it with a wall. For 
Oeniadæ is ſituated upon the coaſt, near the entrance of the 
Gulph of Corinth, in the very extremity of thoſe confines 
which divide the provinces of Acarnania and Ztolia, Oppo- 
ſite to it, on the fide of Peloponneſus, ſtands Dyme, with the 
country that lies round Araxus : and the diſtance between 
Oeniadz and this promontory is ſo ſmall, that it does not ex- 
ceed a hundred ſtadia. Philip therefore, having carefully 
conſidered all theſe circumſtances, began firſt to fortity the 
citadel z and afterwards having raiſed a wall round the docks 
and harbour, he reſolved to join theſe alſo to the citadel ; 
employing in the work all thoſe materials which he had 
brought with him from Pæanium. But before he had com- 
pleated this deſign, he received the news, that the Dardanians, 
magining that his intention was to advance forwards into 
Peloponneſus, had drawn together a numerous army, and 
were preparing to make incurſions into Macedon. Judging 
therefore to be neceſſary, that he ſhould provide without 
clay for the ſecurity of his own proper kingdom, he now 
tent back the ambaſſadors of the Achæans; having firſt aſ- 
ured them, that as ſoon as he had repelled this danger, he 
would lay aſide every other project, and employ all his power 
to afliſt their State. He then decamped, and returned back 
43411 in haſte, along the ſame way by which he had arrived. 
As he was preparing to paſs the Ambracian Gulph, which ſe— 
parates Acarnania from Epirus, he was met by Demetrius of 
Pharos, who had been defeated in Illyria by the Romans, and 
had 
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had eſcaped in a ſingle Frigate, as we related in the former 
Book. The King 1 him tavourably ; and directed 
him to fail on to Corinth, and from thence to go, through 
Theſſaly, into Macedon : while himſelf paſſed the Gulph, and 
continued his march in haſte through Epirus. But no ſooner 
was he arrived at Pella, than the Dardanians, having received 
notice from ſome eee of his near approach, were ſtruck 
with terror, and diſmiſſed their army, though they had then 
advanced very near to the borders of the kingdom. Philip, 
being informed of their retreat, ſent home likewiſe all the Ma- 
cedonian troops, to gather in their harveſt ; and himſelf went 
into Theſſaly, with deſign to pals the reſt of the Summer at 
Lariſſa, 

At this time it was, that Emilius returned with conquelt 
from Illyria, and entered Rome in triumph. About the fame 
time Annibal, having taken Saguntum by ſtorm, ſent his army 
into winter quarters. The Romans alſo, when they had re- 
ceived the news that Saguntum was deftroyed, deputed ſome 
ambaſſadors to Carthage, to demand that Annibal ſhould be 
delivered to them; and at the fame time choſe for Conſul 
Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius, and began to 
make the neceſſary preparations for a war. We have already 
given, in the preceding Book, a particular and diſtin& ac- 
count of theſe tranſactions : and now mention them again, 
for the ſake only of recalling to the reader's view, agrecably 
to the method which we promiſed ſtill to obſerve, the chief 


events that were coincident with thofe which are now 
related. 
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HUS then was ended the firſt year of the hundred-tor- 

tieth Olympiad : and as this alſo was the time, in which 
the ZEtolians uſually elected their chief Magiſtrates, they now 
choſe Dorimachus for their Prætor. As ſoon as he was in- 
vcſted with this dignity, he aſſembled the troops in arms, and 
making an incurſion into the upper parts of Epirus, plundered 
and deſtroyed the country, with a more than common rage 
and fury; being much leſs ſollicitous to gain any advantage to 
himſelf, than to work the greateſt miſchief that was poſſible 
to the Epirots. Arriving at Dodona, he ſet fire to the por- 
ticocs of the Temple, deſtroyed the votive ofterings, and le- 
velled the walls of the ſacred edifice with the ground. Thus 
the Atolians diſdained to be confined within the ordinary li- 
mits either of peace or war: purſuing ſtill, in both conjunc- 
tures, their own rath and violent deſigns; and ſhewing not even 
the leaſt regard either to the laws of nations, or the eſtabliſhed 
rights and cuſtoms of mankind. After this exploit Dorima- 
chus returned back again to ZEtolia, 

The winter was now approaching faſt, and no perſon had 
expected that the Macedonians would at this time take the 
feld, when Philip, advancing from Lariſſa, with three thou- 
land Chalcaſpides, two thouſand Peltaſtæ, three hundred Cre- 
tans, and four hundred of the Royal Cavalry, paſſed from 
heſſaly into Eubcea, and from thence to Cynus, and conti- 
uing afterwards his route through Bœotia and the Megariſian 
altrit, arrived at Corinth in the very depth of winter; hav- 
ing performed his march with ſo much ſecrecy and diligence, 
chat the people of Peloponneſus were all ignorant of his ap- 
proach, He immediately ſhut the gates of Corinth, and 
Placed guards upon the roads; and ſent to invite the elder 

Aratus 
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Aratus to come to him from Sicyon. He wrote letters alſo to 
the Prætor of the Achæans, and to the ſeveral cities, to appoin; 
the place and time in which he expected to be joined by che 
troops of the Republicx. He then marched away from 
Corinth, and incamped near Dioſcurium in the Phliaſian 
territory, 

About the ſame time Euripidas, who knew not that the 
King had entered Peloponneſus, began his march from Pſo— 
phis, with two cohorts of Eleans, ſome bodies of pirates, and 
ſome mercenary troops, amounting in the whole to two 
thouſand and two hundred men, together with two hundred 
Horſe, and advanced by the way of Pheneum and Stymphalus 
towards Sicyon, with deſign to waſte the country. And hay- 
ing, on that very night in which Philip had incamped near 
Dioſcurium, paſſed beyond the army of the King, he was 
ready juſt to enter the Sicyonian territory on the followin 
day. But ſome Cretan ſoldiers, who had left their ranks, and 
wandered far into the country in ſearch of forage, fell in 
among the Eleans as they marched. Euripidas, being in- 
formed by theſe that the enemy was near, changed immedi- 
ately the direction of his route, and, not communicating to 
any perſon his knowledge of this accident, marched back 
again in haſte, by the way along which he had advanced; in 
the hope, that he might be able again to paſs beyond the 
Macedonians, and to poſſeſs himſelf the firſt of certain moun- 
tainous defiles, that were on the other fide of the Stymphalian 
diſtrict. The King, who on his part alſo was wholly ignorant 
of the arrival of theſe troops, purſued his firſt deſign, and 
continued his march forwards in the morning by the way ot 
Stymphalus towards Caphyæ. For this was the city, in 
which he had defired that the Achæans would meet together 
in arms. But when the advanced guard of the Macedonian 
army was juſt now ready to aſcend the hill called Apeaurus, 
which was diſtant from Stymphalus about ten ſtadia, it wy 
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pencd that the foremoſt troops of the Eleans arrived alſo upon 
the ſame aſcent. Euripidas, who, from the intelligence which 
he had received before, knew what the forces were that now 
appeared in fight, made haſte to avoid the impending danger, 
and taking with him ſome few horſemen only, fled through 
private roads to Pſophis. The Eleans, being thus deſerted by 
their Chief, were ſtruck with conſternation, and for ſome time 
ſtopped their march, not knowing which way they ſhould turn, 
or what meaſures were the beſt to take. For their othcers 
were at firſt perſuaded, that theſe were ſome Achæan forces, 
that had been drawn together to defend the country. This 
miſtake was occaſioned chiefly by the fight of the Chalcaſ- 
pides, whom they ſuppoſed to be the troops of Megalopolis. 
For in the battle againſt Cleomenes that was fought near 
Sclaſia, the Megalopolitans had all made uſe of brazen buck- 
lers; having received their arms on that occaſion from Anti- 
gonus. They retreated therefore, keeping their ranks entire, 
towards the neighbouring hills; and were ſtill inclined to 
think, that they were not miſtaken in their hopes. But when 
the Macedonians, as they continued to advance, approached 
more nearly to their view, they then ſoon diſcerned the truth, 
and, throwing away their arms, began to run with great pre- 
cipitation. But twelve hundred of them were taken priſoners ; 
and the reſt either were deſtroyed by the Macedonian ſoldiers, 
or loſt their lives among the precipices. About a hundred 
only eſcaped by flight. Philip ſent away the ſpoils and pri- 
loners to Corinth; and purſued his route, as he had at firſt 
deſigned, The people of Peloponneſus were all ſtruck with 
wonder, at an event ſo ſtrange and unexpected by them : for 
they now firſt received the news together, both of the arrival 
ot the King, and alſo of his victory. 1 al 

The Macedonians continued their route through Arcadia : 
and having ſuffered great fatigue and hardſhip, as they paſſed 

the mountain called Oligyrtus, which was at this time covered 
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deep with ſnow, they arrived in the night of the third day at 
Caphyz. The King, when he had reſted here during two 
whole days for the refreſhment of the troops, and being joined 
alſo by the younger Aratus with the Achæan forces, ſo that 
the whole army now conſiſted of ten thouſand men, again 
marched forwards, through the Clitorian diſtrict, towards 
Pſophis; carrying with him all the machines and ladders, 
that were found in any of the cities through which he 
paſſed. 
Pſophis is a city of very high antiquity in Arcadia, being 
acknowledged to have been firſt built in ancient times by the 
Azanes. With regard to the whole of Peloponneſus, it is 
fituated near the middle of the country. But with reſpect to 
the ſingle province of Arcadia, it ſtands upon the extreme 
borders of it toward the Weſt; and is on that ſide cloſely 
joined to the confines of Elea. It commands with great ad- 
vantage the whole territory of the Eleans; and was at this 
time aſſociated to their Republicx. Philip, arriving near this 
place in three days march from Caphyæ, incamped upon the 
hills that ſtood oppoſite to the city, and which afforded a ſafe 
and commodious view both of the place itſelf, and of all the 
neighbouring country. But when he had ſeen from hence 
the advantageous fituation and uncommon ſtrength of the 
city, he was for ſome time in doubt, what reſolution he ſhould 
take. For Pſophis, on the fide towards the Weſt, is ſecured 
by a rapid and impetuous torrent, which deſcends from the 
ncighbouring hills, and in a ſhort time forms for itſelf a chan- 
nel very large and deep, which is not fordable in any place, 
during the greateſt part of the winter ſeaſon. On the eaſtern 
fide flows the Erymanthus, a great and rapid river, the Sub- 
ject of many well known fables, And this river likewiſe re- 
ceives the torrent juſt nov/ mentioned, which falls into it on 
the fide towards the ſouth. Thus three fides of the city are 


completely covered by theſe waters, and guarded againlt ry 
accels. 
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acceſs. On the fourth fide, towards the North, ſtands a Hill, 
well fortified and incloſed with walls, and which ſerves in- 
deed as a Citadel to the city; being perfectly adapted, both 
by nature and by art, for ſuſtaining the efforts of an enemy. 
The city itſelf was allo ſecured by walls of an unuſual height, 
completely built, and fortified with care: and was defended 
by a garriſon of Eleans. Euripidas was alſo in the place, hav- 
ing ſaved himſelf in it after his flight. 

When Philip had conſidered all theſe circumſtances, he 
was in part inclined to abandon the deſign which he had 
lormed, to take the city either by ſtorm or ſiege. But on 
the other hand, he was no leſs earneſt to perſiſt in the 
attempt, when he had again reflected upon the manner in 
which the place was ſituated. For as much as the Arcadians 
and Achæans were incommoded by this city, which preſſed 
cloſe upon the very confines of their country, and furniſhed 
the Eleans with the power to carry on the war againſt them 
with vigour and ſecurity, ſo much on the other hand would 
they be advantaged by it, if it ſhould now be taken: fince it 
would not only ſerve to cover their own lands from inſult, but 
might be uſed alſo as a Place of arms, from whence they might 
on their part make incurſions into the Elean territory, The 
King therefore, having at laſt reſolved to perſiſt in his deſign, 
gave orders that the troops ſhould take their uſual repaſt, and 
hold themſelves in readineſs, by break of day. And when 
the morning came, he paſſed the Erymanthus, upon the 
bridge that was acroſs it, without any reſiſtance from the enc- 
my, who were ſurprized at the attempt, and wholly unprc- 
pared againſt it. He then advanced towards the city in bold 
and terrible array. Euripidas and the reſt were ſtruck with 
doubt and conſternation. For they at firſt had been perſuaded, 
that the Macedonians would neither attack by ſtorm a city of 
lo conſiderable ſtrength, nor yet venture on the other hand 
to engage in a long and regular ſiege, in ſo ſevere a ſeaſon. 
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They were therefore thrown into great perplexity, and began 
to fear, that ſome perſons in the city had entered into a ſecret 
correſpondence with the King. But when no proofs appeared 
to confirm this apprehenſion, the greater part ran in haſte to 
defend the walls; while the mercenaries allo that belonged to 
the Eleans advanced through a gate that was above the encmy, 
with deſign to fall upon them by ſurprize. The King, hay- 
ing ordered the ladders to be fixed againſt the walls in three 
diſterent parts at once, and divided the Macedonians alſo into 
three ſeparate bodies, gave the ſignal for the attack. The 
troops then advanced together, and began to ſcale the city on 
every ſide, The beſieged for ſome time maintained their 
ground with courage, and threw down many of the ſoldiers 
from the ladders. But as their ſtore of darts and other wea- 
pons, provided only for the preſent exigency, foon began to 
fail; and when they alſo found, that the Macedonians were 
ſo far from being deterred by this reſiſtance, that on the con- 
trary no ſooner was one man tumbled from the ladders, than 
the next that followed ſucceeded without any heſitation to his 
place; they at laſt turned their backs, and fled for fafety tc 
the Citadel, while the Macedonians entered by the walls. At 
the ſame time alſo the Cretan troops attacked the Elean mer- 
ccnaries with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that they forced them 
ſoon to throw away their arms, and to fly in great diforder : 
and having purſued them to the very gate from whence they 
had made their fally, they entered it together with them. 
Thus the city was taken at once in every part. The Pſophi- 
dians, with their wives and children, fled all into the citade!, 
together with Euripidas, and the reſt that were able to eſcape. 
The Macedonians, being thus become the entire maſters of 
the city, pillaged all the goods, and took poſſeſſion of the 
houſes. But thoſe that had retired into the citadel, being de- 
ſtitute of all ſupplies, reſolved to prevent a worſe misfortune, 
by ſubmitting to the King. Having therefore di] panned 
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Herald, and obtained permiſſion to make a deputation to him, 
they ſent their chief magiſtrates together with Euripidas, by 
whoſe means a treaty was concluded, in which full ſafety was 
allowed to all, both citizens and ſtrangers. Ihe deputics then 
returned, having received orders from the King, that they 
ſhould all ſtill remain within the citadel, till the army had lett 
the city; left the ſoldiers, forgetful of their duty, ſhould be 
tempted by the hopes of plunder to inſult and pillage them. 
The King, being forced by the ſnow, which about this 
time began to fall, to remain for ſome days in Pſophis, aſſem- 
bled together the Achæans, and pointed out to them the 
ſtrength and commodious ſituation of the place, and the ad- 
vantages that might be drawn from it in the progreſs of the 
war. He ſpoke largely alſo of the affection and warm eſteem, 
which he had conceived for their Republick : and added, that 
he would now give this city to them; and that in all future 
times he ſhould be ready to employ his utmoſt power to gra- 
tify their wiſhes, and ſeize every occaſion to advance their 
intereſts. Alter this diſcourſe, which was received by Aratus 
and the Achæans with great acknowledgements, he diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, and began his march towards Laſion. The 
Plophidians then left the citadel, and again took poſſeſſion of 
their houſes : and Euripidas went away to Corinth, and from 
thence into Ætolia. The Achæan Chiefs that were preſent in 
the place, left the care of the citadel to Proflaus of Sicyon, 
with a ſufficient garriſon, and appointed Pythias of Pellene to 
be Governor of the city. In this manner was ended the ſiege 
ol Plophis. 3 
The Eleans that were in garriſon at Laſion, having been 
informed of all the circumſtances of this conqueſt, no ſooner 
heard that the Macedonians were advancing faſt towards them, 
than they immediately left the place: and Philip, being thus 
become maſter of it upon his firſt approach, gave this city alſo 
to the Achæans, as a farther teſtimony of his regard for their 
Republick. 
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Republick. He reſtored Stratus likewiſe, from whence the 
Eleans in like manner had retired, to the people of Telphuſi 
from whom it had before been taken. He then decamped, 
and arriving at Olympia after five days march, offered facri. 
fice to the Deity of the place, and feaſted the chief officers of 
his army. And when he had allowed three days for the refreſh- 
ment alto of the troops, he advanced farther into the Elean 
territory, and having incamped near the place called Artemi- 
ſium, and from thence ſent out detachments from his army 
to colle& the plunder of the country, he afterwards returned 
again to Dioſcurium. 

While the Macedonians were employed in ravaging the 
country, many of the Eleans fell into their hands, but a much 
greater number fled for ſafety to the neighbouring towns, and 
to places that were not eaſy to be forced. For Elea far exceeds 
all the other parts of Peloponneſus, both in the number of 
inhabitants, and in the natural riches alſo which are there 
produced, For there are many among this people, who are 
ſo fixed in the enjoyment of a country lite, and ſo ſatisfied 
with the abundance of which they are poſſeſſed, that in the 
courle even of two or three generations, they are never known 
to viſit the Capital of the province. This affection for the 
country is chiefly nouriſhed by that high regard, which by the 
conſtitution of their government is {hewn to thoſe that are 
ſettled in it. For juſtice is adminiſtered among them in every 
diſtrict ; and great pains employed, that they may always be 
ſupplied with all things that are neceſlary to life. The motive 
that inclined their Legiſlators firſt to invent ſuch laws, and to 
give ſuch attention to their ſafety, ſeems partly to have been, 
that the province was itſelf of very wide extent; but prin- 
cipally, becauſe the inhabitants lived in ancient times a kind 
ot holy life; when their country, on account of the Olympic 
Games that were celebrated in it, was regarded by the Greeks 


as ſacred and inviolable, and the people ail enjoyed a full 
repoſe, 
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repoſe, ſecure from danger, and exempted from the miſeries 
of war. But afterwards indeed, when the Arcadians attempted 
to ike Laſion from them, with the lands that lay round Piſa, 
the Eleans were then forced to have recourſe to arms, and to 
change their former way of life. And ſince that time, they 
have not even made the leaſt attempt to reſtore their country 
to thoſe privileges, of which they had been fo long poſſeſſed; 
but have ſtill remained in the condition, into which they 
were thrown by that invaſion. But certainly in this reſpect 
they have been far from ſhewing a due regard to their own 
future intereſts. For ſince Peace is that bleſſing, which we 
all implore the Gods to give us; ſince it is that for whole 
fake we bear to be expoſed to every danger; fince in a word, 
among all the things that are eſteemed good by men, there is 
none more generally acknowledged to deſerve that name; it 
ſurely mult be allowed to be a high degree of tolly in the con- 
duct of the Eleans, to refuſe an acquiſition of ſuch value and 
importance, which they not only might obtain from the States 
of Greece upon fair and honourable terms, but might hold 

oſſeſſion of it alſo to all future times. Some perhaps may 
think, that if this people ſhould again return to their former 
life, they muſt be expoſed to the attempts of every enemy, 
that ſhould be inclined to violate treaties, and to fall by ſur- 
prize upon their country. But as this would rarely happen, 
o the Greeks alſo would all join together to revenge the in- 
ſult. And with regard to any private robberies, they might 
at all times be effectually ſecured againſt them; ſince, by the 
help of that abundance which the continuance of peace would 
o! neceſſity beſtow, they might with eaſe maintain ſome troops 
ot mercenaries, to be employed as occaſion ſhould require. 
But now from having dreaded dangers that were never likely 
to arrive, they expoſe their goods to conſtant pillage, and their 
country to perpetual war. I could wiſh therefore, that theſe 
retiections might raiſe in the Eleans an attention to their proper 

2 3 intereſts ; 
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intereſts; ſince they never will find a time more favourable 
than the preſent, to recover again an acknowledged confirma- 
tion of their rights, from all the States of Greece, 

But though theſe immunities have been long fince loſt, 
the people however, as we oblerved before, ſtill retain ſome 
traces of their ancient manners, and eſpecially of their attach- 
ment to a country life, Upon the arrival therefore of Philip 
in the province, great numbers of them were taken priſoner, 
by the Macedonians, and greater ſtill eſcaped by flight. There 
was a fortreſs called Thalamæ, into which the chief part of 
the people had retired, together with their goods and cattle, 
The country round it was only to be entered by certain cloſe 
defiles: and the place itſelf, beſides that it was difficult of all 
acceſs, was alſo judged to be impregnable. But the King being 
informed of the numbers that had fled together to this fortrels, 
reſolved to attempt and hazard every thing, rather than leave 
his work imperfect. He ordered the mercenaries therefore 
Arſt to take poſſeſſion of the poſts that commanded the en- 
trance of the paſſes. And having left behind him in the camp 
his baggage, with the greater part of all his army, he then 
marched through the defiles, with the Peltaſtæ and the light- 
armed troops, and arrived in fight of the fortreſs, without re- 
ſtance. The Eleans, who were wholly unprepared to ſuſtain 
a ſiege, and unpractiſed likewiſe in all the art of war, and 
who at this time had among them great numbers of the very 
meaneſt of the people, were ſtruck with terror at his approach, 
and immediately ſurrendered. Among the priſoners were two 
hundred mercenaries, which Amphidamus, the Prætor of the 
Eleans, had drawn together from different countries, and had 
brought them with him to this place. The King, having 
gained a very great quantity of valuable goods, with more than 
hve thouſand ſlaves, and cattle that ſcarcely could be num- 
bered, returned again to his camp : and from thence, becauſe 
he troops were ſo incumbered with their booty, that the) 

were 
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were wholly unfit to engage in any new attempt, he directed 
his route back to Olympia, and there incamped. | 


CHAP. VIIL 


BOUT this time Apelles, who, among thoſe that were 
A appointed by Antigonus to be the Guardians of young 
Philip, was poſſeſſed of the greateſt ſway in all the counſels of 
the King, formed the baſe deſign of reducing the Achæans to 
the ſame vile condition as that to which the people of Theſſaly 
were ſubject. For though the Theſſalians were ſtill governed, 
in appearance, by their own peculiar laws, and ſeemed on that 
account to be diſtinguiſhed from the Macedonians, yet in rea- 
lity there was no difterence between them. For both were 
equally obliged to yield ſtrict obedience to the Royal orders, 
and to ſubmit without reluctance to all that was impoſed. 
This man then, having regulated his project in his mind, be- 
gan firſt to try the tempers of the Achæans that were now pre- 
tent in the army. He gave permiſſion to the Macedonians, 
to diſpoſſeſs them of their Quarters, and defraud them of their 
booty. And afterwards, he ordered many to be ſcourged, 
upon the {lighteſt pretexts: and when any of their companions 
interpoſed to fave them, or ſhewed any reſentment of this 
treatment, himſelf conducted them to priſon. By theſe means 
he was perſuaded that the Achæans might inſenſibly be led to 
an entire and blind ſubmiſſion ; and think nothing cruel or 
ſerere, which at any time they ſhould be forced to ſuffer by 
order of the King. And yet he had ſeen not long before, 
when he was preſent in the army of Antigonus, that this very 
pcople expoſed themſelves to every danger, and ſeemed ready 
to encounter every hardſhip with the greateſt firmneſs, rather 
than fall into ſubjection to Cleomenes. But ſome young Ache- 
ans, having run together in a body, went and diſcloſed to 
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Aratus the whole of this deſign. Aratus, wiſely judging that 
it was neceſſary to defeat ſuch evils in their firſt commence. 
ment, ran in haſte to Philip. The King, when he had heard 
him, ordered the young men to lay aſide their fears; alluring 
them, that nothing of this kind ſhould hereafter happen: and 
at the ſame time he ſtrictly ſorbad Apelles to exact any thing 
from the Achæans, without the knowledge and conſent of their 
own Prætor. In this manner Philip, by his humane and gentle 
treatment of thoſe that were with him in the camp, as well 
as by his courage likewiſe and activity in the field, not on! 
gained the affections of the ſoldiers, but the favour alſo and 
citcem of all the people of Peloponneſus. And indeed we can 
ſcarcely find a Prince, more admirably formed by nature, with 
all thole talents that are requiſite for enlarging conqueſts, and 
ſuſtaining the weight of empire. For he was poſſeſſed of a 
ready and clear diſcernment ; a happy memory; a graceful- 
neſs, that was peculiar to all his actions; with ſuch a dignity 
of aſpect, as declared the monarch, and inſpired reſpect and 
awe. His activity allo in the field was never wearied, and his 
courage never daunted. By what means afterwards theſe noble 
qualities were all deſtroyed, and from whence it happened, 
that this Prince, from a mild and gentle Monarch, became at 
Jaft a mercileſs and brutal Tyrant, cannot be explained in a 
few words only. We ſhall take ſome occaſion therefore more 
favourable than the preſent, to examine cloſely into the cauſes 
that produced ſo wonderful a change. 
Philip having now - decamped, continued his route from 
Olympia towards Pharza, and from thence advanced to Tel- 
phuſſa, and aſterwards to Heræa. In this place he fold his 
beoty, and laid a bridge acroſs the river Alpheus, with deſign 
to pais that way into Triphylia. About the ſame time Dori— 
machus the ZEtolan Prætor, being preſſed by the Eleans to 
fave their country from deſtruction, ſent to their aſſiſtance ſix 
mnidted Atolians under the command of Phylidas, WA 
| C3215 
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this General, arriving in Elea, had joined his troops with the 
forces that were at that time in the ſ-rvice of the 5, leans, five 

hundred mercenaries, a thouſand ſoldier of the country, and 
a body of Tarentines, he from thence directed his march alio 
towards Triphylia. This country, which derives it's name 
from Triphylus a native of Arcadia, is a part of Pelopon- 
neſus, lying near the ſea, between the Provinces ol Meſſenia 
and Elea. It looks upon the ſea of Alric; and is ſituated in 
the extremity of all Greece, on the {ide of the South -weſt. 
The towns which it contains, are Samicum, Lepre um, Hy- 

bana, Typanza, Pyrgus, Epyum, Bolax, Styllagium, and 
Phrixa, The Eleans, having forced theſe towns to ſubmit 
to their Republick, added to them not long afterwards Ali- 
phira likewiſe ; which ſtood within the limits of Arca adia, 
and at firſt was ſubje& to the Megalopolitans. But Alliad 85 
che Tyrant of Megalopolis in return for ſome perſonal ad- 
vantages, ſurrendered it to the Elcans. 

Phylidas, having entered this country with his army, ſent 
away the Eleans to Lepreum, and the mercenaries to Ali- 
Phira; While himſelf with the ZEtolians, remaining in the 
ncizhvourhood of Tipanza, attended to th © motions of the 
Macedonians. Philip, being now diſincumbered of his booty, 
paſſed the Alpheus, which flows Cloſe along the city of Heraza, 
and directed his route to Aliphira. This city is built upon a 
Ill, which is on every fide ſteep and cr agg and more than 
ten b. iclia in its height. e the ſummit ſtands the Citadel, 
and a brazen Statue alſo of Minerva 1, of a ve cry uncommon 
11ze as well as beauty. With what defign it fitſt was wrought, 
and at whoſe expence ; the place from whence it cam je, and 
the perſon by whom it was here fixed and dedicated; orc 
things that even the inhabitants of the COUntry arc not be 
to explain with certainty: But all acknowiedge it to have 
ben the work of Softratus and Hecatodorus; and regard it 
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as one of the moſt finiſhed pieces, that ever were produced by 
thoſe great Artiſts. 

The King, having waited for a day that was ſerene and 
bright, commanded the men whoſe taſk it was to carry the 
ladders, to advance firſt from difterent parts, with the mer- 
cenaries in front to cover them. The Macedonians, divided 
alſo into ſeparate bodies, followed cloſe behind : and were or- 
dered, with the reſt, to aſcend the hill, as ſoon as the ſun 
ſhould begin to ſhine. The troops advanced accordingly with 
great alacrity and vigour : while the Aliphireans ran together 
in crouds to every fide, from whence they ſaw the Macedo- 
nians ready to approach. At the ſame time the King, with a 
lele& body of ſoldiers, having climbed up certain precipices, 
aſcended unperceived to the ſuburbs of the Citadel. The fig- 
nal was now given for the aſſault; the ladders raiſed againſt 
the walls; and the troops began in every part to ſcale the city. 
But the King, having firſt gained poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, 
which were left without defence, immediately ſet fire to 
them. When thoſe therefore, that were employed in defend- 
ing the walls againſt the enemy, ſaw what had happened, they 
were ſeized with conſternation ; and began to fear, that if 
the Citadel ſhould be loſt, there would be then left to them no 
reſource. They abandoned therefore all their poſts, and fled 
into the Citadel ; and thus the Macedonians became maſters 
of the city, almoſt without reſiſtance. Not long afterwards, 
a deputation was ſent alſo from the Citadel to the King, and 
the place delivered into his hands, on condition only that the 
people ſhould be ſafe. 

This conqueſt ſtruck no ſmall terror into all the people of 
Triphylia; and forced them to conſult together, by what 
meatures they might beſt preſerve their country. About the 
{ame time allo, Phylidas led away his troops from Typanza, 
and retired to Lepreum ; plundering all the province as he 
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paſſed. For this was the reward, which the Allies of the 
Ftolians ſeldom failed to receive; being either delerted by 
them in the time of their moſt preſſing need; or elle pillaged 
and betrayed : and forced to ſuffer from their confederates 
and friends, ſuch cruel treatment as could ſcarcely be expected 
even from a conquering enemy. As ſoon therefore as the 
King approached, the inhabitants of Typanza and ot Hypana 
ſurrendered their cities to him. The Phialians alſo, being 
informed of all that had happened in Triphylia, and having 
been long defirous to ſhake off their alliance with the Æto- 
lians, ran together in arms, and took poſſeſſion of the place 
in which the Polemarchs were accuſtomed to aſſemble. There 
were at this time ſome Ætolian Pirates in Phialia, who had 
fixed their reſidence in the city, that from thence they might 
be able to make incurſions upon the lands of the Meſſenians. 
Theſe men, upon the firſt appearance of this commotion, had 
reſolved to take arms and reduce the inhabitants by force. But 
when they ſaw that the people all ran together in crouds, and. 
were preparing to make a vigorous reſiſtance, they abandoned 
their deſign, and, having obtained conditions for their ſafety, 
retired from the place, carrying with them all their baggage. 
The Phialians then ſent ſome deputies to Philip, and invited 
him to take poſſeſſion of their city. 
During the time of this tranſaction, the inhabitants of Le. 
preum alſo, having poſſeſſed themſelves of a certain part ot 
the city, commanded the Eleans, the ZEtolians, and the La- 
ceazmnonians, who had likewiſe joined them, to retire both 
trom the citadel and city. This demand however was at firſt 
entirely flighted. Phylidas ſtill kept his poſt ; and was per- 
luaded, that he ſhould be able to deter the Lepreates from 
attempting any thing againſt him. But when he heard that 
Laurion, with one part of the Macedonian forces, had already 
gained poſſeſſion of Phialia, and that the King himſelf was 
advancing towards Lepreum with the reſt, he began at once 
| to 
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to loſe all hope, while the Lepreates on the contrary aſſumed 
new confidence. And though there were at this time in tl. 
place a thouſand Elcans, with a thouſand Pirates and to. 
lians ; five hundred mercenaries, and two hundred Lacs. 
monians; and though the enemy were maſters of their citz- 
del; yet fo admirable was the ſpirit, and ſuch the glorious 
conſtancy of this people, that they reſolved on no account to 
yield to theſe invaders, or throw away the hope of being ab! 
to defend their country. When Phylidas therefore faw thei; 
firmnels, and heard alſo that the Macedonians were Juſt ready 
to approach, he at laſt left the city, together with the Laced#- 
monians and Elcans. The Cretans, that had joined the trop: 
of Sparta, returned back again to their own country through 
Meſſenia: while Phylidas, with the other forces, directed hi: 
route towards Samicum. The Lepreates, having thus re- 
covered the entire poſſeſſion of their country, ſent ſome de- 
putics to Philip, and ſurrendered their city to him. 

As ſoon as the King was informed of theſe tranſactions, he 
ſent the chief part of his army away to Lepreum, while him- 
ſell, with the Peltaſtæ and the light-armed troops, purſued 
the enemy, and, falling upon them in their retreat, made 
himſelf matter of all their baggage. But Phylidas, having 
marched with the greateſt haſte, eſcaped ſaſe to Samicurn, 
Philip therefore incamped before the place; and, when the 
reſt of his forces had advanced from Lepreum to join him, 
began to make ſuch prenarations, as threatened the inhabi: 
tants with the proſpect of a ſiege. But the Ztolians and 
Elcans, being wholly unprepared to ſuſtain a ſiege, and hur- 

ing nothing, but their hands only, to defend them, were 
1. 
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ſtruck with terror, and offered to ſurrender upon terms of 
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ſafety : and having cbtaine: 


ned permiflion to leave the city with 
their arms, they retreated to Elea. After this ſucceſs, the 
neighbouring cities all ſent their deputics to the King, and 
ijubmitted to him at diſcretion. I heſe were, Phrixa, Stylla- 
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dium, Epyum, Bolax, Pyrgus, and Epitalium. Philip, having 
thus in the courſe of fix days only reduced the whole province 
of Triphylia, returned again to Lepreum. And when he had 
lirſt cxhorted the inhabitants to remain ſteady in their duty, 
and had placed a garriſon in the citadel, he marched away to 
Hcræa with all his forces, Icaving to Ladicus an Acarnanian 
the government of Triphylia, Arriving at Heræa, he there 
divided the booty among his ſoldiers : and having taken again 
the baggage, which he had left behind him in this place, he 
continued his route from thence to Megalopolis, though it 
was now the depth of winter. 

While Philip was employed in reducing, the cities of Tri- 
phylia, Chilon, a citizen of Lacedæmon, who thought that 
his birth had given him the faireſt title to the ſovercignty of 
Sparta, being enraged that the Ephori had ſlighted his preten- 
ions, and beſtowed that dignity upon Lycurgus, retoived to 
raiſe ſome diſorders in the State. He flattered himſelf, that 
by ollowing only the example of Cleomenes, and tempting 
the hoes and ambition of the multitude with the proſpect of 
i now diviſion of lands, he ſhould at once draw all the people 
o his party. Having communicated his intention therefore 
% his friends, and engaged about two hundred of them to 
are in the danger with him, he made hafte to carry his 
project into execution. As Lycurgus, and the Ephori who 
had raiſed him to the kingdom, were the chict obſtacles to his 
delign, it was neceflary that theſe ſhould be firſt removed. 
[le took the occaſion therefore, when the Ephori were at 
ICT, and talling upon them by ſurprize, killed them at 
taeir table. Thus that puniſhment befel them, which was in 
lice due to their late tranſactions. For Whether we con- 
Jr the hand by which they fell, or the cauſe that drew this 
vengeance Gown upon them, they may well be thought to 
have merited their fate. | 
As ſoon as this work was finiſhed, Chilon ran in haſte to- 
wards: 
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wards the houſe of Lycurgus. But though this Magiſtrate was 
then at home, he found means, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
friends and neighbours, to retire unperceived, and eſcaped 
through private roads to the town that was called Pellene of 
Tripolis. Chilon, having thus failed in the chief and moſt 
important part of his intended enterprize, began to loſe all 
hope. But as there was now no room left to retreat, he ad- 
vanced into the Forum, killing all his enemies, and calling 
aloud to his friends to join him ; inviting the people alſo tc his 
party, by thoſe hopes and promiſes that were juſt now men- 
tioned, But when the citizens were ſo far from ſhewing cven 
the leaſt regard to his pretenſions, that on the contrary they 
began to run together in parties to oppoſe him, he ſecretly 
withdrew, and, paſling through Laconia, fled unattended 
into the Achæan territory. The Lacedzmonians, being at 
this time allo terrified by the near approach of Philip, 
removed all their ſtores from the open country ; and aban- 
doned likewiſe the fortreſs of Athenæum in the Megalopolitan 
territory, having firſt razed it to the ground. Tx al 
Thus this people, who from the. firſt eſtabliſhment of their 
State under the laws of the wife Lycurgus, had enjoyed the 
faireſt form of government, and flouriſhed in great ſtrength 
and power, to the time of the battle of Leuctra, began, alter 
that period, gradually to decline from their former fortune, 
and to fall into contempt and ruin. And having long bcen 
torn by inteſtine tumults and commotions, their peace being 
ſtill diſturbed by Agrarian Jaws, and their citizens driven into 
baniſhment, they at laſt were forced to bow to a ſucceſſion 
of ſevere and haughty Tyrants, to the time of Nabis, and to 
yield to all the miſerics of the very vileſt ſervitude ; thoſe, 
who in ancient times had been unable to ſupport even the 
name of ſlavery. But there are many who have written very 
copious accounts of the former condition of this people, and 
of all their various fortunes : and with regard to the an 
that 
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that have happened to them, ſince Cleomenes firſt ſubverted 
the legal conſtitution of the State, we ſhall take occaſion to 
rclate, in the progreſs of this Hiſtory, all thoſe that were of 
chicſeſt note, and which beſt deſerve to be remarked. 

Philip now decamped from Megalopolis, and taking his 
route through Tegea, arrived at Argos, and paſſed the reſt 
of the winter in that city: having obtained among all the 
Greeks the higheſt admiration and eſteem, as well from his 
manners and whole deportment, as by thoſe great actions allo 
which he had now performed in war, beyond all that could 
be expected from a Prince of ſuch tender age. 

During this time Apelles, who had not yet deſiſted from 
lis project, was revolving in his mind the meaſures, by which 
he might beſt be able to reduce the Achæans by degrees 
beneath the Macedonian yoke. As he ſaw, that Aratus and 
his Son were likely to prove the greateſt obſtacles in the way 
of this deſign : and that Philip was inclined to pay no ſmall 
regard to theſe two magiſtrates, eſpecially to the eldeſt of 
them, not only becauſe he had ſtood in high efteem and 
lavour with Antigonus, and was a man of great authority 
among the Achæans, but chiefly on account of his ready ta- 
!ents and profound diſcernment in all the affairs of govern- 
ment; he judged it to be in the firſt place neceſſary, that he 
ſhould frame ſome contrivance, by which he might deſtroy 
their credit with the King. With this view, having made 
inquiry after thoſe Achzans, who oppoſed Aratus in the go- 
vernment, he invited them to come to him from their ſeveral 
cities; and ſpared no kind of pains or flattery, that might 
win their favour, and fix them in his intereſts. He then in- 
troduced them all to Philip; having firſt inſtructed each of 
them, to infinuate to the King, that as long as he was 
guided by the counſels of Aratus, he muſt be forced, in all 
things that related to the Achzans, cloſely to obſerve the 
terms of the alliance: but that on the contrary, if he would 
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ſubmit his intereſts to the care of theſe new friends, he might 
ſoon, with their aſſiſtance, become the maſter of Pelopon- 
neſus, and govern the people by his own ſingle will. When 
Apelles had thus far advanced in his deſign, his next care 
was, to obtain, if it were poſſible, that one of this faction 
ſhould be elected Prætor of the Achæans; by which means, 
Aratus would entirely be excluded from the adminiſtration of 
the State. As the time therefore of the clection now drew 
near, he preſſed the King, to go himſelf to Ægium, on pre- 
tence of marching that way into Elea. Philip yielded his 
conſent: and Apelles, who was likewiſe preſent, partly by 
the force of threatenings, and partly by ſollicitation, prevailed 
at laſt, though not without great difficulty, and gained the 
point which he had in view. For Eperatus, a citizen of 
Pharz, was elected Prætor; and Timoxenus, ſupported by 
the intereſt of Aratus, was repulſed. 
From Egium the King began his march, and paſſing 
through Patræ and Dyme, arrived at Tichos ; a fortreſs, 
ſituated upon the extreme borders of the Dymæan territory, 
and which had been taken by Euripidas not long before, as 
we have already mentioned. The King, having reſolved to 
employ his utmoſt power to recover again this place for the 
Dymæans, incamped before it with all his forces. But the 
Eleans that were poſted in it, were ſtruck with terror and 
ſurrendered. This fortreſs was of no great ſize, being not 
more than a ſtadium and half in it's circumference. But the 
ſtrength of it was conſiderable : for the height of the walls 
was full thirty cubits. Philip reſtored the place to the Dy- 
mæans; and from thence made incurſions into the Elean ter- 
ritory. And having waſted all the country, and gained a very 
great booty, he led his army back again to Dyme. 
But Apelles, having thus far accompliſhed his deſign, and 
obtained a Piætor of his own election, began now to renew 
his attacks againſt Aratus, in order wholly to remove 2 
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ſrom the confidence of the King. For this purpoſe, he had 
recourſe to a calumny, which was thus contrived. When 
Amphidamus the Elean General, who had been taken pri- 
ſoner with the reſt that had retired to Thalamæ, was con- 
dacted to Olympia, he employed the mediation of ſome 
ſriends, to procure admiſſion for him to the King: and when 
he had gained a time of audience, he diſplayed in a long dil- 
courſe the high authority and credit in which he ſtood 
among the Eleans, and aſſured the King, that he could caſily 
cngage that people to enter into an alliance with him. Philip, 
being prevailed on by theſe promiſes, immediately releaſed 
Amphidamus, and ſent him to the Eleans ; with orders to aſ— 
{ure them, that, if they would embrace his friendſhip, he 
would reſtore to them all their priſoners without any ranſom, 
and ſecure their province againſt all incurſions; and that they 
fill ſhould live in perfect freedom, without garriſon or tri- 
bute, and enjoy their own form of government. But, how 
generous ſoever and inviting theſe conditions might appear, 
the Elcans remained unmoved, and rejected ail that was 
propoſed. 

Apelles ſeized on this refuſal, as a proper ground for the 
calumny which he now contrived, and carried to the King. 
He told him, that it might now be ſecn, how falſe were 
thoſe profeſſions of zeal and friendſhip, with which Aratus 
and his Son had hitherto deceived him : that in their hearts 
they were far from being diſpoſed to favour his pretenſions, or 
promote the intereſts of the Macedonians : that the averſion, 
which the Eleans had now ſhewn towards him, was folcly to 
be imputed to their arts and management: that when Am- 
phidamus was ſent from Olympia to Elis by the King, they 
had employed in ſceret all their pains, to convince him, that 
it was by no means for the advantage of the people of Peio- 
ponnelus, that Philip ſhould become the maſter of the Elcans: 
and that from hence alone had ſprung that haughtineſs, and 
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fers, and had reſolved to adhere to their alliance with the 
Etolians, and ſtill ſuſtain the war againſt the Macedonians, 

Philip, when he had heard this accuſation, ordered Aratus 
and his Son to be called before him. Apelles then repeated 
in their preſence all the charge, urging it againſt them with 
a bold and threatening confidence, And as the King ſtill 
kept filence, he added; that ſince they had ſhewn themſelye; 
ſo thankleſs and ungratetul, and had ſo ill repaid the many 
favours which they had received from Philip, this Prince had 
now reſolved to call together the Achæan States, and, when 
he had explained to them the motives of his conduct, to re- 
turn again to Macedon. But the eldeſt Aratus, beginning 
now to ſpeak, beſought the King, that he would by no 
means judge with paſſion, or give a haſty credit to the things 
which he had heard, without ſome previous examination and 
inquiry: that in every charge, eſpecially that was directed 
againſt any of his allies or friends, it was proper firſt to weigh 
the evidence with the niceſt and moſt ſcrupulous care: that 
ſuch a conduct was not only worthy of a Prince, but of the 
laſt importance alſo, with reſpect to his own intereſts and 
advantage. He deſired therefore, that thoſe who had heard 
theſe matters, of which Apelles had accuſed them, might be 
called to the preſence of the King: that Apelles alſo ſhould 
attend, with the perſon from whom he had received his in- 
formation: and in a word, that, before any complaint was 
made to the Achæan States, every method ſhould be tried, by 
which it was poſſible to gain a knowledge of the truth. Philip 
approved of this advice: and having promiſed to purſue it, 
he then diſmiſſed them. 

Some days afterwards had paſſed, and Apelles had not yet 
produced the proofs that were deſired, when an accident fell 
out, which proved of great advantage to Aratus. While Philip 
was employed in plundering the country of the Eleans, this 
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people having coneeived ſome ſuſpicion of Amphidamus, re- 
ſolved to ſeize, and ſend him as a priſoner into Ætolia. But 
Amphidamus gained early notice of their deſign, and fled at 
firſt to Olympia. And being there informed that the King 
was gone to Dyme, to diſtribute the booty among his troops, 
he made haſte to join him in that city. As ſoon as Aratus 
heard, that this General had eſcaped from Elis, and was 
arrived at Dyme, being conſcious of his own innocence, he 
ran to Philip with great alacrity and joy, and requeſted that 
Amphidamus might immediately be called before him: that 
no one better Knew the grounds of the charge that had been 
brought againſt him, than the man who had been a partner 
in the ſecret: and that on the other hand, it clearly was his 
intereſt to diſcloſe the truth; ſince he had now been forced to 
leave his country on account of his attachment to the King, 
and had no hopes of ſafety but in his protection. The King 
conſented to this requeſt ; and having ordered Amphidamus 
to be examined in his preſence, he found that the accuſation 
was in all points falſe. From this time therefore, his attec- 
tion for Aratus every day increaſed, and his attachment to 
him became ſtronger than before; while Apelles on the con- 
trary ſunk low in his efteem. But his mind had been now ſo 
long poſſoſſed with prejudice in favour of this Miniſter, that 
it forced him ſtill to overlook, upon many occaſions, the 
errors of his conduct. 

In the mcan while Apelles, not being in any degree deterred 
by what had happened from perſiſting {till in the ſame deſigns, 
made his next attack againſt Taurion, who was intruſted with 
the care of the affairs of Peloponneſus. He charged him how- 
ever with no kind of crime ; but on the contrary ſpoke largely 
in his praiſe ; and repreſented to the King, what great ſervices 
might be expected from a man of ſuch abilities, if he were 
preſent in the camp. But his intention was, to beſtow this 
charge upon ſome perſon of his own appointment. For this 
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is one of thoſe new methods, contrived by men of bad deſigns: 
to deftroy the fortunes of their neighbours, not by detraction, 
but by praiſe. An artifice, replete with malignant rancour, 
and the baleſt treachery: invented firſt in the courts of 
Princes, to be the inſtrument of jealouſy, and fordid avarice; 
and employed folely to promote the purpoſes of thoſe, who 
ſtrive to riſe upon the ruins of another. He, ſeized every oc- 
caſion alſo that was offered, to cenſure Alexander, the Captain 
of the Guards; having reſolved to fill this poſt likewiſe with 
another of his own election ; and in a word, to change, if 
poſſible, the whole diſpoſition which Antigonus had made. 
For Antigonus, not only while he lived, had governed Mace- 
don and the young Prince himſelf with the greateſt prudence, 
but left behind him alſo at his death ſuch wiſe proviſions, as 
ſeemed molt proper to ſecure the future caſe and ſafety of the 
kingdom. He explained to the Macedonians in his Will, the 
meaſures which himſelf had followed in the affairs of govern- 
ment; and preſcrived the plan of the adminiſtration tor the 
time to come: naming the perſons allo, to whom he left the 
conduct of the State, and allotting ſeverally to each his proper 
poſt; that he might thus cut off at once all pretence for jca- 
louſy, and remove every incitement to ſedition. By theſe di- 
rections, Apelles was appointed Guardian to the Prince; 
Leontius, General of the Infantry; Megaleas, the chief Sc- 
cretary ; Alexander, Captain of the Guards; and Taurion, 
the Commander to preſide in Peloponneſus. Among theſe, 
Lcontius and Megaleas were already in all points devoted to 
Apelles. The great object therefore of his preſent care, was 
to remove Taurion and Alexander from their poſts; by which 
means the whole adminiſtration of the government would fall 
into his own hands entire, or into the hands of thoſe who pol- 
ſeſſed his confidence. And this deſign muſt ſoon have been 
accompliſhed, if he had not raiſed againſt himſelf an enemy in 


Aratus. Put that wrong policy defeated all his meaſures ; and 
drew 
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drew after it the puniſhment, that was juſtly due to his im- 
prudence and inſatiable ambition: ſo that within a ſhort time 
afterwards, he was himſelf involved in thoſe calamities, which 
he had prepared for others. In what manner this misfortune 
happened to him, we ſhall at preſent forbear to mention, 
having brought this Book to it's concluſion. But in that 
which follows, we ſhall take occaſion to give a clear account 
of this event, with all the circumſtances that attended it. 
Philip, after theſe tranſactions which we have now related, 
returned to Argos, to pals the winter there together with his 
friends, and ſent the forces back to Macedon. 
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HE year of the Prætorſhip of the younger Aratus was 
juſt now ended with the Riſing of the Pleiades: for in 
his manner the Achæans computed the courle of time. This 
Magiſtrate therefore reſigned his office, and was ſucceeded by 
I'peratus. Dorimachus was Prætor of the Ætolians. About 
the fame time Annibal, as the ſummer now approached, 
having declared without reſerve his intention to make war 
againſt the Romans, led his forces from New Carthage, paſſed 
the Iberus, and continued his march towards Italy: while the 
Romans ſent on their part Tiberius Sempronius with an army 
into Atric, and Publius Cornelius into Spain. At the fame 
ime alſo Ptolemy and Antiochus, who both claimed the 
lovercignty of Caleſyria, having loſt all hope of being able to 
{cttle their pretenſions by embaſſies or treaties, prepared to end 
ine diſpute by arms. 
Philip, beginning now to be in want both of proviſions 
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and of money to ſupport his troops, deſired the Achæan Ma- 
giſtrates to give orders for aſſembling the Council of the States, 
Put when theſe were met together at Ægium, according to 
the laws of the Republick, the King, perceiving that Aratus, 
ſtung with the diſgrace which he had received in the late 
election through the bad practices of Apelles, was inclined ra- 
ther to oppoſe than advance his ſervice, and that on the other 
hand, Eperatus was by nature deſtitute of all thoſe talents 
that are requiſite for the conduct of affairs, and was alſo held 
in great contempt by all, was then fully ſenſible of the folly 
of thole meaſures, which Apelles and Leontius had engaged 
him to purſue, and reſolved to recover again the confidence 
and favour of Aratus, He prevailed therefore with the Ma- 
giſtrates to remove the Aſſembly of the States to Sicyon; and 
having there addreſſed himſelf in private both to the elder 
and the younger Aratus, and charged Apelles with the blame 
of all that had been tranſacted, he preſſed them to reſume 
their former ſentiments, To this requeſt they both readily 
conſented : and the King, through their pains and influence, 
obtained afterwards from the Aſſembly the full accompliſh- 
ment oi all that he deſired. For by the decree that now was 
made, the States engaged to pay to him fifty Talents, on the 
day when he ſhould firſt begin his march; to furniſh three 
months ſtipend for the troops, with ten thouſand meaſures of 
corn; and to pay alſo ſeventeen Talents monthly, during his 
ſtay in Peloponneſus. After theſe reſolutions, the Afembly 
ſeparated ; and the Achæans returned again to their ſeveral 

Cities. | 
The King, when he had drawn all the troops together from 
their winter quarters, and had held a conſultation with his 
friends, reſolved now to carry on the war by ſea, For as by 
this method he might himſelf be able to fall ſuddenly upon 
his enemies from every ſide; fo theſe on the other hand mult 
wholly loſe the power of {ending any aſſiſtance to each other; 
ſeparated, as they were, in remote and diſtant provinces, and 
alarmed 
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armed by apprehenſions for their own particular ſafety, 
againſt an enemy to whoſe motions they would then be ftran- 
gers, and whoſe deſcent upon their country might be made 
with no leſs celerity than ſecrecy : for the people, againſt 
whom he was now engaged, were the Ætolians, the Lacedæ— 
monians, and the Elcans. Being fixed therefore in this de- 
ſign, he drew together to Lechæum all the veſſels that be- 
longed to the Achæans, together with his oẽn; and gave 
orders that the ſoldiers ſhould be employed continually i in the 
exerciſe of the ar. The Macedonians ſubmitted to the taſk 
with the greateſt promptneſs and alacrity. For theſe troops, 
whoſe courage in the field ſtands firm againſt every danger, 
are not leſs uſctul and intrepid upon the fea, whenever occaſion 
demands their ſervice. Active alſo, and inured to the per- 
petual toil of digging trenches, and of fortifying camps, they 
rcje& no kind of military labour; 3 but are on the contrary, as 
Heſiod writes of the ZFacidz, © more pleaſed with Battles 
than with Feaſts.” 

But while Philip and the Macedonians were thus buly in 
an nplcting all the naval preparations, Apelles, perceiving that 

the King was no longer governed by him as before, and being: 
unable to ſupport the loſs of his authority, formed ſecretly an 
engagement with Lcontius and Megaieas, by which it was 
agreed, that theſe two, ſtill remaining near the King, ſhould 
be ready, as occaſion 3 to ſruſtrate all his . and 
obſtruct his meaſures; and "that himſelf in the mean white 
would go to Chalcis, and take care to ſtop all ſupplics, that 
were expected to come that wa ay. When this w icked project 
was thus concerted, Abele having by ſome talc pretences 
obtained permiſſion to depart, went accordingly to Chalcis: 
and there, with the help of that authoritv, which had grown 
from his 5 rmer credit with the King, be fo well performed 
1's part in this baſe and treacherous engagement, that Philip 
Was at laſt reduced to an entire want of neceſtat e, and forced 
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even to ſet his Plate in pawn, in order to procure a ſubſiſt- 
ence from it. | | 
As ſoon as the fleet was ready, and the troops all perſed 
in their exerciſe, the King, having firſt diſtributed ſome corn 
and money among his army, failed out to ſea, and arrived in 
two days at Patræ. The forces that were with him were fix 
thouſand Macedonians, and twelve hundred mercenaries, 
About the ſame time, Dorimachus, the Ætolian Prætor, ſent 
away five hundred Neocretans, under the command of Age— 
laus and Scopas, to the aſſiſtance of the Eleans. The Eleans 
alſo, being apprehenſive that Philip would attempt to beſiege 
Cyllene, drew together ſome troops of mercenaries ; trained 
the forces of the country; and fortified the place with care, 
Philip therefore, having been informed of all theſe prepara- 
tions, reſolved to leave in Dyme the Achzan mercenaries with 
the Cretans; ſome Gallic Horſe; and two thouſand men, 
ſelected from the infantry of the Achæans: as well to ſupport 
himſelf, if there ſhould be occaſion for it, as to cover and 
ſecure the country againſt the attempts of the Eleans. And 
having ſent his orders to the Meſſenians, the Epirots, Acarnani- 
ans, and to Scerdilaidas, that they ſhould complete the equip- 
ment of their veſſels, and join him at Cephallenia, he then 
ſailed away from Patræ to that iſland at the time appointed, 
and caſt anchor near a little town called Proni. But becauſe 
the country round it was cloſe and difficult, and the place 
not caſy to be inveſted, he continued his courſe forwards to 
Palæa, and perceiving that this part of the iſland was full of 
corn, and promiſed a plentiiul ſubſiſtence to his army, he 
diſembarked all his forces, and there incamped. And having 
drawn his ſhips to land, and thrown up an intrenchment 
round them, he ſent away the troops to gather in the corn; 
while him{clf ſurveyed the city from every fide, in order to 
diſcover in what manner he might beſt advance his works, 
and plant his machines againſt it: deſigning, when the allies 
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had joined him, to uſe his utmoſt efforts to become maſter of 
the place. For by this conqueſt, as the Ætolians would on 
the one hand be deprived of a place that was of great im- 
portance to them ; ſince their cuſtom was, to make deſcents 
from hence, in Cephallenian veſſels, upon the coaſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus, Acarnania, and Epirus: ſo on the other hand, the 
King and his allies, when they had gained this poſt, might 
fall with great advantage upon the country of their enemies. 
For Cephallenia lies oppoſite to the Corinthian Gulph, ex- 
tending towards the ſea of Sicily. It joins cloſely upon the 
north and weſtern coaſts of Peloponneſus, being neareſt to 
Elca; and looks alſo towards the ſouth and weſtern fides of 
Epirus, Acarnania, and Ztolia, The King therefore, per- 
cciving that the iſland was fituated with ſo great advantage, as 
well for aſſembling the allies, and covering all their lands from 
inſult, as for invading alſo the provinces of the enemy, was 
impatient to attempt the conqueſt of it. And becauſe Palza 
was almoſt every way ſecured by precipices, or the ſea; and 
was only to be approached by a ſmall and narrow Plain, that 
looked towards Zacynthus ; he reſolved to advance his works 
upon that fide only, and to fix there the whole buſineſs of 
the ſiege. 

While Philip was thus employed, in forming the meaſures 
that were neceſſary for the attack, he was joined by fifteen 
vellels, ſent by Scerdilaidas ; who was prevented from ſending 
any greater number, by ſome commotions that had happened 
n Illyria, among the chiefs of the country. The Epirots allo 
joined him, together with the Acarnanians, and Meſſenians. 
For as Phigalea now was taken from the Ætolians, the Meile- 
nians had no longer any pretence for refuliug their aſſiſtange 
in the war, 

When all things were ready for the ſiege, and the Baliſiæ 
and the Catapults diſpoſed in every place, from whence icy 
might with beſt ſucces repel the efforts ot the enemy, the 
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King, having exhorted the Macedonians to be ſtrenuous i, 
their duty, ordered them to approach the walls, and to open 
a mine, under cover of the machines. The Macedonians pur. 
ſucd their taſk with ſo great diligence and ardour, that the 
walls were in a ſhort time undermined to the length of about 
five hundred feet. Philip then approached the city, and 
preſſed the inhabitants to accept conditions from him. And 
when his offers were rejected, he ſet fire to the timber that 
{ſupported that part of the wall which was undermined, The 
wall immediately fell down; and the Peltaſtæ, who were 
commanded by Leontius, being divided into cohorts, were 
ordered to force their way through the breach, and to ſtorm 
the city. But this General, remembering the engagement 
into which he had entered with Apelles, though three young 
ſoldiers had already paſſed the breach, ſtopped them from ad- 
vancing, and would not ſuffer the city to be taken. And as 
he had before corrupted alſo the chief among the officers, and 
himſelf at this time likewiſe, inſtead of leading on the troops 
with vigour to the charge, appeared ſtruck with conſternation, 
and ſpread his fears into the reſt, the Macedonians were at 
laſt repulſed, though they might without much difficulty have 
made themſelves maſters of the place, The King, when h. 
perceived the cowardice of the Generals, and that many 6: 
the ſoldicrs alſo were diſabled by their wounds, was forced to 
raiſe the ſiege, and to deliberate with his friends concerning 
the meaſurcs that were next to be purſued. 

About this time, Lycurgus entered the province of Meſſenia 
with an army; while Dorimachus, with one half of the to- 
lian forces, made an incurſion alſo into Theſſaly: being per- 
ſuaded that by this diverſion, they ſhould draw away the Ma- 
cedonians from Palæa. The Acarnanians and Meflcnians, 
alarmed by the approach of the cnemy towards them, {ent 
ſome deputies to the King, and intreated him to raife the 
ſiege. Ihe Acarnanians preſſed him to remove the war at 
once into ZEtolia, and thus, by waſting all the 1 

which 
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which was now left without defence, to conſtrain Dorimachus 
to return again, before he had entered Macedon. The Meſſe- 
nians on the other hand importuned him with no leſs earneſt- 
neſs, to march to the aſſiſtance of their country; repreſenting 
to him, that as the Eteſian winds had now begun to blow, he 
might paſs in one day's failing from Cephallenia to Meſſenia, 
and fall upon Lycurgus, before he could receive any notice of 
his approach. This was the advice which was urged by Gor- 
ous, the chief of the Meſſenian Deputies, Leontius alſo, pur- 
ſuing ſtill his firſt deſign, ſupported it with all his ſtrength : 
being well aſſured that no meaſures could more effectually 
obſtruct the progreſs of the war. For it was caſy indeed to 
tranſport the army to Meſſenia: but it was not poſſible to re- 
turn again till the ſeaſon of theſe winds was paſſed, The Mace- 
donians therefore, confined within the limits of that province, 
muſt have been forced to waſte the whole ſummer in inaction ; 
while the Ætolians on the other hand might have plundered 
Theſſaly and Epirus, and deſtroyed all the country at their 
leiſure. So pernicious were the counſels, which theſe men 
recommended to the King. | | 

But Aratus, who was preſent, oppoſed this ſentiment; and 
adviſed the King to advance without delay into Ætolia; ſince, 
while Dorimachus was abſent with the forces, it would be 
caſy to run through all the province, and to plunder it without 
reſiſtance. Philip, who before was much diſſatisfied with 
Leontius, on account of his ill conduct in the ſiege, and who 
began alſo to ſuſpe& ſome treachery, from the advice which 
this Miniſter had fo warmly urged with reſpect to the courſe 
that was now molt proper to be taken, reſolved to yield to 
the opinion of Aratus. He ſent orders therefore to Eperatus, 
that he ſhould draw together the Achæan forces, and march 
to the aſſiſtance of the Meſſenians: while himſelf ſtecred 
away from Cephallenia with the fleet; and, after two days 
ailing, arrived at Leucas in the night. From thence, having 
before made all things ready for his deſign, he paſſed his veſſels 
5 over 
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over the neck of land called Dioryctus, into the Ambracian 
Gulph, which, as we have already mentioned, flows from the {, 
of Sicily, and enters far into the inland parts of Acarnania, He 
then ſteered his courſe up the Gulph ; and arriving at Lim- 
nza before break of day, gave orders that the ſoldiers ſhould 
take their uſual repaſt, and leave behind them likewiſe al) 
their heavy baggage, that they might not be incumbered in 
their march. He called together alſo all the Guides; and 
informed himſelf with great exactneſs of the nature of thc 
country, and of the ſtrength and ſituation of the neighbour- 
ing cities. 


In this place he was Joined by Ariſtophantus the Prætor of 
the Acarnanians, with all the forces of the country. For tlie 
people of this province had long wiſhed with the greateſt ear 
neſtneſs for ſome occaſion to revenge the inſults which they 
had in former times received from the Ætolians. As ſoon 
therefore as the King arrived, they all took arms: not thoſe 
alone that were obliged to it by the laws; but many alſo of 
the older men, whoſe age had exempted them from ſervice, 
The Epirots, who had alſo been expoſed to the ſame injurious 
treatment from the Ætolians, were on their part animated 
likewiſe with the ſame reſentment. But becauſe the arrival 
of the King was ſudden, and their country alſo of great extent, 
they wanted the leiſure that was neceſſary for aſſembling toge- 
ther the forces of the province. With regard to the EZtolians, 
Dorimachus, as we have already mentioned, had taken with 
him one half of their troops; being perſuaded that the reſt 
would be ſufficient to defend the country, in his abſence, 
againſt all ſurprize. 

The King, having left his baggage behind him with a pro- 
per guard, began his march from Limnza, in the evening; 
and when he had gained the diſtance of about ſixty ſtadia, he 
ordercd the troops to take their ſupper : and having allowed a 
ſhort time for their repoſe, he again ſet forwards, and continuing 
his march all night, arrived before break of day upon the re! 

Achelous, 
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Achelous, between Stratus and Conope. His intention was, 
to fall ſuddenly upon the place called Thermum, beſore the 
inhabitants could be able to receive the news of their approach. 
Leontius clearly ſaw, that this deſign muſt inevitably be attend- 
ed with ſucceſs, and that all the efforts of the enemy would 
be vain and uſeleſs. For beſides that the arrival of the Mace- 
donians was ſo quick and unexpected, the Ætolians alſo, 
having never entertained the leaft ſuſpicion, that the King 
would throw himſelf with ſo great confidence into the very 
middle of a country that was ſtrong and difficult, were wholly 
unprepared to reſiſt a danger, of which they had conceived 
no apprehenſions. Reflecting therefore upon theſe two cir- 
cumſtances, and being conſtant to the engagement into which 
he had entered with Apelles, he preſſed the King to incamp 
upon the river Achclous, that the troops, who had marched 
all night, might enjoy ſome reſt, and be recovered again from 
their fatigue, His intention was, that the Ætolians might 
from thence gain time to make the preparations that were 
neceſſary for their defence. But Aratus on the other hand, 
well knowing how ſoon, in all ſuch enterprizes, the favour- 
able moment might be irrecoverably loſt, and perceiving alto 
that the purpoſe of Leontius was plainly to obſtruct the 
progreſs of the war, urged the King to proceed without de- 
ay, and not ſuffer the occaſion to eſcape. Philip, who was 
ready much diſpleaſed with the whole conduct of Leontius, 
approved of this advice; and having paſſed the river, con- 
tnued his route in haſte towards Thermum, burning and de- 
liroying the country as he marched. Leaving on the left 
hand Stratus, Theſtia, and Agrinium; and on his right, 
Conope, Lyſimachia, Trichonium, and Phœteum; he arrived 
ata town called Metapa, which was fituated in the entrance 
of thoſe paſſes, that led along the lake Trichonis, and was 
diſtant from Thermum about ſixty ſtadia. The Ztolians fled 
rom the place, upon his approach, and the King poſted in 
it a body of five hundred men; as well to cover his entrance, 
Vor, I. 3 M 48 
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as to ſccure alſo his retreat back again through the paſſe, 
For the country that Jay along the borders of the lake, was 
rough and mountainous, and covered all with woods, ſo that 
the paſſage through it was extremely cloſe and difficult. Philip 
entered the defiles; placing in his Van the mercenaries, be- 
hind theſe the Illyrians, and after them the ſoldiers of the 
Phalanx. The Cretans cloſed the rear, The Thracians and 
the light-armed forces were diſpoſed upon the Right, and 
marched with equal pace, but at ſome diſtance from the main 
body. The Left was covered by the lake, to the length of 
thirty ſtadia. Having gained the end of the defiles, they came 
to a village that was called Pamphia. The King, when he 
had poſted a body of troops in this place alſo, continued his 
march forwards towards Thermum, through a road that was 
not only very ſteep and rough, but ſurrounded on all fides 
likewiſe by lofty precipices, ſo that in many parts it was not 
to be paſſed without great danger. The whole height alſo of 
the aſcent was almoſt thirty ſtadia, But the Macedonians pur- 
ſued their way with ſo great diligence and vigour, that they 
ſoon gained the ſummit, and arrived at Thermum, while it 
was yet full day. The King fixed his camp near the city, and 
from thence ſent away the troops to ravage all the villages, 
and neighbouring plains. They pillaged the houſes of the city 
likewiſe ; which were not only filled with corn, and every 
kind of neceſſaries, but with great quantities of rich and coſtly 
furniture. For as this was the place, in which the Ztolans 
celebrated every year their Games and Markets, and held allo 
their Aſſemblies for electing Magiſtrates, they always laid up 
in it the moſt valuable of all their goods, for the ule of theſe 
ſolemnities, and the more ſplendid reception of their gueſts. 
They were ꝑerfuaded likewiſe, that their riches could no where 
be depoſited in a place of greater ſafety. For ſuch was the 


{ſtrength and ſituation of this city, that it was conſidered as 


the Citadel of all Ætolia. And indeed, before this time, no 
cnemy had ever ventured to approach it. The long peace allo, 


which 
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and the means to heap together all that various wealth and 
plenty, which now filled the houſes that were round the 
temple, and all the neighbouring parts. 

The Macedonians, having gained an immenſe booty in the 
evening, repoſed themſelves in their tents. On the following 
day, they ſelected from the plunder whatever was of greateſt 
value, and moſt eaſy to be removed ; and burned the reſt in 
heaps before the camp. They took likewiſe all the arms that 
were fixed round the porticoes of the temple, and, reſerving 
the moſt ſplendid of them as their prize, exchanged ſome 
others alſo tor their own. The reſt, which were in number 
more than fifteen thouſand, were all conſumed in fire. Thus 
far nothing had been done, that was contrary to juſtice, or 
repugnant to the laws of war. But what cenſure muſt we 
paſs on that which followed? Urged by the remembrance of 
thoſe cruel ravages, which the Ætolians had committed at 
Dium and Dodona, they now ſet fire to the porticoes of the 
temple, and deſtroyed the Votive Offerings : among which 
there were ſome, that were the work of moſt exquiſite art, 
and finiſhed at a great expence. Nor were they ſatisfied with 
burning the roots only of the ſacred edifice ; but even razed 
the temple to the ground. They threw down alfo all the Sta- 
tues, which were not fewer than two thouſand ; breaking 
many of them in pieces; and ſparing thoſe alone, that bore 
the names, or the reſemblance, of the Gods. They then 
wrote upon the walls that celebrated Verſe, which was one of 
the firſt productions of the dawning genius of Samus the Son 
ot Chryſogonus, who was the foſter-brother of the King : 


Remember Dium : thence this Shaft was ſped. 


The King himſelf, and thoſe that were about him, promoted 
all this violence with a kind of frantick zeal and fury : being 
perluaded, that it was no more than a juſt and ſuitable reta- 
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liation and revenge, for thoſe impieties which the Ztolians 
had before committed. But in my judgement, their conduct 
upon this occaſion is very greatly to be blamed. Whether 
my ſentiments are juſt or not, may be judged from thoſe 
examples, which may be found in the ſame Royal Houſe of 
Macedon. When Antigonus, after he had defeated Cleo- 
menes in battle, and forced him to leave his kingdom, be- 
came maſter of Sparta, ſo that the city and the vanquiſhed 
citizens were wholly in his power; he was fo far from treat- 
ing them with any kind of rigour or ſeverity, that on the 
contrary he eſtabliſhed them again in perfect freedom, and 
reſtored to them their laws and ancient government : and 
when he had diſplayed his generoſity and clemency, as well 
in many particular inſtances, as in the favours alſo which he 
conferred in general upon their State, he returned back to 
Macedon. From this conduct, he was then called the Bene- 
factor, and after his death, the Preſerver of that people ; and 
gained immortal fame and honour, not only among the La- 
cedæmonians, but from all the States of Greece, That Philip 
alſo, who firſt enlarged the bounds of the Macedonian Em- 
pire, and ſpread wide the ſplendour of this Houſe, when he 
had defeated the Athenians in the Fight of Chæronea, ob- 
tained much more by his humane and gentle conduct after 
the victory, than he had gained by his arms. For by theſe, 
he ſubdued indeed the enemies that were in arms againſt him: 
but by his gentleneſs and moderation he vanquiſhed all the 
Athenians, and forced Athens itſelf to receive his laws. In- 
ſtead of making his reſentment the rule and meaſure of his 
conqueſts, he on the contrary purſued his victories no longer, 
than till he had found a fair occaſion to diſplay his clemenc7 
and his love of virtue. He reſtored the priſoners therefore 
without any ranſom: allowed the rites of funeral to the 
ſoldiers that had fallen in battle, ſent Antipater to Athens 
with their bones; and gave habits alſo to the greater part of 


thoſe that were releaſed. And thus, by his wiſe and dexterous 
| conduct, 
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conduct, he accompliſhed with a ſmall expence the greateſt 
| purpoſes. For the haughty ſpirit of the Athenians was ſo 
perfectly ſubdued by this generous treatment, that from ene- 
mies, they were changed at once into the moſt zealous and 
hearty friends, ready to favour all his intereſts, and to a{lilt 
in all his deſigns. What again was Alexander's conduct upon 
1 like occaſion ? Incenſed as he was in fo high a degree 
againſt the people of Thebes, that he ordered all the inhabi- 
tants to be ſold for ſlaves, and the city to be levelled with the 
ground, yet ſo far was he from neglecting that duty which he 
owed the Gods, that on the contrary he employed the greateſt 
care, that no offence ſhould be committed, even through ac- 
cident, againſt the temples, or other conſecrated places. At 
the time of his expedition likewiſe into Aſia, to revenge the 
atrocious inſults which the Perſians had committed againſt the 
States of Greece, he puniſhed the people indeed with ſuch ſe- 
verity as their crimes demanded ; but ſpared the places that 
were dedicated to the Gods; though the Perſians on the con- 
trary, when they invaded Greece, had made all theſe the ſpecial 
objects of their rage. 

Such then was the conduct, which Philip ſhould have kept 
continually in view; and have made it clear to all mankind, 
that he inherited not the kingdom only, but the gencrous 
diſpoſition alſo, and heroick greatneſs of his anceſtors. But 
though he at all times employed great pains, that men ſhould 
know that he was allied in blood to Alexander and to Philip, 
he never ſhewed the leaſt ſollicitude to emulate their virtues. 
His reputation therefore, as he advanced in age, was as dif- 
ferent from the fame which thoſe Princes had enjoyed, as his 
manners and his life were different. This difference was 
clearly ſeen in the inſtance of his preſent conduct. Blinded 
by reſentment, he thought it no crime to repay the devaſta- 
tions, which the ZXtolians had committed, with the like im- 
pious outrages, and thus to remedy one evil by another. In 
every place, and upon. every occaſion, he was eager to re- 
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proach Dorimachus and Scopas, with all the violence and 
horrid ſacrilege, of which they had been guilty at Dium and 
Dodona: but ſeemed never to have apprehended, that while 
he was purſuing the ſame impious courſe, the ſame cenſure 
likewiſe mult fall upon himſelf. For though by the eſtabliſhed 
laws of war, it is not only juſt but neceſſary, to deſtroy cita- 
dels and cities, ſhips and harbours, the fruits alſo of a coun- 
try with the inhabitants, in order to weaken the ſtrength 
and power of our enemies, and to encreaſe our on; yet on 
the other hand, when men extend their fury to thoſe objects, 
whoſe deſtruction neither can procure the leaſt advantage to 
themſelves, nor any way diſable their opponents from carry- 
ing on the war againſt them ; when they burn eſpecially the 
temples of the Gods, break all their Statues, and deſtroy their 
Ornaments ; what muſt we ſay of ſuch a conduct, but that 
it is the mere effect of an entire depravity of manners, the 
work of ſenſeleſs rage and madneſs ? For the deſign of making 
war, among thoſe at leaſt that are of virtuous diſpoſition, is 
by no means to exterminate the people from whom they have 
received an injury; but to lead them only to a change of 
conduct, and to engage them to amend their faults : not to 
involve the innocent and the guilty in the {ame perdition, but 
rather to exempt them both from ruin, To this we may alfo 
add, that it is the part of a tyrant only, who hates his ſub- 
jocts, and is hated by them on account of his wicked actions, 
to exact by force and terror a reluctant and conſtrained obe- 
dience; while a King, who is wiſe and moderate in his con- 
duct, humane and generous in his manners, obtains the hearts 
of all his people, who regard him as their friend and bene- 
factor, and ſubmit with chearfulneſs to his commands. 

But in order to conceive in the cleareſt manner the whole 
extent of that miſtake which Philip now committed, let us 
conſider, what would have been the ſentiments of the Æto- 
lians, in caſe that he had purſued a different conduct; and 
had neither burned the porticoes, broken the Statues, nor 
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deſtroyed any of the offerings that were round the temple. 
For my own part, I am perſuaded that they muſt have 
regarded him as a moſt humane and virtuous Prince. Con- 
ſcious as they were of all thoſe outrages which they had com- 
mitted at Dium and Dodona, and knowing alſo that Philip 
had at this time all things in his power, and that, in treating 
them with the laſt ſeverity, he would have done no more, 
with regard to themſelves at leaſt, than what was juſt and 
reaſonable, they muſt ſurely have conſidered his moderation 
in this reſpect as a noble effort of a great and generous mind, 
In this view, while they condemned their own proceedings, 
they on the other hand would have beſtowed on Philip the 
higheſt admiration and applauſe ; whoſe virtue, fo worthy of 
a King, had taught him not only to preſerve the duty which 
he owed the Gods, but to ſet the bounds alſo to his own juſt 
reſentment. And indeed to conquer enemics by generoſity 
alone and juſtice, is far more advantageous, than any victory 
that is gained by arms. For the ſubmiſſion of men to theſe 
ariſes wholly from neceſſity and force; to the former, it is 
free and voluntary. The conqueſt alſo in the one caſe is 
often very dearly purchaſed : but in the other, the offenders 
are prevailed upon to return again to a better conduct, without 
any expence or loſs. And what is ſtill of greater moment, the 
ſubjects muſt be allowed to claim the chief part of the ſuc- 
ceſs that is obtained by arms; whereas the Prince alone reaps. 
all the glory of a victory that is gained by virtue. 

But ſome perhaps may think, that as Philip was at this 
time extremely young, he ought not in juſtice to be charged 
with all the guilt of theſe tranſactions ; but that the blame 
mould chiefly be imputed to thoſe that were the neareſt in 
his confidence, eſpecially to Aratus and Demetrius of Pharos. 
Now with regard to theſe, it is no hard taſk to judge, even 
though we were not preſent at their deliberations, which of 
the two it was, that urged the King to all this violence. For 
delides that Aratus, in every action, was diſtinguiſhed by his 
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caution and deliberate judgement, while Demetrius on the 
contrary was no leſs noted for his imprudence and Precipitate 
raſhneſs ; there happened afterwards an inſtance not unlike 
the preſent, from which we ſhall be able to diſcern beyond 
ail doubr, what muſt have been, upon ſuch occaſions, the 
ſentiments and conduct of theſe two perſons. But this muſt 
be reſerved for its proper place. We now return from this 


digreſhon. 


CHAT I 


HE King, taking with him every thing that could be 
carried or removed, began his march back again from 
Thermum, by the ſame way by which he had arrived; 
placing at the head the booty, with the heavy-armed forces; 
and the Acarnanians with the mercenaries in the rear. He 
reſolved to paſs through the defiles with the quickeſt haſte: 
not doubting but that the Ætolians would take advantage of 
the difficulty of the way, and fall- upon him in his retreat. 
And this indeed ſoon happened. The people had met together 
in arms, to the number of about three thouſand men, under 
the command of Alexander of Trichonium. While the King 
remained upon the eminencies, they kept themſelves at a 
diſtance, and lay concealed in obſcure and covered places. 
But as ſoon as the rear of his army had begun to move, they 
entered Thermum, and from thence advanced, and fell upon 
the hindmoſt troops. The mercenaries that compoſed the 
rear, were thrown by this attack into no ſmall confuſion : 
while the Ztolians, perceiving the diforder, and being em- 
boldened by the advantage of the ground, preſſed the charge 
with greater vigour than before, But Philip, having forcſcen 
this accident, had taken care, as he deſcended, to poſt behind 
a certain hill a body of Illyrians, with ſome ſelect men from 
the Peltaſtæ: and theſe, now falling ſuddenly upon the 
| enemy, 
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-nemy, who had advanced beyond them, and were following 
the purſuit with eagerneſs, killed a hundred and thirty of 
them, and took almoſt an equal number priſoners. The 
elt fled with great precipitation, and eſcaped through difficult 
and unſrequented roads. After this ſucceſs, the Rear, ſetting 
re to Pamphia as they marched, paſſed the defiles with 
ſalety, and joined the reſt of the army, who were incamped 
car Metapa, expecting their arrival, The King razed this 
city to the ground, and the next day advanced to a town 
called Acrz. On the following day, he again decamped, and 
waſting all the country as he paſſed, arrived near Conope, and 
r-ited there during one whole day. He then continued his 
march along the river Achelous towards Stratus. And having 
paſſed the river, he for ſome time ſtopped his march, at a 
diſtance that was beyond the reach of the darts, and offered 
the troops that were within the city the opportunity of a 
battle. For he had heard, that three thouſand Ætolian In- 
{antry, and four hundred Horſe, together with five hundred 
Cretans, had thrown themſelves into the place. But when 
they all remained cloſe behind the walls, he continued again 
his route towards Limnæa, where his veſſels lay. But ſcarcely 
nach the hindmoſt troops paſſed beyond Stratus, when ſome 
vt the Ætolian Cavalry fallied out, and began to diſturb the 
rear, 'Fheſe at firſt were but few in number: but as they 
oon were followed by a part alſo of their Infantry, and the 
Cretan forces, the battle then grew warm, and the troops that 
vere in march were forced to face about, to repel the enemy. 
Ihe conteſt was for ſome time equal. But when the Illyrians 
were ordercd allo to return, and ſupport the troops that were 
engaged, the /Etolians, both Intantry and Cavalry, turned 
tcir backs, and fled together in great diſorder. The King 
tollowed cloſcly cven to the very gates, and killed about a 
hundred of them. After this attempt, the Ætolians remained 
quict within the city; while the Rear purſued their march 
with ſafety, and joined the reſt of the army, and the veſſels. 
Vor. i, 3 N The 
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The King being now incamped at caſe, made a ſolemn 
ſacrifice of thanks to the Gods, for the ſucceſs of his late en- 
terprize, and invited his officers to a Feaſt, For all men had 
conſidered it as an attempt of the greateſt hazard, that he 
ſhould thus throw himſelf into a country of ſuch uncommon 
ſtrength and difficulty, and enter places into which no troops 
before had ever dared to penetrate. Yet Philip not only en- 
tered them without any loſs, but accompliſhed likewiſe all 
that he deſigned, and had brought his army back again with 
ſafety. His joy therefore was extreme; and in this diſpoſi- 
tion, he prepared to celebrate his banquet. 

But Leontius and Megaleas beheld this happy fortune with 
no {mall affliction and concern. Faithful {till to their engage- 
ment with Apelles, they had employed every art, to obſtruct 
the war, and fruſtrate all the counſels of the King. But fo 
tar were they {rom being able to accompliſh their deſign, that 
on the contrary, this Prince had now obtained the utmoſt of 
his wiſhes. They came however to the Banquet; but with 
hearts ſo filled with heavineſs, that the King, with the reſt 
that were. preſent with him, began immediately to ſuſpect, 
that they were ſtrangers to the general joy. And indeed 
when in the progrels of the feaſt the gueſts all had drunk to 
great excels, and theſe alſo were compelled to fill their glaſlcs 
with the reſt, they at laſt threw aſide the maſk, and ſhewed 
their ſentiments without diſguiſe. For no ſooner was the 
banquet ended, than, heir reaſon being diſordered, and their 
ſenſes loſt in wine, they ran every way to. ſeek Aratus. And 
having found him returning from the feaſt, after many inſults 
and reproaches they aſſaulted him with ſtones. A party ſoon 
was formed on either {ide ; and the diſorder began to fpread 
through all the camp. The King, being alarmed by the 
noiſc, ſent ſome perſons to enquire into the cauſes of it, and 
to compoſe the tumult. Aratus related to them the fact as it 
had happened ; appealed to the teſtimony of all that had been 
preſent ; and then withdrew to his tent, Leontius allo ny 
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{me means to flide away unnoticed through the croud. But 
Megaleas and Crinon were conducted to the King ; who, 
when he had heard the account of what had palled, repri- 
manded them with great ſeverity. But fo far were they from 
being kumbled by it to any degree of ſubmiſſion or acknow- 
ledg zement, that on the contrary they added an aggravation to 
their fault, and told the King, that they never would deſiſt 
om their deſign, till they had taken full vengeance upon 
Aratus. The King, being greatly incenſed by this daring 
inſolence, immediately condemned them to pay a fine of twenty 
Talents, and commanded them to be led away to priſon. And 
on the following day having ordered Aratus to be called, he ex- 
horted him to take courage; and aſſured him, that the authors 
of this diſorder ſhould be puniſhed with due leverity. 

When Leontius was informed of what had happened to 
Megalcas, he took with him a body of the Peltaſtæ, and went, 
thus attended, to the tent of the King : being perſuaded that 
he ſhould cafily intimidate this young Prince, and force him 
to recall his orders. Being admitted therefore to his preſence, 
he demanded, © who it was that had been ſo bold, as to lay 
nands upon Megaleas ? and by whoſe orders he was {ent to 
priſon ?” The King replied intrepidly, “ By mine.“ Leon- 
tius was then ſtruck with terror; and muttering to himſelf 
ſome threats, retired. 

The King now ſailed away with all the fleet, paſſed the 
Gulph, and arrived in a ſhort time at Leucas. And when 
he had given orders to the proper officers to make a diſtribu- 
ton of { the booty among the troops, he called together his 
ſriends, to pals Judgment on Megaleas. Aratus, whe was pre- 
ſent as _ accuſer, ran through the whole nir dien of 
I.contius and his friends. He charged them with ſome fla- 
grant murthers that were committed by their orders, after 
Antigonus had retired from Greece. He laid open the en- 
2agement into which they had entered w ith Apelles ; with 
the manner alſo in which they had delcated the King's 
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deſigns, when he attempted to take by ſtorm the city of 
Palæa. In a word, he ſhewed the guilt of theſe tranſactions 
with fo much clearneſs, and {upported all that he affirmed by 
ſuch convincing evidence, that Crinon and Megaleas, unable 
to refute the charge, were with one voice condemned. Ihe 
former was ſtill detained in priſon. But Leontius offered 
himſelf as ſurety, for the fine that was impoſed upon Me— 
galeas. Such was the unexpected iſſue of the treacherous pro- 
ject into which theſe men had entered. They had perſuaded 
themſelves that it would be an caly thing to remove Aratus by 
ſome violence; and when the King was thus left deſtitute of 
friends, that they might aſterwards purſue ſuch meaſures, as 
their own intereſt ſhould require. But the event proved op- 
polite to all their hopes. 

During this time, Lycurgus had been forced to abandon 
the Meſſenian territory, without performing any action of im- 
portance. But ſome time afterwards, he again took the field, 
and made himſelf maſter of the city of Tegea. He attempted 
alſo to reduce the citadel, into which the inhabitants had all 
retired. But after ſome fruitleſs efforts he was conſtrained to 
raiſe the ſiege, and to return back again to Sparta. 

The Eleans made alſo an incurſion into the Dymæan terri- 
tory; and having drawn into an ambuſcade ſome Cavalry that 
was ſent againſt them, they defeated them with little ditt- 
culty ; killed many of the mercenaries ; and, among the torces 
of the country, took priſoners alſo Polymedes of Ægium, and 
Ageſipolis and Megacles, citizens of Dyme. | 

Dorimachus, as we before have mentioned, had advanced 
into Thefialy with the Ztolians: being perſuaded, that he 
not only might be able to ravage all the country without re- 
ſiſtance, but ſhould alſo draw away the King, by this diver- 
fon, from the ſiege of Palæa. But when he ſaw that Chry- 
ſogonus and Petræus had brought together an army to oppoſe 
him, he never dared to deſcend once into the plain, but con- 


tinued his route cloſe along the fides of the mountains. And 
no 
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no ſooner was he informed, that the Macedonians had entered 
the Ætolian territory, than he immediately abandoned 'Theſ- 
faly, and returned in haſte back again, with deſign to defend 
his country. But he was wholly diſappointed in that hope : 
for the enemy had left the province before he was able to 
arrive. 

Philip now ſailed away from Leucas, and having waſted the 
coaſt of the Hyantheans as he paſſed, arrived at Corinth with 
all the fleet, and caſt anchor in the harbour of Lechæum. 
He there diſembarked his army; and when he had firſt ſent 
letters to the confederate cities of Peloponneſus, to appoint 
the day, in which their forces ſhould be ready in arms, and 
join him at Tegea, he immediately began his march towards 
that city with the Macedonians, and taking his route by 
the way of Argos, arrived there on the ſecond day: and 
being joined by ſuch of the Achæan forces as were then al- 
ſembled in the city, he continued his march along the moun- 
tains, with deſign to fall upon the Lacedæmonian territory, 
before the people could receive any notice of his approach. 
Paſſing therefore through thoſe parts of the country that were 
chiefly deſtitute of all inhabitants, he appeared, alter four days 
march, upon the hills that ſtand op »oſite to Sparta; and from 
thence, leaving Menelaium on his right, he advanced forwards 
to Amycle, The Lacedzmonians, when they beheld this army 
from the city, were ſtruck with conſternation, and ſurprize. 
Their minds indeed had been alarmed not long before, by the 
news of the ſack of Thermum, and of all the devaſtation 
which the Macedonians had committed in Ætolia: and the 
general rumour was, that Lycurgus would ſoon be ſent to the 
alliſtance of the Etolians. But they never had conceived the 
leaſt ſuſpicion, that the danger in fo ſhort a time could arrive 
cloſe to Sparta, from a diſtance fo conſiderable; eſpecially as 
the King was at this time of an age, which was apt rather to 
inlpire contempt than fear. As the event therefore was ſo con- 

trary to all their expectation, it could not fail to ſtrike e 
with 
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with the utmoſt terror. And indecd ſo greatly had the coy- 
rage and the activity of this Prince ſurpaſſed all that his youth 
could promiſe, that his enemies in every place were filled 
with ſolicitude and anxious doubt. For marching, as we 
have already mentioned, from the very middle of /Etolia, and 
having paſſed in one nigat's time the Ambracian Gulph, he ar- 
rived at Lcucas; and when he had ſtaid two days, on the third 
failed early in the morning, and, waſting the coaſt of Atolia 
as he patied, caſt anchor at Lechæum; and from thence 
marching torwards without delay, he gained, upon the ſeventh 
day, the neighbourhood of Menelaium, and the hills, that 
overlooked the city of Sparta. So aſtoniſhing was this cclerity, 
that thoſe who themſelves beheld it could ſcarcely give credit 
to their eyes. The Lacedæmonians therefore were diſtracted 
with ſuſpenſe and wonder, and knew not what meaſures were 
the beſt to be puriued. 
The King on the firſt day fixed his camp near Amyclæ, 
which is diſtant from Lacedæmon about twenty ſtadia. The 
country round it is diſtinguiſhed above all the other parts of 
Laconia, by the excellence and rich variety of the trees and 
fruits with which it every where abounds. On the fide of 
the city towards the ſea, ſtands a Temple of Apollo, more 
ſumptuous and magnificent than any in the province. On the 
next day he decamped, and, deſtroying the country as he pai- 
ied, arrived at the place that was called the camp of Pyrrhus. 
On the two following days, he waſted all the neighbouring 
places, and came and incamped near Carnium; and from 
thence continuing his march to Aſine, attempted to take the 
city. But after {ome fruitleſs efforts, he again decamped, and 
ravaged all the country, on the fide towards the ſca of Crete, 
as far as Tænarium. From thence, taking his route back 
again, and leaving on his right hand the port called Gythium, 
which is diſtant from Lacedæmon about thirty ſtadia, he in- 
camped upon the frontiers of the Helian diſtrict, which is the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful of all the parts into which Laconia 
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s divided. And having from this place ſent his foragers abroad, 
he deſtroyed the fruits, and waſted all the country round Acriæ 
and Leucz ; and from thence extended his incurſions even to 
Bœa. | 

he Meſſenians, as ſoon as they had received the orders of 
the King, that they ſhould join him with their forces, ſhewed 
no leſs diligence and zeal, than the reſt of the allies; and 
having ſelected, among all the people of their province, two 
thouſand of the braveſt Foot, with two hundred Horſe, they 
began their march towards Tegea, But becauſe the route was 
of a very conſiderable length, it happened, that Philip had 
leſt the City, before they were able to arrive. For ſome time 
therefore they were in doubt what reſolution they ſhould take. 
But when they had conſidered, that, as ſome ſuſpicions had 
been before conceived againſt them, their delay upon this oc- 
caſion likewiſe might perhaps be imputed to a deſigned and 
wilful negligence, they at laſt continued their march through 
the Argian territory towards Laconia, in order to join the 
Macedonians. When they arrived near Glympes, a fortreſs 
that was ſituated upon the extreme borders of Laconia and of 
Argia, they there incamped ; but without any kind of {kill or 
caution. For they neither employed their pains to chooſe the 
moſt commodious ground, nor threw up any intrenchment 
round their camp; but truſting to the favourable diſpoſition 
o! the peopley repoſed themſelves in full ſecurity before the 
waits, But Lycurgus being informed of their approach, took 
with him the mercenaries, and a part allo of the Lacedemonian 
torccs, and beginning his march from Sparta arrived at the 
place before break of day, and fell with great fury upon their 
amp. The Meſſenians, though they had ſhewn before fo 
little prudence in all their conduct, and eſpecially in having 
marched from Tegea when their numbers were ſo tew, and in 
vppotition alſo to the advice of the wiſeſt men among them, 
ore carctul however, at this conjuncture, to have recourſe to 
de only meaſures, by which they could now obtain their 
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ſafety. For as ſoon as the enemy approached towards them, 
they immediately leſt all their baggage, and fled into the For- 
treſs. The baggage therefore, with many of the Horſes, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Eight foldicrs alſo of the Ca- 
valry were killed. the reſt all cicaped with fatety ; and re- 
treated back again, through Argia, to their own country, 
Lycurgus, clate with this ſucceſs, returned to Sparta, to com- 
plete the preparations for the war, And when he had held a 
conſultation with his friends, he refolved, that Philip ſhould 
not be permitted to leave the country till he had firſt been 
forced to try the fortune of a battle, 

The King now decamped from the Helian diſtrict, and 
waſting the country on every fide, arrived again, after four 
days march, in the neighbourhood of Amyclæ with all his 
army, about the middle of the day. Lycurgus, having in 
concert with his friends and officers regulated all the plan of 
the intended battle, marched out of the city, with two thouſand 
men, and took poſſeſſion of the poſts round Menelatum. At the 
ſame time he ordered thoſe that were left in the city carefully to 
obſerve the time, and, as ſoon as they ſhould perceive his {1gnal, 
to lead out their troops from many parts at once, and range 
them in order of battle, with their front turned towards the 
Eurotas, and in the place in which that river flowed neareſt 
to the city. Such was the difpoſition of Lycurgus and the 
Lacedæmonians. 

But leſt the reader, from being unacquainted with the 
country of which we are ſpeaking, ſhould be loft in error and 
uncertainty, we ſhall here point out the nature of the ſeveral 
places, with the manner in which they are ſituated : agrecaviy 
to the method, which we have ſtill obſerved in the courle ot e 
this work ; comparing always, and bringing cloſe together 
the parts that are unknown, with thoic that are already known, 
and which have been before deſcribed. For ſince, in reading 
the recital of engagements both by land and ſea, the want ot 
having gained a perfect knowledge of the peculiar face and 
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diſpoſition of the ſcene of action, often proves the occalion of 
creat miſtakes ; and becauſe my deſign in all which I relate, 
not ſo much to ſhew what actions were pertorimed, as the 
manner in which they ſeverally were tranſacted ; I think it 
n:ccflary, to illuſtrate all great events, and eſpecially thoſe of 
war, by deſcribing the places in which they happened, and 
diſtinguiſhing them by ſome preciſe and accurate marks ; 
cither by harbours, ſcas, and iſlands; or elſe again, by the 
r-m9les, mountains, and countries that are near; but ciictly 
» their poſition with reſpect to the quarters of the heavens ; 
cauſe this diſtinction is of all others the molt commonly 
received and underſtood. For this indeed is the only method, 
+3 we have obſerved before, by which the reader ever can ac- 
dea right conception of thoſe countries, to which he is a 
Hanger. | 

Sparta then, if we conſider it in its general figure and po- 
ſition, is a city in a circular form, ſtanding in a plain. But 
tic ground, in certain parts that are within the circuit of it, 
is rough and unequal, and riſes high above the rcit. Cloſe 
before the city, on the fade towards the Eaſt, flows the -Eu- 
rotas; a river ſo large and decp, that during the greateſt part 
Ci the year, it is not to be forded. Beyond this river, on the 
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{outh-calt fide of the city, are thoſe hills, upon which ſtands 
Menclatum. They are rough and difficult of aſcent, and of 
a more than common height : and command entirely all the 
ground between the river and the city. For the river takes 
ic courſe along the very border of the hills: and the whole 
pace from thence to Sparta docs not exceed a ſtadium and a 
half in breadth. 

Such was the defile, through which Philip, as he returned, 
muſt be forced to paſs : having on his left hand the city, 
with the Lacedæmonians ranged in battle and ready to 
engage; and on his right, the River, and Lycurgus, with 
the troops that were poſted upon the hills. Put befides theſe 
Jitticulties, the Lacedæmonians, in order more effectually to 
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obſtruct his paſſage, had ſtopped the courſe of the river, at 


ſome diſtance above the ground which we have mentioned 
and forced the waters to flow over all the ſpace that Jay == 
tween the city and the hills; ſo that neither the Cavalry nor 
Infantry could march that way with ſafety. The Macedonians 
therefore had no means left for their retreat, but to lead their 
army cloſe along the very foot of the hills. But as they muſt 
then have marched with a very narrow and contracted front, 
it would ſcarcely have been poſſible to reſiſt the efforts of the 
enemy. When Philip had conſidered all theſe difficulties, and 
had held a conſultation alſo with his Generals, he judged it 
neceſſary, that Lycurgus ſhould be firſt diſlodged from his 
poſts upon the hills. Taking with him therefore the merce- 
naries, the Peltaſtæ, and the Illyrians, he paſſed the river, 
and advanced towards the enemy. When Lycurgus ſaw what 
the King deſigned, he exhorted his troops to pertorm their 
duty, and prepared them for the combat. At the ſame time 
he gave the ſignal alſo to thoſe that were in the city; who 
immediately drew out their forces, and ranged them in order 
of battle before the walls, with the Cavalry upon their right. 
Philip, as he approached nearer to Lycurgus, firſt ſent the 
mercenaries againſt him, to begin the action. The Lacedz- 
monians therefore, who were ſuperior in the advantage of 
their arms, and from the fituation alſo of the ground upon 
which they ſtood, for ſome time maintained the fight with 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs. - But when Philip ordered the 
Peltaſtz to advance, and ſupport the troops that were firſt 
engaged, while himſelf with the Illyrians prepared to fall 
upon the enemy in their tank, the mercenaries, encouraged 
by this aſſiſtance, preſſed the charge with greater vigour than 
before; while the Lacedæmonians, being ſtruck with terror 
at the approach of the heavy-armed forces, turned their backs 
and fled. About a hundred of them were killed in the 
place; and more than that number taken priſoners. The 
reſt eſcaped fafe into the city. Lycurgus himſelf, with a 
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mall number of attendants, retreated through ſome private 
roads, and entered the city alſo in the night. Philip having 
polted the Illyrians upon the hills, from whence he had dil- 
lodged the enemy, returned again to join the reſt of the 
army, with the Peltaſtæ and the light-armed troops. 

During this time the Phalanx had begun their march fromm 
Amycle under the conduct of Aratus, and were now arrived 
near the city. The King therefore paſſed the river with 
the light-armed forces, the Peltaſtæ, and a body of Cavalry, 
in order to ſuſtain the attack of the Lacedemonians, till the 
heavy-armed troops, who continued their march along the 
ſides of the hills, ſhould have paſſed through the defile with 
ſafety. The Lacedæmonians, advancing from the city, charged 
firſt the Cavalry of the King. But as the action ſoon became 
more general, and was ſuſtained by the Peltaſtæ with the 
orcateſt bravery, the victory was again wholly turned to the 
ide of Philip, who drove back the Lacedæmonian Cavalry, 
and purſued them even to the gates. He then paſſed again 
the river, and cloſing the rear of all the Phalanx, continued 
his march forwards, without any loſs. 

He had juſt now gained the end of the defile, when the 
night ſuddenly came on, and forced him to incamp, without 
advancing any farther, It happened that the place, which the 
guides were thus compelled as it were by accident to mark 
out for the incampment, was that very ground, which an 
army would take by choice, if their intention was to pats 
beyond the city of Sparta, and to make incurſions upon the 
Lacedæmonian territory. For it was ſituated at the extremity 
ot this defile of which we have been ſpeaking, in the road 
which leads to Lacedæmon, not only from Tegea, but from 
all the inland parts of Peloponneſus, and ſtocd cloſe upon 
the border of the river, at the diſtance of two ſtadia only 
rom the city. The fide that looked towards the river and 
the city, was covered by ſteep and lotty precipices, which 
were almoſt inacceſſible. And above theſe rocks, was a level 
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plain, which abounded both with earth and water, and was 
alſo ſo diſpoſed, that an army might at all times enter it, or 
retire again with ſafcty. In a word, whoever has once gained 
poſſeſſion of this plain, with the precipices likewiſe that are 
round it, not only may remain ſecure againſt all attacks from 
the fide of Sparta, but is the maſter allo of every thing that 
enters or returns through the defile. 

Philip, having here fixed his camp, in full ſecurity, on the 
following day ſent his baggage away before, and then drew 
out all his forces in order of battle, upon the plain, in fight 
of the city. And when he had ſtood for ſome time in that 
diſpoſition, he then turned aſide, and directed his route to- 
wards Tegea. Arriving at the place, in which the battle had 
been fought between Antigonus and Cleomenes, he there in- 
camped: 8 on the following day, when he had firſt viewed 

all the neighbouring poſts, and offered ſacrifice to the Gods 

upon the mountains Eva and Olympus, he ſtrengthened the 
rear of his army, and continued his march forwards to 
Tegea : and having there ſold all his booty, he paſted from 
thence through Argos, and arrived at Corinth, In this place 
he was met by ſoune ambaſſadors from Rhodes and Chios, 
who came to mediate a peace. The King, diſſembling! his in- 
tentions, aſſured the ambaſſadors, that he had been always 
ſtrongly inclined, and ſtill was readv, to put an end to the 
war ; and diſmiſſed them, with orders that they ſhould 
employ all their power to toad the Atolians into the tame 
ſentiments. He then went down to Lechæum, dehgning to 
ſail from thence to Phocis, in order to carry into execution 11 
that province ſome deſigns of great importance. 
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T this time Lcontius, Megaleas, and Ptolemy, being 
A perſuaded that they ſhould yet be able to intimidate 
the King, and by that means obliterate all their former 
crimes, dropped whiſpers of ſedition among the Peltaſtæ and 
the ſoldiers of the guard: and repreſented to them, that while 
they alone of all the army were atrall times the fixſt expoſcd 
to danger ſor the common ſafety of the reſt, they not only 
were defrauded of their ancient privileges, but robbed alſo of 
that ſhare in the diviſion of the plunder, which by long cuſtom 
they had a right to claim. The young men, inflamed by theſe 
diſcour ſes, ran together in a body, and began to pillage the 
houſes of the ED tavoured Courtiers, and even attempted to 
hurſt the doors, and to break through the roof of the apartments 

ot the King, In a ſhort time therefore, the whole city was 
fill ited with uproar-and with tumult. Philip, being intormed of 

ni diſorder, came running in great haſte from Lechæum back; 
to > Cori. And having aſſembled the Macedonians in the 
1 .acatre, he endeavourcd, both by admonition and by threat- 
cnings, to bring them to a ſenſe of their miſconduct, Put as 
the confuſion ſtill encreaſed, ſome were of opinion that the 
chick leaders of the tumult ſhould be ſeized and put to death: 
wile others judged it to be far more prudent to quiet the 
commotion by gentle means, and that no reſentment ſhould 
be ſhewn, on account of what had happened, The King 
concealing his own ſentiments, appeared to yield to this lait: 
advice; nd aiter ſome general exhortations, returned back 
agen to Lechæum. For though he very well knew, by 
koſe contrivance the ſedition had been raiſed, yet the times 
lo.c2d him to difiemble. Afﬀeer this diſorder, he was no 
long Ger r able to carry into execution thoſe deſigus, which had 


wyiicd him to Phocis. 
But 
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But Leontius, perceiving that all his projects ſtill were 
fruſtrated, and having thrown away all hope of being able tg 
ſucceed in any new attempt, was now forced to call Apelle, 
to his aſſiſtance, He ſent therefore repeated meſſengers, 
urging him to return from Chalcis, and informing him of all 
the danger and perplexity in which he had been involved, 
from having oppoſed the counſels of the King. Apelles, 
during his abode in Chalcis, had raiſed his credit to a very 
high degrce of infolence : repreſenting the King, upon all 
occaſions, as a young man, that was wholly governed by 
him: and who had devolved upon him all the royal power, 
with the entire adminiſtration of the State. The Magiſtrates 
therefore, and the other Officers of Macedon and Theſſaly, 
referred to him alone the cenſure of their conduct. And in 
every city alſo of Greece, whenever any Decrees were made, 
any honours paid, or preſents offered, there was ſcarcely any 
mention made of Philip. Apelles obtained all, and governed 
all. The King had been for a long time paſt informed of 
theſe proceedings. But though he bore the inſult with great 
uncaſineſs and pain, and was urged cloſely by Aratus to 
apply ſome remedy, he fo well concealed his ſentiments, that 
no perſon yet was able to diſcover what meaſures he had re- 
ſolved to take. | 

Apelles, being ignorant of all that was deſigned againſt 
him, and not doubting but that, as ſoon as he ſhould appear 
again in the preſence of the King, all things would be admi- 
niſtered by his directions as belore, returned in haſte from 
Chalcis to ſupport his friends. As he came near to Corinth, 
Leoatius, Ptolemy, and Megaleas, who commanded the Pel- 
taſtz, with the reſt of the moſt diſtinguiſhed bodies of the 
army, employed all their pains to engage the troops to meet 
him at ſome diſtance from the city. Apelles therefore entercd 
in a kind of Triumph; attended by great numbers both ol 
officers and ſoldiers ; and went directly towards the apart- 


ments of the King. But as he was going to enter, n 
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to his former cuſtom, a Lictor, who had before received his 
orders, ſtopped him from advancing, and told him that the 
King was not then at leiſure. Apelles ſtood for ſome time 
fixed in doubt and wonder, at a treatment ſo ſtrange and un- 
expected, and afterwards retired in great diſorder. The com- 
pany that had attended in his train all fell away before his 
face ; ſo that at laſt he was followed to his houſe by his own 
ſcrvants only. Thus it is that all men, in the courſe even of 
one ſhort moment, attain the higheſt elevation, and again are 
ſunk in ruin. But this chiefly happens to thoſe that are found 
in the courts of Kings. For as the Counters, that are uſed in 
calculation, are made ſometimes equal to a Talent, ſometimes 
to a farthing, at the will of him who caſts up the account; 
ſo theſe men likewile are either rich and iplendid, deſtitute 
and involved in wretchedneſs, as the nod of their Prince de- 
crees. Megaleas, perceiving that he had hoped in vain to be 
protected by the power of Apelles againſt the danger which ſo 
ncarly threatened him, reſolved to fave himſelf by flight. The 
King ſometimes admitted Apelles to his preſence, and favoured 
him with ſome ſlight marks of honour: but excluded him 
from all his counſels; and from the banquets which he cele- 
brated with his friends, after the buſineſs of the day. Within 
ſome days afterwards, he failed to Phocis from Lechæum, 
taking Apelles alſo with him. But he was forced to return 
again from Elatea, without being able to accompliſh his de- 
ligus. Megaleas ſeized the occaſion of his abſence, and fled to 
Athens; leaving Leontius engaged for the twenty talents 
which he had been condemned to pay. And when the Ma- 
giſtrates of Athens refuſcd to receive him within their city, he 
retired to Thebes. 

The King embarked at Cirrha with his guards, and having 
1anded in the port of Sicyon, went from thence into the city, 
alnd paying no regard to the invitation of the Magiltrates, 
000d himſelf in the Houſe of Aratus, with whom he paſſed all 
lis time, and ſent Apelles back to Corinth, As ſoon allo as he 

Was 
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was informed that Megaleas had fied, he ordered Taurion to 
march with the Peltaſtæ, who were commanded by Leontius, 
into Triphylia; on pretence that they were there to be em. 
ployed in ſome action of importance. But as ſoon as they 
had leſt the city, he ordered Leontius to be led away to pri- 
on, on account of the Fine, for which he was engaged as 
ſurcty for Megaleas. The Peltaſtæ, being ſoon informed, 
by mcticngers that were ſent to them from Leontius, of the 
danger into which he had fallen, immediately deputed ſome of 
their body to the King; to delire, that if Leontius was 
charged with any new offence, no judgement might be paſſed 

upon him before their return; that otherwiſe, they thould 
think themſelves deſpiſed and oreatly injured : for ſuch was 
the freedom with which the Macedonians always were accuſ— 
tomed to addreſs their Kings. They added allo, that if nothing 
more vas demanded of him, than to pay the twenty Talents 

or Megalcas, they would themſelves diſcharge the debt by 
common contribution. But this eagerneſs, which the ſoldiers 
{hewed to fave Leontius, ſerved only to incenſe the King 
much more againft him; and haſtened the order for his 
death. 

About this time, the l of Rhodes and Chios re— 
turned from Folia: having ſettled a Truce of thirty days. 
They aſſured the King, that the Ztolians were inclined to 
peace: and that if he would conſent to meet their deputics at 
Rhium, on a day which they had named, he would find them 
heartily diſpoſed to give a quick determination to the war. 

Philip conſented to the True: ; and wrote alſo to the Allies, 
that they ſhould ſend to Patræ ſome perſons to deliberate with 
him concerning the conditions of the Peace. He then em- 
barked at Lechæum, and, after two days ſailing, arrived at 

Patre. In this place he received ſome letters from Phocis, 
which had been written by Megaleas to the ZEtolians 3 exkort- 
ing them to perſiſt in the war with confidence; and aſſuring 
them that Ph lip would ſoon be forced, by the want of 225 
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ſaries, to abandon all his projects. There were added alſo 
many ſevere and injurious calumnies, with regard both to the 
conduct and the perſon of the King. Philip, when he had 
ſ-en theſe letters, was now fully ſenfible that Apelles was the 
chief contriver of all that had been done to obſtruct his mea- 
ſures. He gave orders therefore, that he ſhould immediately be 
ſeized, and ſent away under a guard to Corinth, together 
with his Son, and a young man his favourite. At the ſame 
time he ordered Alexander to go to Thebes, and to cite Me- 
galeas before the Magiſtrates for the payment of his Fine. 
But when this was done, Megaleas not waiting for the fen- 
tence, deſtroyed himſelf with his own hands. Within ſome 
days afterwards, Apelles alſo - died, together with his Son, 
and Favourite. Such was the fate, which at laſt befel theſe 
traitors 3 a fate, that was in juſtice due to all their paſt tranſ- 
actions, and eſpecially to their infolent attempts againſt 
Aratus. 

The Etolians had wiſhed indeed with earneſtneſs to be 
delivered from a war, that preſſed them cloſely on every fide, 
and which had proved in all points contrary to that which 
they had expected from it. For they had vainly hoped, that 
they ſhould be able to deal with Philip, as with a child, that 
was deſtitute of knowledge and experience. But this Prince, 
both in forming his deſigns, and in carrying them alſo into exe- 
cution, had ſhewn himſelf to be a perfect man: while them- 
iclves, on the other hand, appeared contemptible as children; 
as well in every ſingle enterprize, as in the general conduct of 
the war, But when they received the news of the ſedition 
that was raiſed among the troops, and of the deaths of Apelles 
and Leontius, they began to be perſuaded, that {uch diſorders 
night enſue, as would create no ſmall embarraſſment to the 
King. Flattered therefore by this hope, they negledted to 
ſend their deputies to Rhium on the appointed day. The 
King ſeized with joy the occaſion that was thus thrown into 
his hands for continuing the war: both becauſe he had the 
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greateſt hopes of a happy iſſue from it; and had alſo ſecretly 
reſolved, before he arrived, that he would employ all his power 
to retard and obſtruct the treaty. Inſtead therefore of adviſing 
the confederates who had joined him, to entertain any thoughts 
of peace, he on the contrary encouraged them ſtill to purſue 
the war with vigour; and then ſailed back again to Corinth. 
From thence he ſent the Macedonians away through Theſſaly, 
to paſs the winter in their own country: while himſelf em- 
barked at Cenchræ, and ſailing round the coaſt of Attica, 
arrived, through the Euripus, at Demetrias. And there find- 
ing Ptolemy, who alone was left of thoſe that had been en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy with Leontius, he brought him to a 
trial before ſome Macedonian judges, by whoſe ſentence he 
was condemned to die. 

This was the time, in which Annibal, having entered 
Italy, was incamped in fight of the Roman army upon the 
banks of the river Po. Antiochus alſo, having ſubdued the 
greateſt part of Cœle-ſyria, had juſt now diſmiſſed his army 
to their winter quarters. About the ſame time Lycurgus, 
King of Lacedzmon, was forced to fly into Ætolia, to avoid 
the fury of the Ephori. For theſe magiſtrates, deluded by a 
falſe report, that he deſigned to raiſe ſome diſorders in the 
government, had drawn together a numerous party, and came 
to ſeize him in his houſe by night. But as he had received 
timely warning of the danger, he found means to eſœape with 
all his family. * 5 

The winter was now far advanced, and Philip had retired 
to Macedon. Eperatus alſo, the Achæan Prætor, was ſo ſunk 
in credit and eſteem, as well among the troops of the Re- 
publick as the mercenaries, that no reſpect was paid to his 
commands, nor any meaſures taken to ſecure the country 
againſt the incurſions of the enemy. The General of the 
Eleans, Pyrrhias, having reflected on theſe circumſtances, took. 
with him fourtecn hundred Ætolians, the mercenaries of the 
Eleans, and the forces alſo of the province, amounting to one 
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thouſand Foot and two hundred Horſe, ſo that the whole 
number of his forces was about three thouſand men, and made 
many depredations without remiſſion upon the lands of the 
Dymæans, the Pharzans, and Patræans: and having at laſt 
incamped upon a hill called Panachaicus, which ſtood above 
the city of Patra, he ravaged all the country as far as Zgium 
and Rhium, The cities, being thus inſulted and deſtroyed, 
and not able to obtain any effectual ſuccours, began to with- 
hold their contributions to the war. The mercenaries on the 
other hand, perceiving that the payment of their ſtipends was 
from time to time neglected and delayed, refuſed to march to 
the aſſiſtance of the country. And thus while both fides 
gratified alike their mutual diſcontent, the diſorder was ſtill 
increaſed, till the troops at laſt all deſerted from the ſervice, 
Such were the effects of the incapacity and weakneſs of Epera- 
tus. But while all things were thus tending faſt to ruin, his 
adminiſtration came at laſt to an end. At the approach of 
ſummer, he reſigned his office; and the Achæans made 
choice of the elder Aratus to be Prætor. Such was the con- 
dition of affairs in Europe. 


HAF. IV. 


RO M theſe tranſactions, ſince we are now arrived at a 
ſuitable period with reſpec to time, as well as at a proper 
pauſe likewiſe in the relation of affairs, we ſhall go on to de- 
ſeribe what paſſed in Aſia during the courſe of this ſame 
Olympiad : beginning, as we at firſt deſigned, with the war 
in which Antiochus and Ptolemy were engaged together for 
the ſovereignty of Cœle-ſyria. For though this war, with 
recipe both to the commencement and the progreſs of it, was 
coincident with that which we have laſt deſcribed, and was 
extended alſo beyond the time in which we have now broken 
our narration, yet it ſcemed moſt proper that we ſhould give 
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in this place a diſtinct relation of it, and ſeparate it from the 
affairs of Greece. Nor will the reader find it difficult to ap- 
prehend the exact time in which all things ſeverally were tranſ- 
acted; ſince we have already taken care, in relating all that 
paſſed in Greece, to mention always the beginning and the 
end of the chief events that happened at the ſame time in 
Aſia. But that our work might be in every part intelligible 
and clear, it ſcemed, as we have ſaid, moſt proper, that we 
ſhould ſcparate the affairs of theſe two countries, during the 
courſe only of this Olympiad. For in thoſe that follow we 
ſhall interweave together in joint order, all the great tranſac- 
tions that were coincident in time, and relate them as they 
happened from year to year. 

As my Deſign indeed, the moſt important and extenſive, 
if I may be allowed to ſay it, of all that have hitherto been 
formed, is not to write the hiſtory of any ſingle country, but 
to include together all the fortunes and tranſactions of every 
people and of every nation in the habitable earth, it will in a 
more eſpecial manner be incumbent on me, to diſpoſe and re- 
gulate the whole with ſuch {kill and. care, as that the order 
and connection of all that I relate may be fully and diſtinétly 
underſtood, as well through the work in general, as alſo in 
it's ſeveral parts. With this deſign, I ſhall now look back to 
the earlier parts of the reign of Antiochus, and Ptolemy ; and 
beginning from ſome certain and eſtabliſhed facts, from thence 
lead the reader to the war which I am going to deſcribe, 
Nor 1s this care to be regarded as a matter of {mall im- 
portance, For when the Ancients faid, that a work begun 
_ was half completed, their intention was to warn us, that, in 
every undertaking, our greateſt pains ſhould be employed, to 
make a good beginning, And though this manner of exprel- 
fon. may be thought by many to be raiſed beyond the truth, 
yet in my judgment it rather falls below it. For we may 
boldly ſay, not only that a work begun is half completed, but 
alſo, that the beginning is connected cloſely even with 5 

ä end. 
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end. For how can we properly begin, unleſs we have viewed 
our undertaking to its utmoſt bounds; and known, from 
whence the work 1s to proceed, to what limits we deſign to 
extend it, and what alſo is the end propoſed ? Or how again 
- ſhall we be able, to give any ſummary account of all that the 
work contains, unleſs we firſt compare together the beginning 
with the end, and place before us in one view the commence- 
ment, arder; connection, and dependencies of thoſe events, 
of which we deſign to treat? As the Beginning therefore is 
thus cloſely joined not only with the middle of the work, but 
alſo with the end, it ought at all times to engage the chief 
attention, both of thoſe that write, and of thoſe alſo that read a 
General Hiſtory, And this is that, which J ſhall myſelf en- 
deavour to obſerve with the greateſt care. 

I am not ignorant indeed, that many others have boaſted, 
like myſelf, that they have written a General Hiſtory ; and 
that their project 1s the greateſt and the moſt important, of 
any that were ever offered to the world. Among theſe is 
Ephorus; who was the firſt, and is indecd the only one, who 
ſcems to have been in truth engaged in ſuch an undertaking. 
With regard to all the reſt, I ſhall at preſent forbear to name 
them: and will only ſay, that we have teen in our times 
{ome Hiſtorians, who, when they have given a {light account, 
within the compaſs of a few pages only, of the war of Anni- 
bal againſt the Romans, have boldly called their work a Ge-- 
neral Hiſtory and yet all men know, that at this time were 
accompliſhed many very ſignal and important actions, both 
in Spain and Afric, in Sicily and Italy ; and that this war, 
the moſt celebrated, and, if we except the firſt war of Sicily, 
the longeſt alſo in its continuance of any that we have ever 
known, 495 the eyes of all mankind towards it, and filled 
their minds with anxious fear for the event. Vet theſe Hiſto- 
riins, when they have recorded fewer ſacs, than even thoſe 
Painters, who, in ſome of the cities of Croce. are employed. 
rom time to time to draw upon the walls a light and general 
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ſketch of any actions that have happened, make no ſcruple 
to affirm, that they have included in their work the conduct, 
and the various fortunes, of the Barbarians and the Greeks. 
But to ſay the truth, as on the one hand nothing is fo eaſy 
as to engage, by words, in the moſt extenſive undertakings; 
ſo on the other, nothing is more difficult, than to carry any 
great deſign effectually into execution, For the firſt lies 
within the power of all, who poſſeſs only a ſufficient ſhare of 
confidence. But the latter is the portion of a few; and can 
ſcarcely be accompliſhed, even in the courſe of a long and 
laborious life. Let theſe reflections therefore ſerve to mo- 
derate in ſome degree the arrogance of thoſe writers, who fo 
vainly extol their own productions. I now return again to 
the ſubject, from whence I was led into this digreſſion. 
Ptolemy, who was ſurnamed Philopator, having after the 
death of his Father deſtroyed his Brother Magas with all his 
friends, reigned alone in Ægypt. As by this exploit he had 
treed himſelf from the dread of any domeſtick tumults, fo 
fortune alſo ſeemed to have ſecured him againſt all danger 
from abroad. For Seleucus and Antigonus both were dead: 
and Antiochus and Philip, who ſucceeded in their kingdoms, 
were ſtill in their moſt tender age. Flattered therefore by 
this proſpect of tranquillity and eaſe, he began to waſte his 
time in one continual courſe of ſports and pleaſures ; ſeclud- 
ing himſelf from every kind of buſineſs; and not permitting 
either the Nobles of his Court, or thoſe that were intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of the kingdom, . ever to approach 
him. With regard alſo to all the foreign provinces, the Go- 
vernours were left to purſue their own deſigns, without any 
inquiry or reſtraint, And yet theſe were the parts of their 
doninions, which all former Kings had at all times thought 
more worthy of their attention, even than Ægypt. For thus, 
while they were maſters of Cyprus, and ot Ceo&le-ſyria, they 
lay cloſe upon the Kings of Syria both by land and ſea, Pol- 
ſeſled allo of the moſt conſiderable cities, poſts, and harbours, 
along 
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along the coaſt, from Pamphylia towards the Helleſpont, as 
far as Lyſimachia, they were always able to controul the 
powers of Aſia, and the Iſlands. And, even with reſpect to 
Thrace and Macedon, they were ſtill ready to attend to all 
commotions, and repel every danger that might threaten 
them, while they held a garriſon in Ænos and Maronca, and 
in ſome cities alſo that were beyond them. By this wiſe po- 
licy, while their power was ſpread wide abroad, they reigned 
in full ſecurity in Zgypt, which was covered againſt all 
attacks by the barrier of their diſtant provinces. It was not 
without good reaſon therefore, that they ſtill watched over 
the condition of theſe countries with extreme attention. But: 
Ptolemy rejected all this care: and abandoned himſelf at once 
to obſcene amours and mad debauchery, without any inter- 
miſſion or reſerve. And from hence it happened, as it might 
indeed be reaſonably expected, that within a ſhort time after- 
wards many defigns were formed, to deprive him both of his 
kingdom and his life. 

The firſt attempt was made againſt him by Cleomenes the 
Spartan, This Prince, during the. life-time of Euergetes, 
who had entered into a cloſe alliance with him, remained ſa- 
tisfied and quiet; being perſuaded, that he ſhould be able to 
obtain at ſome convenient time the aſſiſtance that was neceſ- 
ſary to recover again his paternal kingdom. But when that” 
Monarch had been ſome time dead, and the affairs of Greece 
were in ſuch condition that they ſeemed aloud to demand 
Cleomenes; when Antigonus was now alfo. dead, the Ache- 
ans involved in war, and the Lacedzmonians, purſuing that 
very project which Cleomenes himlcli had formed, had joined 
their arms with the Ætolians againſt the Macedomans and 
Achæans; he was impatient to be gone from Alexandria, 
and urged his departure with the greateſt carneſtneſs. He at 
nit defired to be diſmiſſed, with ſome ſuitable ſupplies of 
troops and ſtores. And when this requeſt was wholly difre- 
garded, he begged that himſelf at leaſt miglit be permitted to 
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leave the kingdom with his family; ſince the times were now 
1o favourable for obtaining again the ſovereignty, of which he 
had been deprived. The King, being immerſed in ſloth and 
pleaſure, paying no attention to any thing that was before 
him, and utterly regardleſs alſo of the future, ſtill fooliſhly 
refuſed to hear the petitions of Cleomenes. But Soſibius, 
who was then the firſt in the adminiſtration of the kingdom, 
aſſembled together his friends, to conſider what was moſt 
proper to be done, In this Council it was ſoon determined, 
that they would not ſend back Cleomenes with a fleet and 
forces. For beſides that, from the time in which Antigonus 
had died, they had entirely diſregarded all the affairs abroad, 
and on that account conſidered the expence, that muſt attend 
this expedition, as a thing unneceſſary ; they were apprehen- 
{ive likewiſe, that as there was now no General left, that was 
cqual to Cleomenes, this Prince would ſoon be able to ſub- 
due all Grecce with little difficulty, and might then turn his 
arms perhaps againſt themſelves, and become to Ægypt a 
moſt dangerous and formidable enemy. And this indeed was 
rather to be dreaded, becauſe he had viewed the whole ſtate 
of their affairs in the cleareſt light; had conceived a high and 
juſt contempt of the conduct and manners of the King ; and 
had allo ſeen, that many parts of their dominions were inde- 
pendent, and far ſeparated from the reſt, and offered many 
tavourable opportunities for action to a dexterous enemy. For 
at this time there were many ſhips at Samos; and a conſi- 
derable number alſo of troops at Epheſus. From theſe reaſons 
teh concluded, that it was by no means proper to furniſh 
bim with the ſupplies that were deſired. On the other hand, 
i they {nould diſmiſs a man ſo great and eminent, aſter they 
had thus contemptuouſly ſlighted his requeſt, it was manifeſt 
that he would from thence become their moſt implacable and 
ſtarp-* enemy. It remained therefore, that, in ſpite of his 
own dete and inclinations, he {hould be ſtill detained at 
Alexand ia. But this deſign was at once, without delibe- 
| ration, 
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ration, condemned by all. For they judged it to be moch 
too dangerous, to {hut up a Lion in the ſame fold with 
Sheep. Soſibius, more than all the reſt, was apprehenhve 
of the ill effects of ſuch a meaſure ; from the reaſons which I 
am going to relate, 

At the time when the deſign was formed to deſtroy Magas 
and Berenice, the perſons who conducted it were diſtracted 
with no ſmall ſollicitude; chiefly, leſt the bold and reſolute 
ſpirit of the Princeſs ſhould battle their attempts, and deteat 
the whole conſpiracy. In this apprehenſion, they employed 
oreat pains to draw the courtiers to their party; and promiſe 
large rewards to all, in caſe that their project ſhould be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. Among the reſt, Soſibius had recourſe 
eſpecially to Cleomenes ; whom he knew to be a man of 
deep ſenſe and judgment, well verſed in the conduct of great 
affairs, and who at this time was ſolliciting ſome aſſiſtance 
from the King. Flattering him therefore with the hopes 
of obtaining all that he deſired, he diſcloſed to him the ſecret 
of the whole deſign. Cleomenes, perceiving that his mind 
was filled with doubt and apprehenſion, and that he dreaded 
more eſpecially ſome reſiſtance from the foreign troops, ex- 
horted him to lay afide his fears; and promiſed, that theſe 
mercenaries, inſtead of taking arms againſt him, ſhould be 
_ even ready to aſſiſt him in his project, in caſe that there 

ſhould be occaſion for it. And when Soſibius appeared ſur- 
prized at this aſſurance, Do you not ſee, continued he, that 
there are here three thouſand men from Peloponneſus, and a 
thouſand Cretans; who all, at the leaſt nod which I ſhall make, 
will join to execute your orders? And when theſe troops are 
drawn together for your defence, what have you left to dread ? 
the ſoldiers of Syria and of Caria?“ Soſibius heard this diſ- 
courſe with pleaſure ; and was greatly encouraged by it to 
perſiſt in his deſign. But afterwards, when he ſaw the weak- 
neſs and effeminacy of the King, the words that were now 


ipoken by Cleomenes, were for ever preſent to his mind; 
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and forced him to reflect continually upon the enterprizing 
diſpoſition of this Prince, and the favour in which he ſtood 
among the mercenaries. At this time therefore, he reſolved 
to engage his friends, and Ptolemy himſelf, to conſent that 
Cleomenes ſhould be ſeized, and ſhut up in cloſe con— 
finement. And this was ſoon effected in the following 
manner. 

There was a certain Meſſenian named Nicagoras, who had 
received the rights of hoſpitality from the father of Archida- 
mus, King of Lacedæmon: and from thence ſome kind of 
intercourſe, though ſlight and general, had been ſtill preſerved 
between the Son alſo and himſelf. But when Archidamus, 
in order to avoid the vengeance of Cleomenes, was forced to 
fly from Sparta, and ſought refuge in Meſſene, Nicagoras 
received him into his houſe, and ſupplied him with all neceſ- 
ſaries : and as they converſed together continually, a mutual 
inclination to each other by degrees took place, which at laſt 
was ripened into the moſt perfect confidence and friendſhip. 
When Cleomenes therefore, ſome time afterwards, gave hopes 
that he would again be reconciled to' Archidamus, and per- 
mit him to return, Nicagoras was employed at his own re- 
queſt to ſettle the conditions of the treaty. And when theſe 
were on both fides ratified, Archidamus ſet out to return to 
Sparta; and thought himſelf ſecure in the agreement, that 
had been thus negotiated by his friend. But Cleomenes met 
him upon the road, and killed him ; but ſuffered Nicagoras, 
with the reſt of the attendants, to eſcape. Nicagoras con- 
cealed his ſentiments, and outwardly profeſſed great obligations 
to Cleomenes, who had thus ſpared his life, But in his mind 
he bore a ſtrong reſentment of the action: becauſe it ſeemed, 
that through his means chiefly the King had fallen into the 
fnare that proved ſo fatal to him. 

This man then, about the time of which we are ſpeaking, 
arrived at Alexandria, with ſome horſes which he had brought 
to fell, As he came to land, he ſaw Cleomenes, who was 
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walking with Hippitas and Panteus, near the harbour. Cleo- 
menes ſaluted him with great affection, and inquired the buſi- 
neſs of his voyage. And when Nicagoras told him, that he 
had brought ſome horſes; © I could wiſh, ſaid he, moſt 
heartily, that you had rather brought ſome Catamites and 
Dancers; for theſe are the amuſement of the preſent King.” 
Nicagoras then ſmiled, but made no reply. But ſome days 
afterwards, being admitted, upon the buſineſs of his horſes, 
to the preſence of Soſibius, in order to incenſe him againſt 
Cleomenes, he reported to him this diſcourſe. And when he 
obſerved, that he was heard with pleaſure, he diſcovered all 
the grounds of his own averſion againſt that Prince. When 
Soſibius found that he was in reality an enemy to Cleomenes, 
he offered to him ſome conſiderable preſents, and promiſing 
alſo more, prevailed upon him to write a letter, which ſhould 
contain ſome charge againſt Cleomenes, and to leave it ſealed, 
with orders to a ſervant to deliver it, within ſome days after 
his departure. Nicagoras entered readily into all the project : 
and failed away from Alexandria, The Letter was then deli- 
vered to Soſibius; who carried it, together with the ſervant, 
to the King. The Servant declared, that Nicagoras had left 
tne letter, with orders, that he ſhould deliver it to Soſibius. 
The letter itſelf imported, that Cleomenes, if the King ſhould 
ſtill perſiſt in refuſing the ſupplies that were neceſſary for his 
return, had refolved ſoon to raiſe ſome commotions in the 
kingdom. Soſibius, ſeizing the occaſion, urged the King, 
and all that were about him, to admit no delay, but inſtantly 
to prevent the treaſon, by ſecuring the perſon of Cleomenes. 
And this accordingly was done. They allotted to him tor 
is refidence a Houſe of great extent, in which he was guarded 
carefully: ſo that he differed in no reſpect from other pri- 
'oners, except only that his priſon was of larger ſize. 
Cleomencs, when he had weighed all the circumſtances of 
his preſent ſtate, and perceived that there was no room lett for 
hope, was determined to attempt and hazard every thing, in 
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order to regain his liberty: not ſo much in expectation that 
he ſhould be able to ſucceed in the deſign, ſince he was deſti- 
tute of all the neceſſary means; but rather, becauſe he had 
reſolved to die a glorious death, without ſuffering any thing 
that might diſgrace his former greatneſs ; having fixed, as I 
ſuppoſe, his whole attention upon that noble ſentiment of the 
Poct, ſo flattering to men of elevated minds : 


Welcome, fate! 
Tis true J periſh, yet I periſh great: 
Yet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire; 


Let future ages hear it, and admure *. 


Having waited therefore, till the King was gone from Alex- 
andria to Canopus, he then ſpread a report among his Guards, 
that he ſhould ſoon obtain his liberty. Upon this pretence, 
he feaſted all his family; and diftributed among the ſoldiers 
alſo, meat and wine, and crowns of flowers. The Guards, 
not ſuſpecting any kind of fraud, gave full indulgence to their 
appetites, And when at laſt they had drunk to great exceis, 
Cleomencs, with his friends and ſervants, having poniards in 
their hands, paſſed through them unperceived, about the 
middle of the day, When they came into the ſtreet, they 
there met Ptolemy, who, in the abſence of the King, was 
intruſted with the government of the city : and having ſtruck 
a terror into his attendants, they pulled him from his Chariot, 
and ſhut him up; and then called aloud to the people, to re- 
ſume their Liberty. But when the multitude were all ſo 
ſtruck with terror at the boldneſs of the attempt, that none 

approached to join them, they directed their way towards the 
Citadel; with deſign to force their entrance, and take the 
priſoners to their aſſiſtance. But the officers, in apprehen- 
Hon of this accident, had ſtrongly barred the gates. Diſap- 
pointed therefore in this hope likewiſe, they at laſt killed 
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themſelves with their own poniards: and thus ſhewed a cou- 
rage that was truly Spartan. In this manner tell Cleomenes 
a Prince, whoſe manners were dexterous and inſinuating, as 
his capacity 1n the adminiſtration of affairs was great : and 
who, to expreſs his character in a word, was moſt admirably 
ſormed by nature, both for a General and a King. 

Within a ſhort time after this event, Theodotus the Gover- 
nour of Ccle-ſyria, an ÆEtolian by his birth, reſolved to enter 
into treaty with Antiochus, and to deliver to him the citics 
of his Province. He was urged to this deſign, partly by the 
contempt which he had conceived of Ptolemy, on account of 
his lazy and luxurious life; and partly alſo becauſe he was 
perſuaded, that ſome ill deſigns had been formed againſt him- 
{elf by the miniſters of the court. For not long before, 
though he had performed many important ſervices, as well on 
other occaſions, as more eſpecially at the time in which An- 
tiochus firſt invaded Cœle-ſyria, he not only had received no 
rd or favour, but on the contrary was ordered to return 
o Alexandria, and even found it difficult to eſcape with lite, 
Antiochus received his offer with the greateſt joy: and the 
agreement was in a ſhort time fully regulated. But we ſhall 
now perform for this Houſe likewiſe, what we have done 
with reſpect to Ptolemy ; and looking back to the time, in 
which Antiochus began to reign, ſhall from thence give a 
ort account of the chief events, to the commencement ot 
the war which we are now preparing to deſcribe, | 


F 


A NTIOCHUS was the youngeſt ſon of Seleucus, ſur- 
. named Callinicus. As ſoon as his Father was dead, 
and his elder Brother had, in right of his birth, ſucceeded in 
tne throne, he at firſt retired from the court, and fxed his 
reſidence in the upper Aſia. But ſome time aiterwards, when 
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his Brother, having paſted Mount Taurus with an army, was 
deprived of his lite by treachery, as we before related, he re- 
turned, and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom; leaving to 
Achwus the government of the country that was on this {ide 
of Mount Taurus. At the {ame time alſo he intruſted to the 
care of Molon, and of Alexander, Molon's brother, all the up- 
per provinces z and appointed the firſt to be the governour of 
Media, and the other of Perſis. 

But not long afterwards, theſe two, deſpiſing the King on 
account of his tender age, being incited alſo by the hope that 
Achæus might be engaged to enter with them into their deſign, 
but chietly becauſe they dreaded the cruel diſpoſition, and the 
wicked arts of Hermias, who was then the firſt in the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, reſolved to throw oft their allegiance, 
and employ all their power, to engage the upper provinces to 
revolt, 

Hermias was by birth a Carian ; and had been intruſted 
with the ſupreme direction of the kingdom by Seleucus, the 
brother of Antiochus, when he ſet out upon his expedition 
towards Mount Taurus. Raiſed to this high poſt, he grew 
jealous of all beſides that were in any manner diſtinguiſhed in 
the court. And being by nature cruel, he ſometimes aggra- 
vated little faults into crimes of moment, and puniſhed them 
with the laſt ſeverity. Sometimes, himſelf both forged the 
accuſation, and decided as the Judge, without any reinorſe 
or pity. Above all the reſt, he wiſhed moſt earneſtly for 
ſome occaſion, by which he might deſtroy Epigenes, who had 

led the forces back, that had attended on Seleucus. For he 
knew that he was a man of eminent abilities, both in the 
cabinet and the field ; and that his authority alſo among the 
troops was great. Having marked him therefore, as the chief 
object of his fear and hatred, he attended carefully to every 
accident, that might furniſh him with ſome pretence againſt 
him. At this time, when the King had called together a 


Council to deliberate on the meaſures that were moſt proper 
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to be taken againſt the rebels, and had commanded ev 
man to ſpeak his ſentiments, Epigenes, who roſe up the firſt, 
adviſed, that, in a matter of ſo near and great importance, 
no moment ſhould be loſt: that the King himſelf ſhould 
haſten in perſon to the place, and not ſuffer the occaſion to 
eſcape : that, by his preſence in the country with a ſufficient 
force, either Molon muſt at once be forced to abandon his de- 
Ggns, or in caſe that he ſtill ſnould have the boldneſs to per- 
6ſt, the people would all join to ſeize, and deliver him a pri- 
ſoner to the King. He had ſcarcely ended, when Hermias, 
riſing full of rage, declared, that Epigenes, for a long time 
paſt, had harboured ſecretly ſuch counſels in his heart, as 
were the moſt pernicious to the kingdom ; but that now his 
ſentiments had appeared without diſguiſe, ſince he had thus 
urged the King to march in perſon into a country that was 
armed againſt him, with a force too ſmall for his ſecurity, 
and in a word, to throw himſelf at once into the power of 
the rebels. He then ſaid no more; but being ſatisfied with 
having ſtamped this firſt bad impreſſion of Epigenes, ſo that 
his words ſeemed rather the effect of an inconſiderate and 
haſty peeviſhneſs, than of any ſettled hatred, he went on to 
deliver his own opinion; which was, that the King ſhould 
lay aſide all thoughts of marching againſt Molon, and rather 
turn his arms againſt the King of Egypt. For being himſelf 
unſkilled in the affairs of war, he feared to encounter with 
the danger, which this expedition ſeemed to promiſe : and 
was perſuaded on the other hand, that Ptolemy, a prince im- 
merſed in ſloth and pleaſure, might be attacked with little 
nazard, Having thus ſtruck a terror into all the members of 
the council, he gave to Xenon, and to Theodotus, a native 
of Hermione, the conduct of the forces that were ordered to 
be ſent againſt the rebels. 0 
From this time alſo, he never ceaſed to preſs the King con- 
tinually, to enter Cœle- ſytia with an army : being perſuaded, 
chat if this young Prince ſhould be once incloſed on every fide 


by 
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he would ſtand ſo much in nced of his conſtant counſel and 
afſliſtance, that he never would be able to entertain a thought 
of inquiring into any of his former faults, or make any attempt 
to diveſt him of that power of which he was then poſſeſſed. 
At laſt therefore, having forged a letter, which he pretended 
had been ſent to him from Acheus, he carried it to the King. 
The import of it was, © that Ptolemy had ſtrongly urged 
Achæus to aſſume the royal diadem, and promiſed to aſſiſt 
him both with ſhips and money, in caſe that he would declare 
himſelf the Sovereign of the countries which he at that time 
governed: that in fact, he already was the Sovereign of them; 
and why then ſhould he envy himſelf the name, and fooliſhl) 
reject the crown which was thus placed upon his head by for- 
tune?“ Antiochus gave full credit to this letter, and was now 
fixed in the deſign of invading Cœle- ſyria without delay. 
About this time, while the King was at Seleucia near 
Zeugma, Laodice, who was deſigned to be his wife, arrived 
from Cappadocia, conducted by Diognetus. She was the 
daughter of king Mithridates, and was a Virgin. Mithridates 
himſelf derived his deſcent from one of thoſe ſeven Perſians 
who killed Magus; and boaſted alſo, that his kingdom, 
which ſtood upon the coaſt of the Euxine fea, was the ſame, 
which had firſt been given to his anceſtors by Darius. Antio- 
chus, attended by a numerous train of courtiers, met the 
Princeſs on her journey; and ſolemnized the nuptials with 
ſuch ſplendour and magnificence, as were worthy of a King. 
From thence he went down to Antiochia; and having de- 
clared Laodice his Queen, began to make all the neceſſary 

preparations for the war. 
During this time Molon, with the aſſiſtance of his brother 
Alexander, who engaged without reſerve in the ſame deſign, 
drew to his party all the people of his government ; partly by 
the promiſe of great riches and rewards, and partly alſo by 
intimidating the chief men of the country, to whom he * 
Ome 
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ſome letters of a ſevere and threatening ſtrain, which he pre- 
tended to have been written by the King. He took care alſo 
to ſecure himſelf againſt all danger from the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces ; having by large preſents gained the favour of the Go- 
vernours, And when his meaſures were all fully regulated, 
he began his march with a very numerous army, and advanced 
to meet the forces of the King. 

The Generals Xenon and Theodotus were {truck with ter— 
ror at his approach, and retired into the cities, Molon therc- 
fore became at once the maſter of all the country round 
Apollonia, which abounded with ſupplies and ſtores of er erx 
bind in the greateſt quantity. Before this ſucceſs, his power 
indeed was greatly to be dreaded, on account of the riches' 
and the wide extent of the country which he governed. For 
all the royal herds of horſes are bred among the Medes. Their 
cattle and their fruits are ſcarcely to be numbered. Nor is it 
caſy to expreſs the natural ſtrength and greatneſs of this pro- 
vince. 

For Media, which is ſituated near the midſt of Alia, tar 
ſurpaſies every other province, as well in it's extent, as in the 
height allo and. the number of the mountains with which the 
country all is covered. It commands likewiſe many great and 
powerful nations, that are fituated cloſe upon the borders on 
it On the {ide towards the Eaſt, are thoſe deſert plains that 
hie between Perſis and Parrhaſia; 3 the paties that are called the 
& aſpian Gates; and the T ap yrian mountains, which are not 
ior Jiftant from the Hyrcanian fea. On the South, it extends 
towards the borders of Me ſopotamia, Apollonia, and Perſis, 
and 18 covered by the mountain Zagrus, which rifes to a hun- 
Good ſtadia in it's height; and wie ſummit, being parted into 
many ſeparate hill, ſorms deep declivities and ſpacious vallics, 
which are ina ed by the Coſſcans, the Corbrenæ, Carchians, 
1:4 other barbarous tribes, all celebrated for their proweſs _ 
dexterity in war. Towards the Weſt, it is cloſely joined to 


the props called the Atropatians who themſelves are not 
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far diſtant from the nations that reſide upon the borders of the 
Euxine ſea, And laſtly, this Province, on the fide towards 
the North, is bounded by the Elymæans, Ariaracæ, Cadduſians, 
and the Matianians; and commands thoſe countries likewiſe 
that extend towards that part of the Pontus which is joined 
with the Mæotis. The Province itſelf is broken into many 
parts, by various chains of mountains, which cover it, at cer- 
tain diſtances, from Eaſt to Weſt: and the plains between are 
all filled with villages and cities. Molon therefore, bein 
maſter of a province ſo conſiderable, and which was indeed 
itſelf a kingdom, was before, as we have ſaid, very greatly to 
be dreaded. But now, when the Generals of the King had 
yielded to him all the open country, and this firſt ſucceſs had 
inſpired his troops with confidence, his power appeared fo 
great and formidable, that all the people of Aſia were ſtruck 
with conſternation, and began to loſe all hope of being able 
to reſiſt his arms. At firſt therefore he reſolved to paſs the 
Tigris, and to beſiege Seleucia, But being prevented in this 
deſign by Zeuxis, who had removed all the boats that were 
upon the river, he retreated back again to a place that was 
called The Camp, in the neighbourhood of Cteſiphon, and 
made the neceſſary preparations to paſs the winter there with 
his army. 1 
As ſoon as the King received the news, that Molon had 
already made ſo quick a progreſs, and that his Generals had 
retired before him, he reſumed again his firſt deſign, and re- 
ſolved to ſuſpend his expedition againſt Ptolemy, and to march 
without any new delay immediately againſt the rebels. But 
Hermias, perſiſting ſtill in his former project, gave to Xenœ- 
tas, an Achæan, the ſupreme command of all the forces, and 
ſent him againſt Molon. It was proper, he ſaid, that Gene- 
rals ſhould be employed, to bring back rebellious ſubjects to 
their duty : but that a King ſhould only take the field againſt 
a King, when the conteſt was for glory and for empire. And 
as Antiochus was at this time wholly in his power, he imme- 
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diately began his march to Apamea ; aſſembled the troops to- 
gether; and from thence advanced to Laodicca. From this 
city, the King continued his route with all the army, and hav- 
ing paſſed the deſert, entered a cloſe and narrow valley, which 
lies between the Libanus and Antilibanus, and is called the 
Vale of Marſyas. The narrowelt part of the valley is covered 
by a lake and marſhy ground, from whence are gathered aro- 
matick reeds, The two ſides of it are ſecured by two for- 
treſſes, the one of which is called Bronchi, and the other 
Gerrha, which leave but a very inconſiderable ſpace between 
them. The King, having marched ſome days along the val- 
ley, and in his way reduced the cities that were near, came 
at laſt to Gerrha. And finding that 'Theodotus, the Ztolian, 
had poſted a ſufficient force in both the ſortreſſes, had forti- 
hed with trenches and with paliſades the paſs that led along 
the lake, and had placed ſome troops in every part that was 
commodious for it, he at firſt endeavoured to diſlodge the 
enemy, and to force his paſſage. But as all the poſts were 
thus ſtrongly fortified, he ſuffered great loſs in the attempt, 
without being able to annoy the enemy. And as Theodotus 
alſo was at this time firm in the intereſts of his maſter, he at 
laſt was forced to abandon the deſign. 

Antiochus, being thus repulſed, and not able to ſurmount 
the difficulties that were before him, at the ſame time alſo re- 
ceived the news, that Xenœtas had ſuffered an entire defeat, 
and that all the upper provinces had ſubmitted to the rebels. 
He reſolved therefore to lay afide at once all farther thoughts 
of the expedition in which he was now engaged, and to turn 
back again without delay, to the aſſiſtancc of his own proper 
kingdom. . 

For Xenœtas, being raiſed, as we have ſaid, to the ſupreme 
command, and inveſted with a power to which his hopes had 
never dared to aſpire, rejected with diſdain. the counſels of his 
friends, and purſued, in all his conduct, the dictates only of 
his own haſty and impetuous will, He led the army however 
© 4 to 
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to Seleucia; and being joined there by Diogenes and Py thia- 
des, the Grſt of w Bent was Governour of the Suſan "RE 
ard the other of the Red Sea, he advanced with all his forces, 
and encamped in ſight of the enemy, having the Tigris in his 
front, But being aſſured by many ſo! diers, who {wan over 
to him from the camp of Molon, that if ke would paſs the 
river, the whole army of the rebels, who were jcalous of thcir 
Gencral's greatmens, and in their hearts ſtil] preſerved a ſtrong 
affection tor the King, would at once embrace his party, he 
reſolved immediately to tranſport his forces to the other ſide; 
and at firſt made a hew, as if he had deſigned to lay a bridge 
acrols the river, in a part that formed a Kind of iſland. But 
as he was wholly deſtitute of all things that were proper for his 
purpoſe, this attempt gave no ſollicitude to Molon. But at- 
terwards, when he had drawn together all the boats that he 
was able to procure, he ſelected from the army the braveſt of 
the forces, both Infantry and Cavalry, and leaving the care of 
the camp to Zeuxis and of A he marched down the 
itiream to the diſtance of about eighty ſtadia from the place! in 
which Molon lay incamped, pailed the river without refiſt- 
ance, and inca :mped upon a very advantagcous ground, which 
was almoſt every way ſurrounded by the river, and covered 
alſo in the other parts by pools and marikes, that were not 
ealy to be paſſed. As ſoon as Melon was informed of what 
had happencd, he ſent away his Cavalry, in the hope, that 
they would be able with littic difficulty to intercept the forces 
as they paſſed the river, and obtain an eaſy victory over thoſe 
that had already gained the land. But theſe tr TOOPS, as they 
approacted, were themſelves ſoon vanquiſhed, without any 
efforts of the enemy. For being wholly unacquainted with 
the ground, they were plunged at every ſte; into pats and pools: 
and being bus deprived of the power of 15 eliſting, were there 
all deſtroy ed. Xencœtas, who was ſtill perſuaded, that the 
rebels, upon his firſt appro: ach, would run to embrace his 
Darty, continued his maich afterwards along the river, and 
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incamped very near the enemy. Molon, either by ſtratagem, 
or becauſe he was apprehenſive that the troops might indeed 
be inclined to join Xenctas, left all his baggage behind [tin 
in the camp, and beginning his march by night, directed his 
route towards Media, Xencœtas, not doubting but that the 
retreat of Molon was the effect of fear, and want of confidence 
in his troops, took poſſeſſion of the camp from which the 
enemy had retired ; and brought over allo all his Cavalry, to- 
gether with the baggage, which he had left on the other ſide 
of the river under the command of Zeuxis. He then aflembled 
the troops together, and exhorted them boldly to expect 
nappy iſſue from the war, ſince Molon had already fled. He 
rdered them to take their full repaſt, and to be ready at break 
of day to purſue the enemy. Ihe ſoldiers, being thus filled 
wich confidence, and finding all kinds of proviſions in the 
camp, began to eat and drink without any moderation or re- 
ſtraint; till they fell at laſt into that ſtate of careleſs and in- 
ſeakible ſecurity, which is the uſual attendant of excels, 

But Molon, when he had gained a proper diſtance, ordered 
his troops to take their lupper, and then returned again to- 
wards the camp; and arriving about break of day, forced the 
intrenchments, and fell with tury upon the enemy, while they 
Ser all diſperſed and drowned in wine. Xenctas, ſtruck 
with conſternation, and having in vain employed his 8 to 
raiic the ſoldiers fas their drunken fleep, threw himſelf into 
the middle of the combatants, and loſt his lite, The grœateſt 
part of the troops were deſtroyed {leeping in their beds. The 
reſt plunged into the river, and hoped to gain 1 camp that 
was on the other fide. But of theſe the greater. part were ali 
lolt, In a word, diſorder, noiſe, and tumult were ſpread 
through all the b Every mind was filled with horror 
and diſtraction, In this tate, the troops, as they turned their 
cycs towards the camp on the oppolite (hore, which ſtood full 
u view, and at a very inconſiderable diſtance from them, 
forgot at once the ſtrength and rapid violence of the tres 

ät 
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that was between. Blinded therefore by their fears, and urged 
by the cager hopes of life, they leaped into the river; and 
even threw into it their horſes and their baggage, as if the 
ſtream, by ſome kind of providential care, would have aflifted 
them in their diſtreſs, and wafted them to the oppoſite bank 
in ſafety. But how lamentable, and how full of horror was 
the ſcene | Men ſtruggling with the waters: Horſes alſo, and 
beaſts of burthen, floating down the ſtream: with arms, dead 
carcaſes, and every kind of baggage. 

Molon, being thus maſter of the camp, paſted the river 
without reſiſtance, and gained poſſeſſion allo of the other 
camp, from which Zeuxis had retired at his approach. After 
this ſuccels, he advanced with all his army to Seleucia, and 
took it in the firſt aſſault: for Zeuxis ſtill fled before him, 
together with Diomedon the Governour of the city, From 
hence he marched through the country, and ſubdued without 
any difficulty all the upper provinces, Having made himſelf 
maſter of Babylon, with the country which extends along the 
borders of the Red Sea, he came to Suſa, and took this city 
allo in the firſt aſſault ; but failed in his attempt to reduce the 
citadel, into which Diogenes had thrown himſelf with a body 
of torces, Leaving theretore one part of his army to invelt 
the place, he returned back again with the reſt, to Seleucia 
upon the Tigris. And having caretully retreſhed his troops, 
and encouraged them to purſue the war, he again took the 
held, and ſubdued all the country which lay along the Tigris, 
and was called Parapotamia, as far as to the city Europus ; 
and all Meſopotamia likewiſe as far as Dura. 

The news of theſe rapid victories forced Antiochus, as we 
have already ſaid, to lay aſide all thoughts of reducing Cœle- 
ſyria, and to turn his whole attention upon the danger which 
fo nearly threatened him. He aſſembled therefore a ſecond 
Council, and commanded every one to declare his ſentiments, 
with reſpect to the meaſures that were moſt proper to be taken, 
to check the progreſs of the rebels, Epigenes again ſpoke the 
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firſt, and ſaid, that before the enemy had gained ſuch great 
advantages, his opinion was, that the King ſhould march 
himſelf into the country without delay; and that he ſtill per- 
ſiſted in the ſame advice. He had ſcarcely ended, when Her- 
mias, giving now full ſcope to his reſentment, vented his rage 
in ſevere reproaches, and charged Epigenes with many bitter 
accuſations, which were both abſurd and falſe. He extolled 
the merit alſo of his own great ſervices ; and preſſed the King 
with the utmoſt carneſtnels, by no means to deſiſt from his 
firſt deſign, or abandon, upon ſo ſlight a ſhew of reaſon, the 
hopes which he had conceived, of joining Cœle- ſytia to his 
empire. But this conduct gave no {mall offence to the whole 
aſſembly. Antiochus himſelf was alſo much difpleaſed ; and 
employed all his power to quiet the contention : which he at 
laſt indeed effected, but not without great difficulty. The 
meaſures which Epigenes had adviſed, were approved by all 
the Council, as the wiſeſt and moſt neceſſary in the preſent 
circumſtances. It therefore was reſolved, that all other buſi- 
neſs ſhould give place; and that the King ſhould employ all 
his force againſt the rebels without delay. 

As ſoon as the affair was thus decided, Hermias let fall at 
once all farther conteſt, and conformed himſelf to this opinion, 
together with the reſt. And declaring alſo, that when a re- 
ſolution once was taken, every man was obliged in duty to re- 
ceive it without objection or excuſe, he applied himſelf in ear- 
neſt, and with the greateſt diligence, to make all the neceſſary 
preparations for the war. But when the troops were drawn 
together to Apamea, and a ſedition had broken out among 
them, on account of ſome arrears that were owing to them 
irom their pay, obſerving that the King was filled with con- 
iternation, and ſeemed to fear that this diforder, having hap- 
pened at a time fo critical, might be attended with ſome ta- 
tal conſequences, he offered to diſcharge at his own expence 
the allowance that was due, on condition only, that Epigenes 
{ould be diſmiſſed. For he ſaid, that as their mutual con- 
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teſts and reſentment had been raiſed to ſuch a height, It was 
greatly to be feared, that their preſence together in the army 
would ſoon prove the ſource of ſome new diſorders, which 
might be fatal in the conduct of the war. The King, who 
knew that Epigenes had gained a conſummate ſkill in the ar: 
of war, and who wiſhed eſpecially, on that account, that hc 
might attend him in his expedition, received this demand with 

great reluctance and concern. But being preſſed and clole] 
urged on every ſide by the officers of his houſe, and by all his 
guards and ſervants, whom Hermias by his wicked artifices 
had engaged in his deſigns, he was no longer maſter of him- 
{cit : but was forced to yield to what the times required ; to 
conſent to all that was propoſed; and to ſend orders to Epi- 
genes, that he ſhould remain at Apamea. The members ot 
the Council were all ſeized with terror. The troops, having 
obtained their wiſhes, returned again to their duty, and were 
di 0 80 to advance all the interclts of Hermias, who had thu: 
procured the payment of their ſtipends. The Cyrrheſtæ atone, 
who were in number about {1x thouſand men, perfified ſtill in 
their revolt: and having ſeparated themſelves from the reſt ot 
the army, for ſome tire occaltioned no ſmall trouble. But 
they were at laſt defeated in a ſet engagement with one of the 
Generals of the King; who deſtroy od the greater part of them 

in the action, and "DEP the reſt to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Hermias, having thus ſtruck all the friends of the King 
with tcrror, and ated to himſelf the favour and affection ot 
the army, began his march, together with the King; and 
about the me time alſo, formed the following contrivance to 
deſtroy E pigencs; having engaged in his deſign Alexis, who 
commanded in the citadel of Apamca. A Letter was written 
in the name of Molon to Epigenes, and was placed privately 
among his papers, by a ſervant whom they had gaincd by large 
urowite to their party. Some time . Alexis came 
to Epigenes, and demanded, whether he had not received ſome 
letters irom the rebels. Epigene 5 not without ſome ſhew of 
3 indignation, 
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indignation, denied the charge. But Alexis, having replicd 
that he would ſearch, entered haſtily into his apartments, 
found the letter, and upon that pretence immediately killed 
Epigenes. The King was prevailed on to believe that he had 
merited his fate : and thoſe that were about the court, though 
they had ſome ſuſpicion of the treachery, were reſtrained to 
ſilence by their fears. 
The King now advanced towards the Euphrates ; and be- 
ing joined by the forces that were there, he continued his 
march from thence, and came to Antiochia in Mygdonia, 
about the beginning of the winter. And having reſted dur- 
ing forty days, till the extreme ſeverity of the cold was 
paſſed, he again decamped, and arrived at Liba, and therc 
called together his Council, to deliberate on the route by 
which he ſhould advance againſt the rebels, who were at this 
time in the neighbourhood of Babylon, and to conſider allo, 
by what means the army might moſt commodiouſly be fur- 
niſhed with proviſions in their march. In this aſſembly it 
was urged by Hermias, that they ſhould continue their route 
along the Tigris: by which means they would be covered not 
only by that river, but by the Lycus alſo, and the Caprus. 
Zeuxis, to whoſe view the late lamentable fortune of Epi- 
genes was preſent, for ſome time feared to declare his ſenti- 
ments. But as the meaſure that was now propoſed was ſure 
to be attended with inevitable ruin, he at laſt ventured to 
adviſe, that they ſhould paſs the Tigris. He ſhewed, © that 
in general the route along the river was very rough and difh- 
cult ; that after having advanced to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and paſſed a deſert alſo, which was not to be traverſed in leſs 
than fix days march, they muſt at laſt arrive at the place, 
that was called the Royal Camp; that if the enemy ſhould 
firſt have gained poſſeſſion of this poſt, it would be impoſſible 
for them to advance beyond it; nor could they, on the other 
hand, return back again through the deſert, without the dan- 
ger of being loſt in their retreat, through the want of ne- 
Vou, I. 55 ceſſaries: 
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ceſſaries: whereas on the other hand, if the King would 
now paſs the river, it was not to be doubted, but that all the 
Apollonians would ſeize at once the occaſion of his preſence, 
and return again to their duty, ſince they were joined to Mo- 
lon, not by any affection, but by neceſſity and fear; that as 
the country was rich and fertile, the troops might from 
thence be furniſhed with proviſions in the greateſt plenty; 
that Molon, being thus cut off from his return to Media, and 
deprived of the ſubſiſtence likewiſe which he had hitherto re- 
ceived from all this province, muſt of neceſſity be forced to 
venture on a battle: or in caſe he ſhould decline it, that his 
troops would ſoon revolt, and run to embrace the party of the 
King,” This opinion was conſented to by all. They divided 
the army therefore into three ſeparate bodies; paſſed the 
river in three different parts, with all their baggage ; and 
came to Dura, which was then beſieged by one of the Ge- 
nerals of Molon. But the ſiege was raiſed upon their firſt 
approach. They then continued their march forwards with- 
out delay, and having on the eighth day paſſed beyond the 

Oricus, arrived at Apollonia. | 
When Molon was informed that Antiochus advanced faſt 
towards him, diſtruſting on the one hand the fidelity of the 
people of Suſana and of Babylon, who had ſo lately been 
conſtrained to join his party, and dreading alſo, on the other 
hand, that his return to Media might be ſoon cut off, he re- 
ſolved to lay a bridge acroſs the Tigris, to tranſport his army 
over, and poſſeſs himſelf, before Antiochus, of thoſe moun- 
tains that ſtood upon the borders of the Apollonian terri- 
tory ; being perſuaded, that with the aſſiſtance of his Cyrtian 
{lingers, who were very numerous, he ſhould be able to main- 
tain that poſt againſt the King. This deſign was immediately 
carried into execution. He paſſed the river, and continued 
his march forwards with the greateſt haſte. But when he 
had juſt reached the mountains, his light- armed troops that 
were ſent beſo e, were met by thoſe of the King, who wy 
allo 
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alſo begun his march from Apollonia with all his army. 
Theſe troops at firſt engaged together in ſome {light ſkir- 
miſhes; but as the main bodies now approached, they ſeve- 
rally retired, and incamped together with their reſpedive ar- 
mics, leaving the diſtance of about forty ſtadia between the 
camps. 

When night came on, Molon, having conſidered with 
himſelf how difficult and dangerous it was, to lead an army 
of rebels againſt their Sovereign, face to face, and in the clear 
light of day, refolved to attack Antiochus in the night. He 
iclected therefore all the braveſt of his troops, and taking a 
circuit round, deſigned to chooſe ſome eminence, and to 
fall from thence upon the Royal camp. But being informed 
that ten young ſoldiers had left him in the march, and gone 
to join the King, he was forced to deſiſt from this deſign, and 
return back again to his own entrenchments, which he entered 
about break of day, and ſpread great diſorder through all the 
camp. For the ſoldiers, being thus ſuddenly awakened from 
their ſleep, were ſo terrified by the noiſe and tumult of his 
entry, that they began to fly with great precipitation from 
the camp. Molon employed all his pains to calm their ap- 
prehenſions, and, as effectually as the time would then per- 
mit, quieted the diſorder. 

As ſoon as day appeared, the King, having drawn out all 
his forces, ranged them in order of battle. Upon the right 
Wing he placed firſt the Cavalry that were armed with lances, 
under the command of Ardys, a General of conſummate 
{ill and bravery. Next to theſe were the Cretan troops; 
then the Tectoſages; after theſe, the Grecian mercenarics ; 
and laſt of all, in the ſame line, the Phalanx. Upon the 
left Wing ſtood the Cavalry, who were called the Compa- 
nions of the King, The Elephants, which were ten in num- 
ber, were ſtationed, at certain diſtances, in front of all the 
army. Some cohorts alſo both of Infantry and Cavalry were 
diſtributed into both wings ; with orders that they ſhould 
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ſurround the enemy, and fall upon their flank, as ſoon as the 
battle was begun. The King then went round the army, and 
raiſed the courage of the troops by a ſhort harangue, ſuch as 
the time required, He gave the care of the left Wing to 
Hermias and Zeuxis, and himſelf commanded in the right. 

Molon drew out likewiſe all his forces, and ranged them 
in order of battle, but not without the greateſt difficulty: 
for the tumult and confuſion, that were raiſed in the night 
before, had not yet ſubſided. At laſt however, having ob- 
ſerved the diſpoſition of the enemy, he placed his Cavalry alſo 
upon the Wings; and the Peltaphori, the Gauls, and all his 
| heavy-armed forces in the centre. The archers, lingers, and 
all the reſt of the light-armed troops were thrown into the 
extremity of either Wing: and the Chariots, armed with 
faulchions, were diſpoſed, at certain diſtances, in the front 
of all the army. The left Wing was commanded by his Bro- 
ther Neolas, and himſelf led the right. 

The two armies now approached each other, and began 
the combat. The right Wing of Molon remained firm to 
their engagements, and bravely ſuſtained the charge ot 
Zeuxis. But the left no ſooner had beheld the preſence of the 
King, than they joined themſelves immediately to his party. 
This accident as 1t inſpired the royal troops with double ar- 
dour, {truck the rebels with conſternation and deſpair. Mo- 
lon perceiving what had happened, and being already en- 
cloſed on every ide, repreſenting alſo to his mind the cruel 
torments which he muſt ſoon be forced to ſuffer, in caſe that 
he ſhould fall alive into the power of the enemy, killed him- 
{elf with his own hands. The reſt of the Chiefs likewiſe, who 
had joined in the revolt, retired all to their ſeveral houſes, 
and embraced a voluntary death. Neolas, eſcaping from the 
battle, fled into Perſis, to Alexander the brother of Molon. 
And when he had firſt killed Molon's mother, together with 
his children, and prevailed on Alexander alſo to conſent to 
die, he then pierced himſelf with his own ſword, and fell! 
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upon their bodies. The King plundered the camp of the 
rebels; and ordered the body of Molon to be expoſed upon a 
croſs in the moſt conſpicuous part of Media. This accor- 
dingly was done, The body was removed into the diſtrict of 
Callonitis, and was there fixed upon a croſs, upon the al- 
cent of the mountain Zagrus. He then reproached the 
troops with their rebellion, in a long and ſevere harangue ; 
but gave them afterwards his hand in ſign of pardon, and ap- 
pointed ſome perſons alſo to conduct them back again to Media, 
and to quiet the diſorders of the country: while himſelf, re- 
turning to Seleucia, reſtored peace among the neighbouring 
provinces, and diſplayed in all his conduct not leſs gentleneſs 
than prudence. But Hermias, ſtill inexorable and ſevere, 
urged the guilt of the people of Seleucia ; impoſed the pay- 
ment of a thouſand talents upon the city; drove into baniſh- 
ment the magiſtrates; and diſmembered, tortured, and de- 
ſtroyed great numbers of the inhabitants. The King exerted 
all his power to reſtrain this fury; employing ſometimes en- 
treaties and perſuaſions, and ſometimes interpoſing his au- 
thority. He leſſened alſo the fine that was at firſt demand- 
ed from the citizens, and exacted an hundred and fifty ta- 
lents only, in full puniſhment of their offence. And thus, 
though not without great difficulty, he at laſt calmed their 
minds and reſtored quiet to the city. When this was done 
he appointed Diogenes to be Governour of Media, and Apol- 
lodorus of Suſiana: and ſent Tychon, the chief Secretary, 
to command in the parts that bordered upon the. Red Sea. 
Such was the end of the revolt of Molon, and of the dil- 
orders that were occaſioned by it in the upper provinces. 
The King, elate with this ſucceſs, and being willing alſo 
to reſtrain tor. the time to come, the barbarous States that 
were contiguous to his Kingdom, from aſſiſting his rebellious 
ſubjects with ſupplies or troops, reſolved now to turn his 
arms againſt Artabazanes; who governed the Atropatians, 
with ſome others of the neighbouring nations, and who, of 
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all the Princes of the country, was the moſt conſiderable in 
ſtrength and power. Hermias apprehending ſtill the danger 
that muſt attend an expedition into theſe upper provinces, for 
ſome time ſtood averſe to this deſign, and was eager to reſume 
his former project, of engaging in a war with Ptolemy. But 
when he heard that a Son was born to the King, he began to 
reflect within himſelf, that among theſe barbarous nations 
{ome misfortune poſſibly might happen to Antiochus, and that 
many occaſions would ariſe, in which he might be deprived 
of life, He conſented therefore to all that was propoſed : 
being perſuaded, that if he could once be able to deſtroy the 
King, he ſhould become the Guardian of his Son, and maſter 
of all the Kingdom. When the affair was thus decided, An- 
tiochus began his march with all his forces, paſſed beyond the 
Zagrus, and entered the territory of Artabazanes, which lies 
cloſe to Media, and is only ſeparated from it by a chain of 
mountains, It extends towards thoſe parts of the Pontus, 
which are above the river Phaſis; and approaches alſo very 
near to the Hyrcanian ſea, The country abounds with peo- 
ple, who are robuſt and valiant ; and eſpecially with horſes: 
and produces likewiſe every kind of neceſſaries that are re- 
quired in war. This Kingdom, having never been ſubdued 
by Alexander, had Win entire, from the time of the de- 
ſtruction of the Perſian Empire. But Artabazanes, ſtruck 
with terror at the King's approach, and being alſo at this 
time very far advanced in age, yielded to the neceſſity that 
preſſed him, and ſubmitted without reſerve to ſuch conditions 
as were demanded by the King. 

About this time Apollophanes, who was Phy ſician to An- 
tiochus, and who ſtood in a high degree of favour with him, 
obſerving that the inſolence and the ambitious views of Her- 
mias no longer were reſtrained within any bounds, began to 
entertain ſome apprehenſions with reſpect to the perſon of the 
King, and was ſtill more alarmed by his fears for his own lite 
and ſafety, He choſe the time therefore that was moſt — 

+ able 
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able to his purpoſe, and preſſed Antiochus to raiſe himſelf 
from his ſecurity ; to be upon his guard againſt the daring 
ſpirit of this Miniſter ; and to obviate in time that lamentable 
fate, in which his brother had ſo lately periſhed. He aſſured 
him, that the danger was already very near; and begged that 
he would purſue without delay ſuch meaſures as might beſt 
ſecure both himſelf and all his friends. Antiochus, upon this 
diſcourſe, acknowledged that he both feared and hated Her- 
mias ; and thanked Apollophanes for his concern, and for 
the courage alſo which he had ſhewn, in ſpeaking to him 
upon ſuch a ſubject. Apollophanes was overjoyed to find, 
that he had formed ſo true a judgment of the ſentiments and 
0: o{tion of the King. And when Antiochus deſired him, 
not to be content with words alone, but endeavour rather, in 
conjunction with himſelf, to find out ſome effectual remedy 
againſt the danger, he aſſured him that he was ready to obey 
all his orders. Their deſign was ſoon concerted. On pre- 
tence that the King was ſeized with a giddineſs in his head, 
the ſervants of his chamber, with all the ordinary guards, 
were for ſome days removed, and his friends alone were ad- 
mitted to his preſence ; by which means there was full time 
and opportunity to communicate the ſecret to ſuch perſons as 
were proper to be truſted. When they had gained the num- 
ber that was ſufficient for their purpoſe, a taſk which, as 
Hermias was ſo generally deteſted, was by no means difficult, 
they prepared to carry their project into execution. The 


Phyſicians adviſed that the King ſhould walk abroad as ſoon 


as it was day, to take the benefit of the cold morning air. At 
the appointed time, Hermias was ready to attend him, toge- 
ther with thoſe friends that were engaged in the deſign. But 
the reſt of the court were abſent, not expecting that the King 
would appear abroad at ſo unuſual an hour. When they 
vere come to a certain ſolitary place at ſome diſtance from the 
camp, the King turned aſide, as if to fatisfy ſome neceſſary 
occaſion, and they then ſtabbed Hermias with their poor. 
TAE Thus 
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Thus fell this Miniſter, by a puniſhment that was far too gen- 
tle for his crimes. Antiochus, being thus delivered from his 
fears, immediately decamped, and directed his route back 
again to Syria. In every place through which he paſſed, his 
actions all were celebrated by the people with the loudeſt 
praiſe; and above the reſt, the fate which he had decreed to 
Hermias. About the ſame time alſo, the Wife of Hermias 
was killed at Apamea by the women of the city, and his chil- 
dren by the children. 

As ſoon as the King arrived at home, and had diſmiſſed 
his army to their winter quarters, he ſent letters to Achæus, 
filled with expoſtulations and reproaches, on account of his 
having dared to place upon his head the royal diadem, and 
uſurped the name of King. He aſſured him likewiſe, that 
he was well acquainted with the meaſures which he had con- 
certed with king Ptolemy, and that in general, he was per- 
fectly informed of thoſe rebellious projects, which he had de- 
ſigned againſt him. For while Antiochus was engaged in his 
expedition againſt Artabazanes, Achæus, being perſuaded 
either that the King would periſh in the war, or that, before 
he could be able to return again from a country ſo remote, 
himſelf might enter Syria with an army, and with the aſſiſt— 
ance of the Cyrrheſtæ, who had juſt before revolted, might 
force that kingdom to receive his yoke, began his march 
from Lydia with all his army : and when he arrived at Lao- 
dicea in Phrygia, he there firſt aſſumed the Diadem, and 
wrote letters in the Royal Name to all the cities; being en- 
couraged chicily in this deſign by a certain Exile whoſe name 
was Syniris. But as he continued his march forwards, and 
was ready juſt to enter Lycaonia, the troops beginning to 
perceive that his intention was to lead them againſt their na- 
tural Prince, fell into diſcontent and mutiny. Achæus there- 
fore, after this declaration of their ſentiments, deſiſted from 
his project : and in order to convince the army, that he never 
kad deſigned to enter Syria, he changed the direction of his 

march, 
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march, and pillaged the province of Piſidia. And having 
thus, by the booty that was made, regained the confidence 
and favour of the troops, he returned back again to his own 
home. But Antiochus had been fully informed of all that 
was deſigned againſt him. He ſent therefore, as we have 
ſaid, continual meſſengers, to threaten and reproach Achæus; 
and in the mean while employed his whole pains and diligence, 
in completing all the neceſſary preparations for his wer with 
Ptolemy. 
As the Spring approached, having drawn together to Apa- 
mea all his forces, he held there a conſultation with his 
!ricnds, to deliberate on the manner in which he beſt might 
enter Cœle- ſyria. Upon this occaſion, when many long; dil. 
-ourics had been made, concerning chi nature of the country, 
the preparations that were neceſſary, and the advantage cf 
employing a naval armament, A pollophanes, whom we have 
/ately mentioned, and who was a native of Seleucia, cut ſhort 
at once every opinion that had been propoſed, and fad: ce that 
it ſcemed to be in a high degree abſurd, to ſhew fo great 
-agernels and haſte to conquer Ceele-ſyria, while at the lame 
time Seleucia, the Capital of the Kingdom, and their ſacred 
(eat of Empire, was ſtill ſuffered to remain in the hands of 
Ptolemy : that beſides the diſhonour that was reflected upon 
the King, from ſuffering his chief city to be poſſeſſed by an 
Agyptian garriſon, the place itſelf was ſuch as would afford 
many very great advantages ſor the conduct of the war: that 
while an enemy was. maſter of it, it muſt prove a conſtant 
ae in the way of all. their enterpriges; ; {ince whenever 
they ſhould attempt to advance into .a diftant province, the 
danger, which would conſtantly hang over their own kingdom 
from this city, would oblige them to employ not leſs. pains 
and preparation, to ſecure "the ſeveral poſts at home, than 
thoſe that would be requiſite in their expedition againſt the 
enemy abroad: but that on the other hand, it they could 
once regain poſſeſſion of this place, as their OWn kingdom 
Vor. I. 3 T N would 
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would by that means be perfectly ſecured from inſult, ſo the 
happy ſituation alſo of the city might enable them to purſue 
with great advantage all their other projects both by land and 
ſea.” Theſe ſentiments were approved by all the Council. 
It was reſolved therefore to begin the war with attempting to 
retake Seleucia; which had been poſſeſſed by an Ægyptian 
garriſon, from the time of Ptolemy Euergetes. For this 
Prince, in reſentment of the death of Berenice, had entered 
Syria with an army, and made himſelf maſter of this city, 
When the attair was thus determined, the King ordered Diog- 
netus to ſteer his courſe towards Seleucia with the fleet, while 
himſelf began his march from Apamea, and came and incamp- 
ed near the Circus, at the diſtance of five ſtadia from the city, 
He ſent alſo Theodotus the Hermionian into Cœle-ſyria, with 
a ſuthcient body of forces, to ſecure the paſſes, and to be ready 

to act on that ſide as occaſion ſhould require. | 
The ſituation of Seleucia, with the country round it, is as 
follows. The city ſtands very near the ſea, between Cilicia 
and Phœnice; at the foot of a mountain of an uncommon 
height, which is called Coryphæus. This mountain, on the 
weltern fide, is waſhed by the ſea that divides Cyprus and Phœ- 
nice : and on the fide towards the Eaſt, it commands the 
country that lies round Antiochia and Seleucia, The city it— 
ſelf, being ſituated on the ſouthern fide of the mountain, and 
ſeparated from it by a valley very deep and ſteep, winds away 
towards the ſea, and is ſurrounded on almoſt every {de by 
broken rocks and precipices. In the plain, between the city 
and the ſea, are the Markets and the Suburbs, which are 
ſtrongly fortified with walls. The city alſo is incloſed with 
walls, of an uncommon ſtrength and beauty; and is adorned 
with temples and other ſumptuous edifices. On the ſide to- 
wards the ſea, it can only be approached by a ſteep aſcent ot 
ſteps, which are cut cloſe and deep into the rocks. Not far 
from the city is the mouth of the river Orontes ; which takes 
it's fource near the Libanus and Antilibanus, and paſſing 
4 through 
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through the plains of Amyca, flows on to Antiochia, and, hav- 
ing cleanſed that city of all it's filth, falls at laſt into the ſea 
o Cyprus near Seleucia, | 
Antiochus, upon his firſt approach, endeavoured, by the 

aJurance of very great rewards, to prevail on the chief gover- 
nours to ſurrender the city to him. But when all his offers 
were rejected, he found means to gain ſome of the inferior of- 
acers to his party; and truſting to the aſſiſtance which theſe 
had promiſed, he reſolved immediately to attack the city, on 
the ide towards the ſea, with the naval forces, and with the 
land army, on the oppoſite ſide. He divided the troops there- 
lore into three ſeparate bodies; and having encouraged them 
as the occaſion required, and promiſed Crowns and great re- 
wards both to the officers and ſoldiers, he poſted Zeuxis, with 
the forces that were under his command, againſt the gates 
which led to Antiochia, and Hermogenes on the ſide that 
looked towards Dioſcurium. Ardys and Diognetus were com- 
manded alſo to attack the port and ſuburbs. For the officers, 
that were corrupted by the King, had promiſed, that, as ſoon 
4s he ſhould have forced the ſuburbs, they would deliver the 
city to him. The ſignal was now given for the attack, and 
the troops advanced from every part with vigour ; but chiefly 
thoſe that were led by Ardys and Diognetus. For on the 
other ſides, the ſoldiers were forced to craw], to a conſiderable 
diſtance, upon their hands and feet, and at the fame time de- 
ſend themſelves againſt the enemy, before they could attempt 
to ſcale the walls. But in the port and ſuburbs, there was 
full room to advance, and to fix their ladders, even without 
reſiſtance. While the forces therefore from the fleet ſcaled 
the port, Ardys, having at the ſame time forced his way into 
the ſuburbs, became maſter of them with little difficulty. For 
| thoſe that were within the city, being themſelves cloſely preſ- 
ed on every fide, were not able to ſend any aſſiſtance to the 
reſt, When the King was thus maſter of the ſuburbs, the 
Officers who had been gained over to his intereſts, ran together 
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to Leontius the Governour of the city, and urged him to ſend 
a deputation to Antiochus, and endeavour to obtain ſome fair 
conditions from him, betore the city alſo ſhould be ſtormed, 

Leontius, not ſuſpecting any treachery, and being himſelf 
{truck alſo with the conſternation which theſe men now ab 
ſumed, ſent and demanded from Antiochus a promiſe of life 
and ſafety lor all that were within the city. The King con- 
ſented that thoſe who were of free condition ſhould be ſafe. 

The number of them was about fix thouſand. He then en- 
tcred the city, and not only ſpared the inhabitants that were 
ſrce, but permitted thoſe allo that had fled from the city to 
1cturn ; and rcf{tored to them their poſſeſſions, with all their 
former rights. He ſecured allo, by a ſufficient garriſon, the 
port and citadel, 


BE ATE YI; 


HILE Antiochus was thus employed, he received 
letters from Theodotus, who preſſed him to advance 
into Calc-ſyria without delay, and promiſed to deliver up the 
province to him. The King \ was for ſome time doubtful and 
irrclolute, and knew not what meaſures were the beſt to be 
purſued. Theodotus, as we have already mentioned, was an 
Etolian by his birth, and had performed great ſervices for 
Piolemy ; but dend of being able to obtain any ſuitable re- 
ward, he on the contrary had almoſt loſt his life. At the 
time en in which Antiochus was engaged in his expedi- 
tion againſt Molon, perceiving clearly that no favour was to. 
ke expected from king Ptoicmy, and chat the courtiers allo 
had reſolved to work his ruin, he prevailed on Panætolus to 
ſecure the city of Tyre, while himſelf ſeized Ptolemais; and 
now preſied Antiochus with the greateſt earneſtneſs to attempt 
the conqueſt of the province. The King therefore, having 
at laſt rclolved to ſuſpend awhile his Celigns againſt Achæus, 
5 began 
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began his march towards Cœle- ſyria, by the ſame route which 
he before had taken; paſſed through the Vale of Marſyas, 
and incamped near the fortreſs Gerrha, which was ſituated in 
the extremity of the valley, upon the lake that covered the 
defile. But being informed, that Nicolaus, one of the Ge- 
nerals of Ptolemy, had inveſted Theodotus in Ptolemais, he 
advanced in haſte with the light-armed troops, with deſign to 
raiſe the ſiege; having left behind him all his heavy forces, 
and given orders to the Generals to lay ſiege to Brochi, the 
other fortreſs, which ſtood alſo upon the lake, and ſerved to 
guard the entrance of the defile. Nicolaus no ſooner heard 
that the King approached, than he immediately retired; and 
{ent Lagoras a Cretan, and Dorymenes an Ætolian, to ſecure 
the paſſes that were near Berytus. But the King, upon his 
firſt approach, attacked and drove them from their poſt, and 
incamped near the paſſes. And having there received the reſt 
of the troops as they came up, and encouraged them by ſuch 
words as his deſigns required, he continued his march for- 
wards, elate with his ſucceſs, and filled with the faireſt hopes. 
About this time alſo, Theodotus and Panztolus, with all 
their friends, advanced to join him, and were received with 
the greateſt marks of favour. The King then took poſſeſ- 
ion of Tyre and Ptolemais, with all the armaments and ſtores, 
Among theſe were forty velicls ; of which twenty, that were 
decked ſhips, completely fitted 4nd equipped, carried each of 
them at leaſt four ranks of oars. The reſt were triremes, bi- 
CCS, and ſingle boats. The King left the care of ail this 
lect to Diognetus : and having been informed that Ptolemy 
nad retired to Memphis, and that the forces of the king- 
dom were drawn together at Peluſium; that the Quices all 
were opened, and the ſweet waters diverted from their courſe; 
he deſiſted from his firſt deſign of marching to attack Pelu- 
ſium, and leading his army round the country, drew the cities 
to ſubmiſf Hon, foros by gentle means, and fome by force. For 
tote that were ſlightly ſortificd ſurrendered to him at his firſt 

approach. 
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approach. But others, which were ſtrongly ſituated, and 
well ſupplied with ſtores, remained firm againſt all per- 
ſuaſion, and forced him to incamp before them, and employ 
much time and pains to reduce them by a regular ſiege. | 

During this time Ptolemy, whoſe dominions, thus perfi- 
diouſly attacked, demanded the carlieft care, remained wholly 
inſenſible of all that was tranſacted, and ſhewed not even the 
leaſt defire to revenge the inſult. Such was the weakneſs of 
this lazy and luxurious Prince: and ſo great his diſregard of 
every thing that related to the affairs of war. But Soſibius 
and Agathocles, who were the firſt in the adminiſtration of 
the kingdom, agreed together to purſue thoſe meaſures, which 
were indeed the beſt that could be taken in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances. For they reſolved that they would make all the 
neceſſary preparations for the war with the greateſt diligence, 
and in the mean while ſend ambaſſadors to Antiochus to treat of 
peace : being perſuaded, that by this contrivance they ſhouldgive 
a preſent check to the ardour of that Prince, and confirm the 
opinion which he had conceived of Ptolemy, that he would 
by no means venture to take arms againſt him, but rather 
try to terminate the diſpute by conferences, and with the aſ- 
hſtance of his friends prevail upon him to retire again from 
Cœle- ſyria. When the project was thus concerted, and them- 
lelves alſo charged with the management and exccution ot it, 
they diſpatched an embaſly to Antiochus without delay. At 
the ſame time they engaged the Rhodians alſo and Byzan- 
tines, with the Cyzicenians and Ætolians, to ſend ſome de- 
puties to mediate a peace. And while theſe different em- 
baſſies went and returned again between the kings, they had 
themſelves full leiſure to complete their preparations for the 
war. For having fixed their reſidence in Memphis, they 
there gave audience to the embaſladors, and received thoſe 
eſpecially, that came to them from Antiochus, with great 
marks of favour, but ſent at the ſame time ſecret orders, tor 
drawing together to Alexandria all the mercenaries, that were 
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employed in any of the provinces abroad. They made new 
levies alſo; and provided ſuch ſupplies of corn and other 
ſtores, as were ſufhcient not only for the troops that were 
then aſſembled, but for all thoſe likewiſe, who ſhould after- 
wards arrive to join them. They went down alſo, from time 
to time, in turn, to Alexandria; that by their preſence all 
things might be obtained, that were in any manner neceſſary 
for the war, 

The care of providing proper arms, together with the 
choice and diſpoſition of the troops, was intruſted to Eche- 
crates of Theſſaly, Phoxidas a Melitæan, Eurylochus a Mag- 
neſian, Socrates of Bœotia, and Cnopias a citizen of Alorus. 
For it happened, moſt fortunately indeed at this conjuncture, 
that theſe men were preſent in the country: who, from 
having ſerved in the wars of Demetrius and Antigonus, had 
gained ſome knowledge of real ſervice, and were acquainted 
with the manner of conducting an army in the field, They 
began therefore to train all the troops anew, according to the 
rules of military ſcience : diſtributing into ſeparate bodies, 
the ſoldiers of a difterent age or country, and giving to each 
the moſt uſeful kind of arms, in the room of thoſe to which 
they had been before accuſtomed. They changed the form 
of the enrolments in which the troops were regiſtered ; and 
having eſtabliſhed new and different orders, more ſuitable to 
the preſent times, they taught, by continual exerciſe, every 
ſeparate body, not only to be obedient to command, but alſo 
to perform with eaſe all the ſteps and motions, that belonged 
to their reſpective arms. They appointed alſo general reviews, 
and ſpared no pains to encourage the troops with hopes, or 
to inſtruct them in their duty. In this taſk, they received 
no ſmall aſſiſtance from Andromachus of Aſpendus, and Po- 
lycrates of Argos, Who had lately arrived from Greece, and 
brought with them all the ſkill and martial ardour, for which 
the people of that country are ſo juſtly celebrated. They 
were both diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the ſplendor of their fa- 
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milies and their wealth. Polycrates eſpecially not only de- 
rived his birth from a very antient houſe, but was illuſtrious 
allo from the glory which Mnatiadas his father had acquired, 
by his victories in the publick Games. Theſe men now cx- 
erted all their efforts, to inſtruct and animate the troops: and 
both by their harangues in publick to the army, as well as 
by their private admonitions, they by degrees inſpired them 
with full confidence and courage. 
Among the Generals, every one was appointed to the 
charge which ſeemed moſt perfectly adapted to his talents 
and peculiar ſkill, Eurylochus the Magneſian commanded a 
body of three thouſand men, who were called the Royal 
Guard; and Socrates of Bœotia the Peltaſtæ, in number 
about tiro thouſand. Phoxidas the Achæan, with Ptolemy 
the ſon of Thraſeas and Andromachus of Aſpendus, exerciſed 
together in a body the Phalanx and the Grecian mercenaries, 
The Phalanx, which conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand men, 
was commanded by Ptolemy and Andromachus: and the 
mercenaries, who were about eight thouſand, by Phoxidas. 
Seven hundred Horſe which belonged alſo to the Royal Guard, 
the Cavalry from Afric, and that which had been levied in 
the country, the whole amounting to about three thouſand, 
were both exerciſed and commanded likewiſe by Polycrates. 
Echecrates alſo the Theſſalian, to whom the Grecian and all 
the foreign Cavalry, to the i of two thouſand, was in- 
rrutted, had trained and diſciplined them with ſuch perfect 
{kill ao judgment, that they performed the greateſt ſervice 
atterwards in the battle. But among all the reſt. there was 
none that ſurpaſſed Cnopias of Aloras, in the management of 
the troops that were intruſted to his care. "Theſe were ten 
thouſand Cretans; among w hom were a thouſand Neocre- 
tans, commanded by Philo, a citizen of Cnoſſus. There 
were alſo among the troops three thouſand Africans, armed 
alter the Macedonian manner, and led by Ammonius of Barce ; 
and a Phalanx likewile of Egyptians, compoſed of twenty 
thouſand 
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thouſand men, and commanded by Soſibius. They had alſo 
a body of Gauls and Thracians; among whom four thouſand 
were the eſtabliſhed troops that had long been ſettled in the 
country; and two thouſand of them were lately raiſed. At 
the head of theſe was Dionyſus, who was by birth a Thra- 
cian. Such were the numbers, and the difterent nations, of 
which the army of Ptolemy was now compoled. 

During this time Antiochus continued to preſs the ſiege of 
Dura. But his efforts all were fruitleſs: both becaule the place 
was by nature ſtrongly fortified, and the garriſon alſo reinforced 
from time to time by the care of Nicolaus. As the winter 
therefore now approached, he yielded to the ambaſladors of 
Ptolemy, conſented to a truce of four months continuance, 
and declared, that he was even ready to put an end to the 
whole diſpute, upon conditions the moſt juſt and reaſonable. 
This aſſurance was however very different from his real ſenti- 
ments. But he was now impatient toreturn, that his troops might 
take their winter quarters in Seleucia. For 1t was now clear 
beyond all doubt, that Achæus had formed deſigns againſt 
him, and was joined in cloſe connection with king Ptolemy. 
He difwilied therctore the ambaſſadors, with orders that they 
ſhould haſten to return again, and meet him at Seleucia, 
bringing with them the laſt determination of their matter, 
He then placed garriſons in all the proper poſts, and having 
left the care of the province to Theodotus, began his march 
back towards Seleucia, and there fent his army into winter 
quarters. Nor was he, after this time, in the leaſt ſollicitous to 
exerciſe the troops: being perſuaded that the diſpute would 
ſoon be brought to a deciſion, without having recourſe again 
o arms. For he flattered himſelf, that as he already had 
ſubdued many parts of Ceele-ſyria and Phœnice, the reſt 
would be yielded to him in a conference; and that Ptolemy 
would never dare to riſk a general battle. His ambaſladors 
were alſo fixed in the ſame opinion; being deceived by the ci- 

vilities that were ſhewn towards them by Soſibius. For this Mi- 
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niſter had detaincd them with him ſtill at Memphis, and co- 
vered from their knowledge all the preparations, that were at 
the ſame time made at Alexandria, By this artful manage- 
ment, when the ambaſſadors again returned, he was himſelf 
alike prepared either for peace or war. 

But Antiochus, as he had already ſubdued his enemies in 
the field, reſolved, it poſſible, to ſhew himſelf ſuperior alſo 
in the conferences, When the ambaſſadors therefore met him 
at Seleucia, and began to propoſe the conditions of the peace 
agreeably to their inftruions from Soſibius, the King declared, 
that it was abſurd to ſay, that he had offered any 1njury to 
Ptolemy, by entering Cœle- ſyria with an army; fince he had 
endeayoured only to recover the poſſeſſion of a country, which 
belonged to him by a proper right. He ſhewed, that Anti- 
gonus, who was ſurnamed Cocles, had firſt ſibdued this pro- 
vince ; and that Seleucus afterw eds obtained poſſeſſion of it : 
that his own claim was founded upon theſe ſtrong titles, too 
clear to be diſputed ; and that from thence it 2 0. be ac- 
knowledged, that the country belonged to him alone, and 
not to Ptolemy. That it was true indeed, that Ptolemy had 
declared war againſt Antigonus ; but that he had no deſign 
to join the province to his own dominions, but only to ſecure 
the ſovereignty of it to Seleucus. Above all the reſt he urged 
the joint determination of the Kings, Lyſimachus, Caſſander, 
and Seleucus : who, when they had defeated Antigonus in 
battle, reſolved with one conlent that all Syria ſhould be 
yielded to Seleucus. 

In reply to all theſe reaſons, the ambaſſadors on the other 
kde inſiſted with no ſmall earneſtneſs, that the treaſon of 
Theodotus, and the 1nvation of Cœle- ſyria by Antiochus, 
were a groſs and notorious inſult, and an open violation of the 
rights of Ptolemy. They ſaid that Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus 
had fairly acquired the ſovereignty ot the province : and that 
the aſſiſtance which he had furniſhed to Seleucus in the war, 
was expretily ſent upon theſe conditions; that Seleucus ſhould 
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poſſeſs all Aſia, but that Cœle-ſyria and Phœnice ſhould be 
left to Ptolemy. 

In this manner was the conteſt long ſupported, in the 
courſe of many deputations and debates, without any proſpect | 
of agreement. For as the conferences all were held by the 
ſriends alone of either party, there were none that could in- 
terpoſe between them, to moderate and reſtrain their warmth, 
whenever they attempted to extend their claims beyond the 
bounds of juſtice. The buſineſs alſo of Achæus was found 
to be a matter even of greater difficulty than the reſt. For 
it was ſtrongly urged by Ptolemy, that he ſhould be included 
in the treaty. But Antiochus would ſcarcely ſuffer it to be 
propoſed ; but exclaimed againſt it as a moſt intolerable in- 
ſult, that Ptolemy ſhould preſume to interpoſe in favour of a 
Traitor, or even ſo much as name a man who had rebelled 
againſt his natural Prince. 

While each fide thus endeavoured to maintain their ground, 
the ſpring at laſt came on, before the conteſt was in any point 
decided. Antiochus therefore drew together all his forces, 
deſigning to attack Cœle- ſyria both by land and ea, and 
make himſelf maſter of the other parts of the province. At 
the fame time Ptolemy, having intruſted the conduct of the 
war to Nicolaus, ſent large ſupplies of ſtores to Gaza, and 
ordered his fleet to advance, together with a land army. 
hen the troops arrived, the General in concert with Peri- 
genes, who commanded the naval forces, and who was ready 
o comply with all his orders, began, with great alacrity, to 
make the neceſſary diſpoſition for ſecuring the country againſt 
the enemy, The fleet was compoſed of thirty decked veſſels, 
with more than four hundred {hips of tranſport. Nicolaus 
himſelf was an Ætolian by birth ; and was not inferior, either 
in courage or experience, to any of the Generals of Ptolemy. 
He {ent away a part of his army, to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
defiles of Platanus; while himſelf, incamping with the reſt 
ncar Porphyrcon, reſolved, with the aſſiſtance of the fleet 
30 2 which 
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which was ſtationed near him, to oppoſe on that ſide tlie en- 
trance of the king. 

Antiochus, arriving now at Marathos, and being met there 
by the people of Aradus, who came to offer to him their a[- 
ſiſtance in the war, not only received them into his alh- 
ance, but quieted alſo ſome contentions which had been 
long maintained between the Aradians of the iſland, and 
thoſe that lived upon the continent, He then entered Syria, 
along the mountain called Theoproſopon, and came to Be- 
* ytus : : having taken Botrys in his march, and ſet fire to Ca- 
lamus and Trieres. And when he had font away Nicarchus 
and Theodotus, to ſecure the paſſes that were near the river 
Lycus, he from thence continued his march forwards, and in- 
camped upon the banks of the Damura ; being ſtill followed 
by his fleet, which failed along the coaſt as he advanced, 
under the command of Diognetus. From this place, being 
now joined again by Theodotus and Nicarchus, with the 
light- armed troops, he advanced to take a view of thoſe de- 
files that were poſſeſſed by Nicolaus; and having carefully 
obſerved the nature of the ground, as well as the ſtrength and 
ſituation of the ſeveral poſts, he then returned back again to 
his camp. 

On the ſollowing day, having left behind him all his heavy 
forces under the care of Nicarchus, he advanced with the reſt 
of the army, to attack the enemy in theſe defiles. The place, 
in which Nicolaus now was poſted, was a narrow ground, 
which lay between mount Libanus and the ſea, and was co- 
vered alſo by an eminence, very rough and ſteep, which lett 
the paſſage along the {hore extremely cloſe and difficult. He 
had placed in every part that was commodious for it a numerous 
body of troops; and having thrown up alſo various works, he 
fattered himſelf that he ſhould be able, without much dit- 
ficulty, to prevent the enemy from penetrating through the 
paſſes. 
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Antiochus divided all his forces into three ſeparate bodies, 
and gave one of them to Theodotus, with orders that he ſhould 
diſlodge the enemy from their poſts at the foot of the moun- 
tain Libanus; and that the fecond, which was led by Mene- 
demus, at the ſame time ſhould employ their utmoſt efforts, 
to force their paſſage along the middle of the eminence. The 
laſt diviſion was poſted cloſe upon the ſhore under the com- 
mand of Diocles, the Governour of Parapotamia, The King 
himſelf, attended by his guards, took his ſtation in the mid- 
dle ; that from thence he might be able to diſcern all thar 
paſſed, and to ſend aſſiſtance, as occaſion ſhould require. At 
the ſame time Diognetus and Perigenes made all things ready 
for the engagement; having drawn their fleets very near to 
thore, and | Hs e into ſuch a diſpoſition, that they 
ſeemed to make one front with their reſpective armies. The 
ſignal now was made, and the battle at once begun both by 
land and ſea, Upon the ſea, becauſc the ſtrength and num- 
bers of the combatants were nearly equal, the ſucceſs was alſo 
equal. But by land, Nicolaus, aſſiſted by his fituation, at 
firſt gained ſome advantage in the action. But when Theo- 
dotus, having ſorced the enemy from their poſts along the 
foot of the mountain, fell afterwards with violence upon them 
from the higher ground, they then fled with great precipitation. 
About two thouſand of them were killed in the purſuit, and 
an equal number taken priſoners. The reſt eſcaped to Sidon. 
Perigenes alſo, though he had hitherto maintained the fight 
upon the ſea with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, no ſooner 
law that the army was completely routed, than he was ſtruck 
with conſternation, and retreated likewiſe with the Heet to- 
wards the ſame place without any loſs. 
Antiochus, taking with him all his forces, came and in- 
camped before Sidon. But as the city was completely filled 
with ſtores, and the number of the inhabitants, who were 
now alſo joined by thoſe that had fled from the late engage- 
ment, very great, he made no attempt to take the * 
uk 
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but continued his march forwards towards Philoteria; and 
ſent orders to Diognetus, that he ſhould ſail with the fleet to 
Tyre. Philoteria lies cloſe upon the borders of that lake, 
into which the river Jordan enters; and from whence, flow- 
ing out again, it patic s through thoſe plains in which the city 
of Scy thopolis 1 is ſituated. The King, having obtained pol- 
icfhiion of both theſe places, Which were ſurrendered to him 
upon conditions, was now filled with the faireſt hopes, with 
regard to the final ine of the war. For the country, that 
was ſubject to theſe cities, was ſuch as would afford very large 
tupplies, ſufficient for all the army: and furniſh them with 
every Lind of neceſſaries, in the greateſt plenty. Having left 
in both a proper garriſon, he then paſſed beyond the moun- 
tains, and came to Ataby rium; which was ſituated upon a 
Bill X a globular tori, whoſe height was more than fifteen 
Radia. In order to become maſter of this city, he employed 
the following ſtratagem. Having engaged the inhabitants in 
a ſkirmiſh, he directed his own troops to retreat, as if they 
had fled before them : and when he had thus drawn the 
enemy to a conſiderable diſtance, facing ſuddenly round 
again, and at the fame time ſending orders to ſome troops 
that were placed in ambuſcade to rife and join in the attack, 
he killed great numbers of them, and purſuing cloſely alter 
thoſe that fled, took advantage of their conſternation, and 
cntered the city with them without refiſtance. 

About this time, Ceræas, one of the Generals of Ptolemy, 
came and joined Antiochus ; who received him with ſuch 
high marks of honour, that many other commanders were 
ſoon afterwards induced to follow the example. Among thele 
was Hippolochus of Theſſaly; who brought likewiſe with 
him a body ot four hundred horſe. 

The King, having ſecured Atabyrium by a garrifon, began 
his march ; and as he advanced, took Pella, Camus, and 
Gephrus. After this ſucceſs, all the people who inhabited 
the neighbouring places of Arabia, ures each other to ſub- 
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mit, and with one conſent embraced his party. Having re- 
ceived therefore from them ſome proviſions for his army, he 
again continued his march forwards, full of joy and confi- 
dence, and paſſing through the diſtrict of Gladiatis, made 
himſelf maſter of Abila, taking priſoners alſo the troops that 
were drawn together for it's defence, under the command of 
Nicias, who was the kinſman and friend of Meneas. Gadara, 
which was eſteemed to be the ſtrongeſt of all the cities that 
were in that part of the country, ſtill remained to be ſub- 
dued. But no ſooner had the King incamped before it, and 
begun to advance his works, than the inhabitants were ſtruck 
with terror, and ſurrendered. Being now informed, that the 
enemy had aſſembled in great numbers, at Rabatamana, a 
city of Arabia, and from thence made incurſions upon the 
lands of thoſe Arabians who had ſubmitted to him, he imme— 
diately began his march in haſte, and came and incamped 
ncar the hills, upon which the city was built. And when he 
had ſurveyed it round on every ſide, and remarked that there 
were two places only by which it was poſſible to approach it, 
he there planted his machines, and made the neceſſary diſpo- 
{tion for the attack. The batteries on one ſide were com- 
manded by Nicarchus, and on the other by Theodotus ; while 
the King attended alike to both with equal vigilance, and ob- 
ſerved the zealous emulation of the Generals. As the attack 
was made by both with the greateſt vigour, and each con- 
tended to be the firſt in battering down the part againſt 
which his own machines were pointed, on a ſudden, when 
it ſcarcely was expected, the wall on both fides fell. After 
this ſucceſs, they renewed their aſſaults againſt the place con- 
tinually, with the utmoſt force and fury, both by night and 
day. As the numbers however of thoſe that were within the 
city were very great, their efforts all were ineffectual. But 
alter ſome time, being informed, by one of the priſoners that 
were taken, of a certain ſubterrancous paſſage, from which 
the beſieged were ſupplied with water, they filled the moutlf 
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of it with wood, and ſtones, and other ſuch materials : and 
thus in a ſhort time forced the inhabitants, through want of 
water, to ſurrender. The King left Nicarchus in the place 
with a ſufficient garriſon : and ſent away Hippolochus and 
Ceræas, with a body of five thouſand Infantry, towards Sa- 
maria; to cover the frontiers of the country from all inſult, 
and to protect the people who had ſubmitted to him. He 
then began his march to Ptolemais with all the army, deſign- 
ing to pals the winter in that city. 


CHAP, VII. 


JN the courle of the ſame ſummer, the Pedneliſhans being 
beſieged by the Selgians, and reduced to great extremity, 
v:ilicited ſome aſſiſtance from Achæus: and having obtained 
a favourable anſwer, they ſuſtained the ſiege with conſtancy, 
in the hope that in a ſhort time they ſhould be relieved, 
Achæus ſent accordingly to their aſſiſtance Garſyeris, with ſix 
thouſand Infantry, and five hundred. Horſe. The Selgians, 
being informed of his approach, poſted the greateſt part of 
their troops in the defile called Climax; ſecured the approaches 
to Saporda ; and broke up all the roads. Garlyeris, continu- 
ing {till to advance, entered Milyas, and incamped near Cre— 
topolis, But when he found that the enemy had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the paſſes, and ſtopped his farther progrels, 
he employed the following ſtratagem. Having ordered his 
army to decamp, he directed his route back again, as if he 
had loſt all hope of being able to ſuccour the beſieged. The 
Selgians, not ſuſpecting any fraud, left their poſts, and retired, 
lome of them to their camp, and ſome into the city : tor it 
was now the time of harveſt. But Garſyeris, returning in a 
ſhort time afterwards by quick and continued marches, {eized 
the paſſes, which were left without defence; and having ſe— 
cured them all by ſufficient guards, under the command of 
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Phaylus, he advanced with the reſt of his troops to Perga: and 
from thence ſent deputations to all the people of Piſidia and 
Pamphylia, exhorting them to ſecure themſelves in time againſt 
the growing power of the Selgians, to enter into an alliance 
with Achæus, and to join their forces with him to aſſiſt the 
Pedneliſſians. In the mean while the Selgians, being perſuaded 
that, by their knowledge of the country, they ſhould ſoon be 
able to ſtrike a terror into Phaylus, ſent away a body of troops 
to diſlodge him from his poſts. But ſo far were they from 
being able to accompliſh their deſign, that, on the contrary, 
they loſt many of their men. They deſiſted therefore from 
this attempt, and returning again to the buſineſs of the ſiege, 
began to preſs the city more cloſely than before. 

About this time, the Etenneans, who inhabited the 
mountainous parts of Piſidia beyond Sida, joined Garſyeris 
with eight thouſand heavy-armed troops ; and the people of 
Aſpendus with four thouſand. But thoſe of Sida refuſed to 
take any part in this confederacy : partly becauſe they were 
diſpoſed to favour the intereſts of Antiochus; but chiefly, 
becauſe they hated the Aſpendians. Garſyeris, having increaſ- 
cd his army by theſe new forces, advanced towards Pedneliſſus; 
being perſuaded that the Selgians, upon his firſt approach, 
would raiſe the ſiege. But as he was wholly diſappointed in 
this hope, he incamped at a moderate diſtance from them 
and being defirous to relieve the Pedneliſſians, who were now | 
much preſſed by famine, he ordered two thouſand men, car- 
rying each a meaſure of corn, to enter the city in the night: 
but the Selgians, informed of their approach, fell upon them 
in their march, killed the greateſt part of the detach- 
ment, and carried away the corn. After this ſucceſs, they 
reſolved not only ſtill to preſs the ſiege of the city as before, 
but even to inveſt Garſyeris alſo in his camp. For in the at- 
fairs of war, the Selgians are always very bold and enterpriz- 
ing, even to raſhnels. 
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Leaving therefore behind them the forces only, that were 
neceſlary to guard their own intrenchments, they advanced 
with the reſt of their army, and fell with fury upon the camp 
of the enemy, in many parts at once. Garſyeris, being thus 
ſuddenly beſet with danger upon every fide, and perceiving 
that in many places his intrenchments were already forced, 
ſent away all his Cavalry, through a certain paſſage that was 
left open by the enemy. The Selgians, imagining that they 
had retreated from the camp through fear, and were haften- 
ing to eſcape by flight, made no attempt to intercept or ſtop 
them. But thele troops having taken a circuit round, fell 
ſuddenly upon the enemy in their rear, with great force and 
fury, The Infantry alſo, though they were almoſt forced 
from the intrenchments, reſumed again their courage, and 
returned boldly to the charge, The Selgians, being thus 
preſſed on every fide, were at laſt conſtrained to fly. At the 
ſame time the Pedncliſſians from the city attacked the troops 
that were left to guard the intrenchments, and drove them 
from their camp. As they all fled different ways, not fewer 
than ten thouſand of them were deſtroyed in the purſuit. 
Among thoſe that were able to eſcape, the allies retired to 
their reſpective cities; and the Selgians, directing their flight 
acroſs the mountains, returned back again to their own 
country. = 

Garſyeris immediately decamped, and purſued with the 
greateſt haſte : deſigning to paſs through the defiles, and to 
appear in fight of Selga, before the inhabitants ſhould be re- 
covered from their conſternation, or find time to take the 
mcaſures that were neceſſary for their defence. He came ac- 
cordingly, with all his army, and incamped near the city. 
The Scigians, diſheartened by their late defeat, and not ex- 
pccting any farther ſuccours from their allies, who had allo 
been involved in the fame misfortune, began to apprehend, 
that both their country and themſelves were now loſt without 
reſource. Having called together therefore an Aſſembly, they 
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reſolved to depute to Garſyeris one of their citizens, whoſe 
name was Logbaſis. This man had been the gueſt and inti- 
mate friend of that Antiochus who died in Thrace : and hay- 
ing been intruſted by him at his death, with the charge of 
Laodice, who was afterwards married to Achzus, he had edu- 
cated her, as his own proper daughter, with a true parental] 
tenderneſs and care. The Selgians therctore were perſuaded, 
that no one was more fit to be employed at this conjuncture. 
But Logbaſis, when he had entered into private conference 
with Garſyeris, ſo far forgot his duty to his country, that in- 
ſtead of performing the ſervice that was expected from him, 
he on the contrary preſſed this General to fend and call Achæus 
without delay, and promiſed to betray the city to them. Gar- 
{yeris received this offer with the greateſt joy, and immediately 
diſpatched ſome meſſengers to inform Achæus of the accident. 
And having conſented to a truce with the Selgians, he found 
means to delay from time to time the concluſion of the treaty, 
inventing ſtill new doubts and dithcultics, with deſign to ai- 
ford full leiſure for Achæus to arrive, and that Logbaſis might 
be able alſo to prepare, in concert with himſelf, the meaſuros 
that were neceſſary for the execution of the project. 

During this time, as frequent deputations went and return- 
cd on either fide, it grew at laſt to be the common practice 
ot the ſoldiers, to go from the camp into the city, to procure 
proviſions: an indulgence, which in various inftances has 
proved the cauſe of utter ruin and deſtruction. For my own 
part indeed, I am inclined to believe, that man, who * 
eſteemed more dexterous and artful than any other animal, 
in truth of all moſt open to ſurprize and fraud. How 3 
camps and garriſons, how many of the ſtrongeſt cities, have 
fallen a prey to this very kind of treachery ? Yet though the 
cxamples are thus frequent and notorious, we ſtill, I Low not 
how, are novices, with reſpect to all fuck enterprizes, through 
the want of paying a due attention to thoſe misſortunes in Which 
others, from their negligence, have been involved. We em- 
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ploy great pains and coſt, to draw together money and ſtores, 
to fortify our towns with walls, and to fill our magazines 
with arms, in order to ſecure ourſelves againſt all ſudden ac- 
cidents ; but totally negle& thoſe means of ſafety, which ma- 
be acquired with far gicater eaſe, and which afford a ſure re- 
ſource in every dangerous conjuncture ; I mean that knowledse 
of all paſt tranſactions, which is ſupplied by Hiſtory, and 
which always may be gained, with not leſs pleaſure than ad- 
vantage, even in the {hade of a ſafe and honourable repoſe. 
Achæus arrived at the expected time; and the Selgians, af- 
ter they had been adinitted to a conference with him, flattered 
themſclves with the hope, that they ſhould be able to obtain 
the moſt favourable terms of peace. Logbaſis, who from 
time to time had drawn together in ſmall numbers to his houſe 
the ſoldiers that came into the city from the camp, now pret- 
{cd the citizens to aſſemble all the people, to take advantage 
of the favourable diſpoſition of Achæus, and to bring the 
treaty to it's laſt concluſion. The Selgians met together there- 
fore in a general Aſſembly; and, as if they had been ſe- 
cure of bringing the affair to a ſpeedy iſſue, permitted even 
the guards to retire from their ſeveral poſts, At this time 
Logbaſis, having given the fignal to the enemy, ordered the 
ſoldiers that were with him to ſtand ready for the engagement, 
and armed himſelf alſo and his Sons. Achæus, taking with 
him one half of his forces, approached near the city; while 
Garſyeris with the reſt directed his march towards a Temple 
of Jupiter, called Ceſbedium, which ſtood as a kind of cita- 
del, and commanded all the city. But a certain Shepherd, 
having perceived by accident what was done, informed the 
Aſſembly of it. The ſoldiers ran in haſte, one part towards Ceſ- 
bedium, and the reſt to the other poſts; and the people, in- 
flamed with rage, to the houſe of Logbaſis. And finding 
there a clear diſcovery of the treaſon, ſome of them climbed 
up to the roof, while others forced their entrance through the 
doors, and killed Logbaſis and his Sons, and all the reſt that 
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were with him in the houſe. They then proclaimed liberty 
to the ſlaves, and having divided themſelves into ſeveral bo- 
dies, took poſſeſſion of all the advantageous poſts. When 
Garſyeris ſaw, that Ceſbedium was already ſecured againſt 
him, he deſiſted at once from his deſign. Achæus on the 
coatrary endeavoured to force his entrance through the gates. 
But the Selgians advanced againſt him, killed ſeven hundred 
of his men, and at laſt conſtrained him to retire again, with 
Garſyeris, towards his camp, But after this ſucceſs; being 
apprchenſive that ſome diſorders might happen in the city, and 
dreading allo the dangers of a lege, they deputed ſome of 
their oldeſt citizens, in the habits of ſubmiſſion, to Achæus; 
who conſented to a treaty with them upon theſe conditions : 
That they ſhould immediately pay four hundred Talents, 
and after a certain time, three hundred more : and reſtore all 
their priſoners to the Pedneliſſians.“ Thus the Selgians by 
their bravery ſaved their country from the ruin, which the 
impious treachery of Logbaſis had almoſt brought upon it ; 
and diſplayed ſuch courage as indeed was worthy of a free and 
generous people, deſcended from the ſtock of Sparta. Achæus, 
having reduced Milyas, with the greater part alſo of Pam- 
phylia, continued his march to Sardes; and from thence made 
perpetual incurſions into the territories of Attalus ; threatened 
Pruſias with a war; and became very formidable to all the 
States, that were on this fide of mount Taurus. 
During the time in which Achæus was employed in the 
ſiege of Selga, Attalus, taking with him a body of the Gauls 
called Tectoſages, advanced through the country to recover 
again the towns of Zolis, with the reſt of the cities alſo that 
were near, which through terror had ſubmitted to Achæus. 
The greater part of theſe immediately ſurrendered, and were 
cven pleaſed to be received under his protection. A ſmall 
number only were reduced by force. Among the firſt were 
Cyme, Smyrna, and Phocæa. Temnus allo and Ægea were 
ſtruck with terror at his approach, and readil y ſubmitted. The 
Teians 
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ITcians and the Colophonians fent ſome deputies to meet him, 
and ſurrendered their cities at diſcretion. He granted to them 
the ſame conditions as before, and took ſome hoſtages of their 
fidelity. But among all the refit, the ambaſſadors from 
Smyrna were received with the greateſt marks of favour ; be- 
cauſe the people of that city had perſiſted always in a cloſe at- 
tachment to his intereſts, From hence, continuing his march 
forwards, and paſſing the river Lycus, he traverſed Myha, 
ſtruck with terror the garriſons of Didyma and Carla, and 
gaincd poſſeſſion of both thoſe fortreſſes, which were ſurren- 
dercd to him by Themiſtocles, whom Acheus had intruſted 
with the government of that part of the country. Having then 
waſted all the plain of Apia, he paſſed the mountain Pelecas, 
and came and incamped near the river Megiſtus. During his 
ſtay in this place, there happened to be an Eclipſe of the 
moon. The Gauls, who had long ſupported with the greateſt 
pain the difficulty of a march, in which their wives and chil- 
dren followed them in chariots, regarded this event as an evil 
portent, and refuſed to advance any tarther, Attalus, though 
he now no longer wanted the aſſiſtance of theſe troops, and had 
experienced likewiſe, that in all their marches they were ſtill 
ſeparated from the other forces, that they alſo incamped apart, 
and were at all times haughty and untradtable, was thrown 
however by this accident into great perplexity. For as he 
dreaded, on the one hand, that they would now join Achæus, 
and fall, together with that Prince, upon ſome part of his do- 
minions, ſo on the other hand, he was no leſs apprehenſive, 
that he ſbould draw upon himſelf the cenſure of mankind, in 
caſe that he ſhould ſurround them with the reſt of his army, 
and thus deſtroy a body of men. who had truſted themſelves to 
his protection, and under that fecurity had followed him into 
Aſia. At laſt therefore he reſolved to ſeize the occaſion of their 
preſent diſcontent, and promiſed that he would lead them to 
a place from whence they might again paſs into Europe ; that 
he would allot a country alſo to them, ſufficient for their ſet- 

| tlement ; 
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tlement; and for the time to come, be always ready to ad- 
vance their intereſts, and comply with every juſt demand. 
He conducted them accordingly to the Helleſpont : and hav- 
ing ſhewn great marks of favour to the inhabitants of Ilium, 
Lampſacus, and Alexandria, who had all remained firm in 
their attachment to him, he then returned to Pergamus with 
his army. 


T 


HEN the Spring approached, Antiochus and Pto- 
Y lemy, having completed all their preparations, were 
now ready by a battle to decide the war. Ptolemy therefore 
began his march from Alexandria, with ſeventy thouſand Foot, 
five thouſand Horle, and ſeventy-three Elephants. Antiochus, 
being informed of his approach, drew together alſo all his 
forces. His army was compoled of five thouſand light- armed 
troops, Daians, Carmanians, and Cilicians, under the com- 
mand of Byttacus a Macedonian ; and twenty thouſand men, 
iclected from all parts of the kingdom, armed after the Mace- 
donian manner, and led by Theodotus the Ætolian, who had 
deſerted from the ſervice of king Ptolemy. The greater part of 
theſe wore ſilver bucklers. There was a Phalanx alſo of twenty 
thouſand men, commanded by Nicarchus and Theodotus 
the Hermionian : two thouſand Agrianians and Perſians, arm- 
ed with bows and ſlings, and with them a thouſand Thracians; 
under the care of Menedemus, a citizen of Alabanda : five 
thouſand Medes, Cithans, Cadduſians, and Carmanians, who 
reccived their orders from Aſpaſianes a Mede: ten thoufand 
men from Arabia, and the neighbouring countries, conducted 
by Tabdiphilus: five thouſand Grecian mercenaries, com- 
manded by Hippolochus of Thellaly ; fitteen hundred Cre- 
tans, by Eurylochus; and a thouſand Neocretans, by Zeics 
f Gortyna ; a thouſand Cardacians, and five hundred Lydian 
archers, 
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archers, under the conduct of Lyſimachus a Gaul. The 
number of the Cavalry was about fix thouſand. Four thou- 
land of them were commanded by Antipater, the Brother of 
the King; and the reſt by Themifon. Thus the whole army 
of Antiochus conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand Foot, and fix 
thouſand Horſe ; with an hundred and two Elephants. 
Ptolemy, advancing to Peluſium, and having waited there 
to receive the troops that were not yet come up, and to di- 
ſtribute proviſions among his army, again decamped, and 
paſſing through a dry and deſart country, along mount Ca- 
ſius, and the place that was called the Pits, arrived at Gaza. 
And having allowed ſome time for the refreſhment of his 
army, he continued his route forwards by ſlow and gentle 
marches, and on the fifth day fixed his camp at the diſtance 
of fiſty ſtadia from the city of Raphia; which is ſituated be- 
yond Rhinocorura, and ſtands the neareſt towards Ægypt, 
of all the cities of Cœle-ſyria. 
At the ſame time Antiochus alſo began his march, and 
paſſing beyond Raphia, came and incamped, in the night, at 
the diſtance of ten ſtadia from the enemy. But within ſome 
days afterwards, being deſirous to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome 
more advantageous poſts, and at the ſame time to inſpire his 
troops with confidence, he advanced fo near to Ptolemy, that 
the armies were now ſeparated from each other by the di- 
ſtance only of five ſtadia, Frequent engagements therefore 
happened every day between the troops, that went abroad to 
get water, or proviſions ; and many ſkirmiſhes, both of the 
Infantry and Cavalry, in the ſpace that was between the 

Camps. | 
During this time, Theodotus formed an attempt, that was 
worthy indeed of an Ætolian, but which ſhewed no ſmall de- 
gree of courage and enterprizing boldneſs. From his long 
acquaintance with the court of Ptolemy, he knew all the cul- 
toms of the King, and the manner in which he lived. At- 
tended therefore by no more than two companions, he went 
over 


| 
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over to the camp of the enemy, a little before break of day. 
As the darkneſs ſcreened his face from all diſcovery, ſo his 


habit likewiſe paſſed unobſerved, becauſe there were various 


kinds of dreſſes in the camp. He advanced boldly therefore 
to the Royal Tent, which in the late ſkirmiſhes he had caſily 
remarked, and entered it unnoticed by the guards. But he 
found not the perſon whom he ſought. For this indeed was 
the Tent of State, in which the King uſually ſupped, and 
admitted his friends to audience: but he ſlept in a different 
tent, Theodotus therefore, when he had ſearched in vain in 
cvery corner, wounded two officers that were ſleeping there, 
and killed Andreas the Phyſician of the King, and then re- 
turned again with ſafety; having received ſome light diſturbance 
only as he left the camp. And thus, as far as courage only 
was required, he fully accompliſhed his deſign. But he failed 
:hrough want of prudence, in not having examined with the 
neceſſary care, in what part of the camp the King was uſed 
to ſleep. 

The two Kings, when they had thus for five days remained 
in fight, reſolved at laſt to engage in a deciſive action. As 
oon therefore as Ptolemy began firſt to put his troops in mo- 
ton, Antiochus alſo drew out all his forces, and ranged them 
in order of battle. The Phalanxes, on either fide, with the 
reſt of the troops likewiſe that were armed after the Macedo- 
nian manner, ſtood oppoſite to each other in the centre. The 
wings, on the part of Ptolemy, were thus diſpoled. Upon 
the left ſtood Polycrates, with the Cavalry that was under his 
command. Between him and the Phalanx, were firſt the 
Cretan forces; after theſe the Royal Guards; then the Pel- 
taſte, led by Socrates; and in the laſt place, cloſe joining to 
the Phalanx, the Africans, armed after the manner of the 
Macedonians. Upon the right Wing, ſtood Echecrates with 
his Cavalry, Cloſe to him upon his left, were placed fir{t 
he Gauls and Thracians ; next to theſe, the Grecian mer- 


ccnaries, under the command of Phoxidas ; and after them, 
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the Phalanx of Zgyptians. Forty of the Elephants were 
poſted on the left Wing, in which Ptolemy himſelf deſigned 
to engage ; and thirty three upon the right, at ſome diſtance 
before the mercenary Cavalry, 

Antiochus placed fixty of his clephants, under the com- 
mand of Philip, who was his ſoſter- brother, before the right 
Wing, which he deſigned to lead himſelf to the charge againſt 
Ptolemy. Behind the Elephants, were two thouſand Horſe, 
commanded by Antipater, and cloſe to theſe two thoukand 
more, which were ranged in the figure called the Forceps. 
Joining to the Cavalry, in front, ſtood firſt the Cretans ; 
then the Grecian mercenaries : Hts between theſe and the 
troops that were armed after the Macedonian manner, the five 
thouſand men that were under the command of Byttacus a 
Macedonian. On the left wing ſtood Themyſon, with two 
thouſand Cavalry. Next to theſe were the Lydian and Car- 
dacian Archers ; then the light-armed troops of Menedemus, 
which amounted to about three thouſand ; afterwards the 
Ciſſians, Medes and Carmanians; and laſtly, joining to the 
Phalanx, the forces from Arabia, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The remaining part of the Elephants were poſted alto 
before this Wing, under the command of Myiſcus, one of 
the young men that had been educated with the King, | 

When the armies were thus ranged in order, and ready to 
engage, the two kings, attended by their officers and friends, 
advanced along the front of all the Line, and endeavoured to 
inſpire their troops with courage; eſpecially the Phalanxes, in 
which they had placed their ee hopes. Upon this oc- 
caſion Ptolemy was accompanied by his ſiſter Ariinoe, and 
by So{ibius alfo, and Andromachus Antiochus, by Theo- 
dotus and Nicarchus : for theſe, on both fides, Were the Ge- 
nerals, by whom the Phalanxes were commanded. The mo- 
tives that were urged to animate the troops were on either 1de 
the fame. For as theſe princes had both been ſeated ſo lately 


upon the throne, and had themſelves pertormed no actions 
+ that 
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that were worthy to be mentioned, they were forced to have 
recourſe alike to the fame and great exploits of their reſpec- 
tire anceſtors. But above all the reſt, they promiſed alſo on 
their own part, great rewards, as well to every officer apart, 
as in general to all the army; and in a word, employed not 
exhortations only, but prayers allo and intreaties, to engage 
them to periorm their duty with alacrity and vigour. 

In this manner, riding along from rank to rank, they ad- 
dreſſed all the troops in turn, ſometimes by themſelves, and 
ſometimes by Interpreters. But when Ptolemy with his Siſter, 
came to the left Wing of his army, and Antiochus, attended 
by his guards, had taken his ſtation allo upon his right, the 
ſignal was ſounded to engage, and the elephants approaching 
tirtt, began the combat. Among thoſe that belonged to Pto- 
lemy, there were ſome that advanced boldly againſt their ad- 
verſaries. It was then pleaſing to behold the ſoldiers cngaged 
in cloſe combat from the Towers, and puſhing againſt each 
other with their ſpears. But the Beaſts themſelves afforded a 
{far nobler ſpectacle as they ruſhed together, front to front, 
with the greateſt force and fury. For this is the manner in 
which they fight. Twiſting their trunks together, they ſtrive 
each of them "with his utmoſt force, to maintain their own 
ground, and to move their adverſary from his place. And 
when the ſtrongeſt of them has at laſt puſhed aſide the trunk 
of the other, and forced him to turn his flank, he then pierces 
him with his tuſks, in the ſame manner as bulls in fighting 
wound each other with their horns. But the greater part of 
the beaſts that belonged to Ptolemy decli 5 the combat. 
bor this uſually happens to the Elephat its of Atric.; which 
arc not able to ſupport either the ſmell or cry of the Indian 
Elephants. Or rather perhaps they are ſtruck with terror at 
the view of their enormous fize and ſtrength; ſince even 
before they approach near together, they frequently turn their 
backs and fly. And this it was, which at this time happened. 
As {con therefore as theſe animals. being thus diſordered by 
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their fears, had fallen againſt the ranks of their own army, 
and forced the Royal Guards to break the Line, Antiochus, 
ſeizing the occaſion, and advancing round on the outſide of 
the elephants, charged the Cavalry, which was commanded 
by Polecrates, in the extremity of the left Wing of Ptolemy. 
At the ſame time alſo the Grecian mercenaries, who ſtood 
within the elephants, near the Phalanx, advanced with fury 
againſt the Peltaſtæ, and routed them with little difficulty, 

becauſe their ranks likewiſe were already broken by the ele- 
phants. Thus the whole left wing of the army of Ptolemy 
was defeated, and forced to fly. 

Rcheorates, who neg Sas 4 in the right, for ſome time 
waited to obſerve, what would be the event of the engage- 
ment upon the left. But when he ſaw that the duſt was 
driven faſt towards them, and that their elephants fled wholly 
from the combat, he bier Phoxidas, who commanded he 
mercenaries of Greece, to advance againſt the troops that ſtood 
oppoſite to him in front; while himſelf, having directed his own 
Cavalry, together with thoſe that were drawn up behind the 
elephants, to defile along the wing, till they had ſtretched 
beyond the clephants of the left wing of Antiochus, charged 
the Cavalry of that wing both in flank and rear, and ſoon 
cauſed a general rout, Phoxidas alſo, with the troops that 
were under his command, at the ſame time forced the 
Arabians and the Medes to fly in great diſorder, Thus An- 
tiochus, who had gained the victory upon his right, was com- 
pletely vanquiſhed on his left. The Phalanxes alone, being 
thus ſtripped of both their wings, remained entire in the mid- 
dle of the plain, and knew not what they ſhouid expect Or 
fear. | 

While Antiochus was purſuing his victory upon the 
right, Ptolemy, who had retreated behind his Phalanx, ad- 
vanced now into the centre, and ſhewing himſelf to both ar- 
mies, ſtruck the enemy wh terror, and inſpired his own 
forces with alacrity and confidence. Andromachus therefore 


and 
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and Soſibius, levelling their ſpears, advanced without delay 
againſt the enemy. The troops of Syria, who were all ſelect 
men, for ſome time ſuſtained the charge. But thoſe that 
were commanded by Nicarchus immediately turned their 
backs and fled. During this time Antiochus, young and 
unſkilled in war, and judging, from the victory which him- 
ſelf had gained, that the ſame good fortune had attended alſo 
in every other part of the action, ſtill purſued with cagerneſs 
the troops that had fled before him. But after ſome time, 
when one of the older Generals had defired him to remark the 
duſt that was driven towards his camp by the Phalanx of the 
enemy, he then ſaw what had happened, and ran back in 
haſte, attended by his Guards, towards the place of battle. 
But as the troops were now completely routcd, he was forced 
to retreat to Raphia : being periuaded that, as far as the ſuc- 
ceſs had depended on himſelf, he had gained a perfect vic- 
tory ; ard that the battle had been only loſt, through the 
want of ſpirit, and baſe cowardice of his troops. Piolemy, 
having thus obtained by his Phalanx a complete and decifive 
victory, and killed alſo, by His Cavalry and mercenaries of 
the right wing, great numbers in the purſuit, returned back 
again to his camp; and on the following day, when he had 
firſt interred his ſoldiers that were {lain, and ſpoiled the bo- 
dies of the enemy, he directed his march towards Raphia. 
Antiochus had at firſt deſigned to draw together all his troops, 
and to incamp without the walls of Raphia : but as the greater 
part had fled for fafety into the city, he was forced alſo him- 
{elf to enter it. But carly on the following day, he directed 
his route towards Gaza, with the remains ot his army, and 
there incamped ; and from thence ſent to obtain permiſſion 
ol Ptolemy, to bury his men alſo that were ſlain. - He had 
loſt in the action ſcarcely fewer than ten thoutand of his In- 
ſantry, with more than three hundred Horſe. Above four 
thouſand alſo were taken priſoners. Three of his elephants 
were killed in the engagement, and two died afterwards of 
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their wounds. On the part of Ptolemy were ſlain fifteen 
hundred Foot, and ſeven hundred Horſe. But ſeventeen of 
the elephants were killed; and a greater number taken, 
Such was the end of the battle of Raphia between theſe two 
Princes, for the ſovereignty of Cœle-ſyria. 

When Antiochus had diſcharged the laſt duties to his fol- 
{ers who had fallen in the action, he directed his route back 
again towards his own kingdom. At the fame time Ptolemy 
took poſſeſſion of Raphia without reſiſtance, with the reſt 

alſo of the neighbouring cities; which all ſcemed to ſtrive to- 
gether which ſhould be the firſt, to return again to his domi- 
nion, and reccive him as their maſter: For in ſuch conjunc- 
tures, all men indeed are ready to accommodate their reſolu- 
tions to the preſent times. But the people eſpecially of Cœle- 
ſyria are more ſtrongly led by nature to this compliance, than 
thoſe of any other country. At this time however, their 
conduct mult in part be aſcribed to that affection, by which 
they were before inclined towards the kings of Egypt. For 
the multitude through all the province, had always been ac- 
cuſtomed to regard the princes of this family with ſentiments 
of high reſpe& and veneration. Ptolemy therefore was re- 
ceived among them with crowns, ſacrifices, altars, and every 
other 3 which flattery was able to invent. 

As ſoon as Antiochus arrived in ſafety at the city which 
was called by his own name, he ſent Antipater his nephew, 
and Theodotus, 1 to Ptolemy to treat of pcacc. 
For h teared that if the enemy ſhould now purſue their vic- 
tory, his own ſubjects, diſheartened by the late defeat, might 
perhaps revolt; and that Achæus would be ready alt: to take 
advantage of the occaſion, which was ſo favourable for his 
deſigns againſt him. Ptolemy never once reflected upon any 
of thele e e : but, ſatisfied with having thus gained 
a victory, which he ſcarcely had the courage to expect, and 
finding himſelf again poſſeſſed of Cœle-ſyria, was fo far from 
being averſe to peace, that on the contrary he embraced it 


with 
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with immoderate haſte; and fled again to that repoſe, to 
which his indolence and habitual vices forcibly inclined him. 
As ſoon therefore as the ambaſſadors arrived, having firſt given 
vent to ſome {light expoſtulations and complaints, with re- 
ſpect to the attempt that had been formed againſt him by 
Antiochus, he immediately conſented to a truce for a year, 
and ſent away Soſibius to ratify the treaty, And when he 
had paſſed three months in Syria and Phœnice, and reſtored 
peace and order among all the cities, he left the government 
of the country to Andromachus of Aſpendus, and returned 
back again with his Siſter, and his favourites, to Alexandria: 
having finiſhed the war in a manner which occaſioned no {mall 
ſurprize among the people of his kingdom, who were ac- 
quainted with his former courſe of lite. Antiochus, as ſoon as 
the treaty was concluded by Soſibius, reſumed his firſt deſign, 
and began to make the neceſſary preparations for his war 
againſt Achæus. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Aſia. 


CHAP: 


BO UT this time an Earthquake happened at Rhodes, 

which threw down their vaſt Coloſſus, together with 
a great part of the walls and naval arſenals. But the Rhodians, 
by their wiſe and dexterous management, fo well improved 
the accident, that, inſtead of being deſtructive to them, it 
brought many great advantages to their city. 80 different are 
the effects of prudence and activity, from thoſe of negligence 
and folly, as well in public affairs, as in the buſineſs alſo of 
private life, For through the latter of theſe qualities, even 
happy events become pernicious ; while the former, on the 
contrary, convert calamities into benefits. Thus the Rhodians, 
exaggerating all the horrors of the accident that had beſallen 
them, and preſerving ſtill a grave and ſolemn dignity, both 
in the addreſſes that were made in publick by their ambatiz- 
dots, 
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dors, and in their own particular deportment, induced the 
cities, and eſpecially the Kings, not only to ſend gifts of very 
great value, but even to eſteem it a favour, that their preſents 
were accepted by them. From Hiero and Gelo, they received 
ſeventy- five Talents of filver, one part of which was paid im- 
mediately, and the reſt in a ſhort time afterwards, to furniſh 
oil ſor the games of the Gymnaſium 3 ſome filver cauldrons 
with their baſes; ſome ciſterns for holding water; ten talents, 
to defray the expence of ſacrifices ; and ten more to increaſe 
the number of the citizens: ſo that the whole amounted to 
near a hundred Talents. The ſ:me Princes exempted alſo 
from all impoſts the veſſels that failed from Rhodes; and gave 
to them likewiſe fifty Catapults, of the length of three Cubits. 
And yet after all this bounty, as it they had themſelves re- 
ceived ſome favours ſrom the Rhodians, they erected in the 
publick place of their city a Statue of the people of Rhodes, 
in the act of receiving a Crown from another Statue, which 
repreſented the People of Syracule. Ptolemy alfo engaged to 
furniſh them with three hundred Talents of Silver; a million 
meaſures of corn; with timber to build ten Quinqueremes and 
ten Triremes ; ſome ſquare pieces alſo of fir, the meaſure of 
which together was forty thouſand Cubits; a thouſand Ta- 
lents of braſs coin; three thouſand weight of hemp; three 
| thouſand pieces of cloth for ſails; three thouſand Talents for 
replacing their Coloſſus ;, a hundred architects, and three 
hundred and fifty labourers ; with fourteen Talents by the year 
ior their ſub{iſtence; twelve thouſand meaſures of corn for 
their games and ſacrifices; and twenty thouſand for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the ten Triremes. The chief part of theſe preſents 
was immediately ſent to Rhodes; together with a third part 
alſo of all the money. In the ſame manner likewiſe, Anti- 
gonus ſupplied them with ten thouſand pieces of timber, 
that was proper to be cut into ſolid blocks, from eighr 
to ſixteen cubits; five thouſand planks of ſeven cubits ; 
three thouſand weight of iron; a thouſand alſo of pitch, 
with a thouſand reaſures of tar; and promiſed to add 
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beſides, a hundred Talents. His wife Chryſeis ſent, on her 


part, a hundred thouſand meaſures of corn, and three thou- 
ſand weight of lead. Scleucus alſo, the father of Antiochus, 
not content with having diſcharged from impoſts the Rhodian 
veſſels that failed to any part of his dominions, gave them allo 
ten Quinqucremes completely equipped; two hundred thou- 
land meaſurcs of corn; ten thouſand cubits of timber; and a 
_. thouſand weight of hair and reſin. The fame generoſity was 
alſo ſhewn towards them, by Pruſias, Mithridates, and all the 
other princes, who then reigned in Aſia; Lyſanas, Olympi- 
cus, and Limnæus. And with regard to the cities, which 
aſſiſted them as far as their abilities would reach, they are 
ſcarcely to be numbered. If we look back therefore only to 
the time in which the Rhodians were firſt eſtabliſhed in their 
city, we may think it perhaps a matter of ſurprize, that, in 
the courſe of ſo ſhort a period, they ſhould have gained fo con- 
ſiderable an increaſe, with reſpe& both to the privatc riches of 
the citizens, and the publick wealth alſo of the State. But 
on the other hand, it we reflect upon the great advantages, 
which they derive from the happy ſituation of their city, to- 
gether with thoſe plentiful ſupplies, that have flowed into it 
from abroad, we ſhall then find no cauſe of wonder: but ra- 
ther be perſuaded, that the condition of this people ant 
have been even ſtill more full and flouriſhing. 

In recounting thus minutely all the circumſtances that at- 
tended this event, my deſign was firſt, to ſhew the uncom- 
mon zeal and earneſtneft, with which the Rhodians ſtruggled 
to reſtore their country to its former ſtate; a zeal, which in- 
deed is highly worthy both of praiſe and 5 and in 
the next place, that it might from hence be ſeen, how ſpar- 
ingly the Princes of the preſent age diſpenſe thets bounty, 
and of how little value are the Gifts, which the States and 
Cities now receive, For from theſe examples thote princes 
may be taught, not to boaſt of their munificence, when they 
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have beſtowed perhaps a preſent of four or five Talents only; 
nor expect, that the Greeks ſhould offer to them in return 
the ſame acknowledgements and honours, as were decreed to 
the Kings of former times. The Cities alſo on the other 
hand, when they have ſeen the immenſe value of the gifts, 
that were once beſtowed upon them, may become more re- 
ſerved and prudent, and not proſtitute their beſt and nobleſt 
honours, in return for benefits of little worth; but endeavour 
rather to make ſo juſt a diſtribution of their favours, as may 
preſerve their own dignity undiminiſhed, and convince man- 
kind, that the Greeks are ſtill ſuperior to all other people. We 
now return again to the place, in which we broke off our rela- 
tion of the Social War. 

When the Summer now was come, in which Agetas was 
the Prætor of the Ætolians, and Aratus of the Achzans, Ly- 
curgus, King of Sparta, was recalled again by the Ephori, 
who had diſcovered that the ſuſpicions, through which he 
had been forced to fly, were falſe. He returned therefore to 
the city from ZEtolia, and immediately concerted meaſures 
with Pyrrhias an Ætolian, who was then the General of the 
Elean forces, for making an incurſion into the Meſſenian ter- 
ritory. Aratus, at his firſt entrance upon his office, had found 
that all the mercenary troops of the Republick were broken 
and diſperſed ; and that the Cities no longer paid their con- 
tributions to the war: for ſuch were the effects, as we have 
before obſerved, of the unaQiive and unſkilſul conduct of Epe- 
ratus the former Prætor. Having called together therefore 
the Achæan States, and obtained, by his perſuaſions, ſuch a 
decree as the circumſtances of affairs required, he applied 
himſelf with vigour to remedy the paſt diſorders, and com- 
plete all the neceſſary preparations for the war. By this De- 
cree it was reſolved, that the Achzans ſhould receive into 
their pay a body of new mercenaries, conſiſting of eight 
thouſand Foot and five hundred Horſe; that they ſhould raiſe 
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alſo in Achaia three thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe; 
that among theſe, there ſhould be five hundred Foot of Me- 
galopolis, armed with brazen bucklers, and fifty Horſe ; with 
an equal number of Argians; and that three veſſels alſo ſhould 
fail towards Acte and the Gulph of Argos, and three be ſent 
over to cover Patræ, and Dyme, with the reſt of the places 
that ſtood along that coaſt. 

While Aratus was thus employed, Pyrrhias ad; Lycurgus, 
having agreed together, that they ſhould both at the fame 
time begin their march, advanced towards the borders of Meſ- 
ſenia. Aratus, being informed of their deſign, took with him 
the mercenaries. and a part alſo of the Achæan forces, and 
came to Megalopolis, to ſuccour the Meſſenians. Lycurgus, 
having gained by ſome ſecret practices a fortreſs of the Meſ- 
ſenians, called Thalamæ, continued his route from thence 
with the greateſt haſte, in order to join the Eleans. But Pyr- 
rhias on the other hand, who had begun his march from 
Elis with a very ſmall body of troops, was oppoſed upon the 
borders of Meſſenia by the Cypariſſians, and forced to return. 
Lycurgus therefore, being thus prevented from joining the 
Eleans, as he had at firſt deſigned, and not able, with his own 
forces, to attempt any action of importance, m made ſome ſlight 
incurſions only upon the neighbouring country, tor the fake 
of gaining the ſupplies that were neceſſary for his troops, and 
then led his army back again to Sparta. When the enemy 
had thus tailed in their deſign, Aratus, in order to defcat all 
ſuch attempts for the time to come, prevailed on Taurion, 
and the people of Meſſenia, to draw together ſeverally five 
hundred Foot and fifty 758 8 for the PE of the Meſſe- 
nians, Megalopolitans, Argians, and Tegcans, whole lands, ly- 
ing cok upon the borders of Laconia, were chiefly expoſed 
to infult, while himſelf, with the Achæans and the mercena- 
ries, engaged to cover thoſe parts of Achaia that were ſituatec 
on the ſide of Etolia and Elea. He afterwards employed ail 
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his pains, to calm the conteſts of the Megalopolitans, and to 
reſtore peace among them, as the Achæans had directed in 
their late Decree, For this people, whole ſtate and city not 
long before had been ſubverted by Cleomenes, were whol] 
deſtitute of many things, and ſcantily ſupplied with all. They 
retained indeed the fame high ſpirit as before; but were utter- 
ly unable to diſcharge or ſatisfy, either their own particular 
wants, or the publick neceſſities of the State. Hence aroſe 
contention, jealouſy, and hot debates : for ſuch are the effects 
which naturally ſpring, as well in publick States as among 
private men, whenever they are preſſed by penury, and de- 
prived of the reſources that are neceſſary for carrying into exe- 
cution their deſigns, 'T heir firſt diſpute related to the man- 
ner in which the city ſhould be built. For ſome maintained, 
that it was neceſſary to contract the former circuit of the walls, 
that thus they might be able to finiſh what they ſhould begin, 
and to defend the city alſo againſt an enemy. For it was 
Judged to have been the only cauſe of their late misfortune, 
that their city was of very great extent, and the inhabitants 
in proportion few. They contended likewiſe that thoſe who 
were rich among the citizens, ſhould give up a third part of 
their lands, in order to obtain ſome new inhabitants. Others 
on the contrary refuſed with equal warmth, either to relin- 
quith their poſſeſſions, or conſent that the circuit of the city 
ſhould be leſſened. But the chief and moſt important ſubject 
ot their conteſts was a new body of Laws, framed for their 
uſe by Prytanis, a Peripatetic of diſtinguiſhed eminence, who 
was fent to them for that purpoſe by Antigonus. Aratus 
employed all the methods that ſecm-d likely to be moſt ef- 
teAual for calming theſe diforders, and at laſt accompliſhed 
his deſign. Their diſſenſions were all compoſed : and the 
conditions of the agreement engraved upon a Column, which 
was erected near the altar of Veſta at Omarium. He then 
went from Mepalopolis, to be preſent in the Council of the 
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Achæan ſtates: having left the mercenaries to the care of Ly- 
cus a citizen of Pharæ; who, on account of the contributions 
which his city had advanced for the uſes of the war, ſtood 
the next in authority and command, after the Achæan 
Pretor, 

The Eleans, diſſatisfied with Pyrrhias, invited Euripidas, 
who was alſo an Ztolian, to be their General. Euripidas, 
having waited till the Achæans were aſſembled together to 
hold their general Council, began his march at the head of 
two thouſand Foot and fixty Horſe, and paſſing through the 
Pharæan diſtrict waſted all the country as far as to the borders 
of the Ægian territory; and when he had gained an immenſe 
booty, he retired towards Leontium. But Lycus, being in- 
formed of what had happened, marched away with diligence ; 
and falling ſuddenly upon the enemy 1n their retreat, he kill- 
ed four hundred of them, and took two hundred priſoners ; 
among whom were ſome officers of eminence, Phyſſias, An- 
tanor, Clearchus, Androlochus, Evanoridas, Ariſtogiton, Ni- 
caſippus, Aſpaſius. He became maſter alſo of their arms, 
and all their baggage. About the ſame time the commander of 
the Achæan fleet ſteered his courſe to Molycria, and returned 
again with near a hundred ſlaves. From thence, failing to- 
wards Chalcia, and being there attacked by ſome veſlels of 
the enemy, he took two long barks with all their men. He 
took alſo a ſmall frigate, completely equipped, ncar Rhium 
in Ætolia. This ſucceſs, which happened at the ſame time 
upon land and fea, ſpread ſo great a plenty both of money and 
proviſions through the Achæan army, that the troops were 
now fully aſſured that their ſtipends would be regularly paid, 
and the cities alſo began to hope, that they no longer ſhould 
be loaded with contributions for the war. 

About the time of theſe tranſactions, Scerdilaidas, being 
incenſed againſt king Philip, becauſe ſome part of the ſum, 
which this prince had engaged to pay to him, remained un- 
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diſcharged, {ent away a fleet of fifteen ſhips, deſigning to re- 
cover by ſurpriſe and fraud the money that was due. Theſe 
veliels firſt ſicered their courſe to Leucas; and being received 
into the port as friends in conſequence of the late alliance, 
they committed indeed, through want of opportunity, no 
other hoſtilities in the place: but when Agathynus and Caſ- 
ſander, citizens of Corinth, came and caſt anchor, as friends 
allo, in the harbour, with four ſhips which belonged to Tau- 
rion, they immediately attacked them in direct breach of the 
alliance, and having taken both the captains and their veſſels, 
ſent them away to Scerdilaidas, After this exploit, they di- 
rected their courie to Malca, pillaged many veſlels in their 
way, and carried the merchants into ſlavery. 

As the ſeaſon of the harveſt now approached, and Taurion 
had neglected to ſecure by a ſuthcient force the frontiers of 
thole cities, which have betore been mentioned, Aratus drew 
together a ſelect body of troops, to cover and ſupport the Ar- 
gians, who were employed in gathering in their corn. About 
the fame time alſo, Euripidas began his march at the head of 
the Eleans, with deſign to ravage the lands of the Tritæans. 
But when Lycus and Demodocus, who commanded the 
Achzan Cavalry, were informed that theſe troops had quitted 
their own province, they aſſembled all the forces of the Pa- 
træans, Dymæans, and Pharæans, together with the mercena- 
ries, and reſolved to make incurſions into the Elean territory. 
Advancing therctore as far as to the town called Phyxium, 
they ſent away the cavalry and light- -armed forces to waſte 
the country, having at the ſame time concealed their heavy- 
armed troops in ambuſcade, in the neighbourhood of the town. 
The Eleans ran together rom every part to attack the pil- 
lagers; and as theſe retired before them, they began allo to 
purſue with cagernels. But Lycus, with the troops that were 
placed in ambulſcade, ſuddenly aroſe and charged the fore- 
molt of them. The Eleans, upon the firſt appearance of 
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theſe heavy- armed forces, immediately turned their backs and 
fled. About two hundred of them were killed in the place, 
and eighty taken priſoners; while the Achæans retreated with 
their booty, without any loſs. About this time, the com- 
mander alſo of the Achæan fleet made frequent deſcents upon 
Etolia, in the neighbourhood of Calydon and Naupactus ; 
plundered all the coaſt; and twice difrated the troops that 
were ſent againſt him. He took priſoner alſo Cleonicus, a 
citizen of Naupactus. But becauſe he had formerly been con- 
nected with the Achæans by the ties of hoſpitality, inſtead of be- 
ing fold together with the reſt, he was diſmiſſed, within a ſhort 
time afterwards. without any ranſom. About the ſame time 
alſo, Agetas the Ztolian Prætor, having aſſembled all the 
forces of the country, ravaged the whole provinces of Acar- 
nania and Epirus: and when he had accompliſhed all that he 
had deſigned, he returned back again, and diſmiſſed the Æto- 
lians to their ſeveral cities. The Acarnanians on the other 
hand made an incurſion into the neighbourhood of Stratus. 
But becauſe their troops were on a ſudden ſcized with a Panic 
Terror, they were forced to return back again with ſome diſ- 
grace, though not with any loſs. For the inhabitants of 
Stratus, being apprehenſive that their intention was to draw 
them into an ambuſcade, feared to follow them in their re- 
treat. 

About this time, a piece of feigned treachery was 1 
in Phanotcus, in the following manner. Alexander, who was 
intruſted by king Philip with the government of Phocis, 
formed the deſign of ſurprizing the Mtolians, and cmploy ed 
for that purpoſe Jaſon, who commanded ander him in Pha- 
noteus. This Officer, having ſent ſome meſſengers to Age- 
tas the Ztolian Pretor, engaged to ſurrender to him the-ci- 
tadel of the city. The agreement {oon was ſettled, and con- 
frmed alſo by the accuſtomed oaths. On the appointed day, 
Abt advanced with his army in the night into the neighbour- 
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hood of Phanoteus: and having ſelected a hundred of the 
braveſt of his troops, he ſent them away to take poſſeſſion of 
the citadel, and concealed the reſt at ſome diſtance without 
the walls. In the mean while Alexander, with a ſufficient 
body of troops, ſtood in readineſs within the city; and as ſoon 
as Jaſon, agreeab ly to his Oath, had introduced the hundred 
Etolians into the citadel, he ſhewed himſelf and fell upon 
them, ſo that they were forced immediately to ſurrender. 
Agetas, as ſoon as the day appeared, perceived what had hap- 
pened, and retreated back again with his forces; having been 
taken in a ſnare, not unlike to thoſe, which bimſelf had often 
practiſed againſt others. 

About the ſame time allo, Philip reduced Bylazora, the 
.argeſt city of all Pæonia, and which commanded likewiſe 
thole defiles, that led from Dardania into Macedon. By 
this conqueſt therefore he was freed from all farther appre- 
henſions, with regard to the people of that province. For as 
long as he ſhould remain maſter of this city, it would be 
ſcarcely poſſible that they ſhould make incurſions into his 
kingdom. When he had ſecured the place by a ſuthcient 
garriſon, he ſent away Chryſogonus, to draw together with all 
diligence the forces of the upper Macedon: and himſelf, takin 
with him the troops that were at Bottia and Amphaxis, began his 
march and came to Edeſa. And being in this place joined by 
Chryſogonus, he advanced with all his army; and having on the 
ſixth day paſſed beyond Larifla, and continued his march all 

night with the greateſt haſte, he arrived near Melitza about 
break of day, and began immediately to ſcale the city. The 
inhabitants, who were : wholly unprepared againſt this accident, 
were ſo Nick with conſternation, that they might ſoon have 
been reduced with little difficulty. But becauſe the ladders 
were too ſhort, the King failed in the attempt. 

Among all the faults into which the leaders of an army are 
at any time betrayed, there are none that more juſtly deſerve 
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our cenſure, than that which was now committed. For how 
can thoſe Generals be excuſed, who, without having taken 
any due precaution, without meaſuring the walls, and rocks, 
and other places by which they deſign to approach a city, ruſh 


blindly on to the attack? Or can thoſe on the other hand 


be thought leſs worthy of reproach and blame, who, when 


they have informed themſelves of the height and dimenſions 
of thoſe objects, leave to any perſons, whom chance ſhall 
offer, the care of preparing the ladders, with all the other ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments: thoſe inſtruments which, though the 

may indced be framed by a moderate degree of ſkill, are yet 
of the utmoſt importance in their uſe? For in things of this 
kind nothing that is neceſſary can beomitted without ſome 
loſs. The neglect indeed, how ſmall ſoever, will immedi- 
ately be followed by it's puniſhment. For either in the very 


time of the attack, the braveſt of the troops are loſt : or when 


they are forced to deſiſt from their deſign, and to retire before 
an exulting enemy, who deſpiſes their ineffectual efforts, they 
are then expoſed to a ſtill greater danger than beſore. The 
truth of this remark might be ſhewn from numberlefs exam- 
ples. For among all that have failed in ſuch attempts, the 
greater part have either periſhed in the place, or been in- 
volved in the utmoſt hazard and diſtreſs, while few on the 
other hand have been able to eſcape with ſafety. It muſt 
alſo be acknowledged that ſuch attempts, eſpecially when 
fruſtrated, draw after them diſtruſt and hatred; and afford a 
ſtanding and a publick admonition, not to thoſe only that are 
preſent, but to all who hear of the event, to ſecure themiſelves 
(Hectually againſt ſuch eneres. Thoſe therefore who arc 


intruſted with the conduct of affairs, ought never to engage 


in ſuch deſigns, unleſs the means that are required for carry- 
ing them into execution have all firſt been regulated with the 
niceſt care. With regard to the meaſure and conſtruction of 
ladders and other inſtruments, there is a method tor it, which 
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is both eaſy and infallible. But we muſt now proceed in our 
narration: and ſhall take perhaps, at ſome future time, oc- 
caſion to reſume this ſubject; and explain the manner in which 
ſuch enterprizes may be conducted, with the beſt aſſurance of 
ſucceſs. 

The King, when he thus had failed in his deſign, went 
and incamped near the river Enipeus, and drew together, from 
Lariſſa and the other cities, all the ſtores which he had col- 
lected during the preceding winter, in order to form the ſiege 
of Thebes in Phthiotis: for the chief deſign and purpoſe of 
his preſent expedition was to render himſelf maſter of this 
place. The city of Thebes is ſituated near the ſea, at the 
diſtance of three hundred ſtadia from Lariſſa, and commands 
both Theſſaly and Magneſia; thoſe parts eſpecially of the lat- 
ter Province which lie contiguous to Demetrias; and in the 
former, the diſtricts of Pharſalus and Pherz. With this ad- 
vantage, the Ætolians, who were at this time in poſſeſſion of 
the city, fell frequently with great ſucceſs upon the neigh- 
bouring country, and occaſioned no ſmall loſs to the people 
of Demetrias and Pharſalus, and even to thoſe of Lariſſa like- 
wiſe: for they often extetided their incurſions as far as to the 
plain Amyricum. Philip therefore, having reſolved to em- 
ploy his utmoſt efforts, to become maſter of the place, brought 
together a hundred and fifty Catapults, with twenty-five Ma- 
chines for throwing ſtones, and having divided his army into 
three ſeparate bodies, lodged himſelf in the neareſt poſts. 
The firſt diviſion incamped near Scopium ; the ſecond, in the 
neighbourhood of Heliotropium; and the laſt was ſeated upon 
a hill which overlooked the city. He fortified the ſpace alſo 
that was between the camps, with an intrenchment and a 
double palliſade; and with towers of wood, placed at a diſ- 
tance of a hundred paces from each other, and ſecured by a 
ſufficient guard. And when he had collected together all 
the ſtores, and completed the Preparations that were neceſ- 
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ſary, he ordered the machines to approach, and began his at- 
tack againſt the citadel. During the three firſt days, the be- 
heged reſiſted all his efforts with ſo great bravery and firm- 
nels, that the works were not much advanced. But when 
the continual ſkirmiſhes, and the darts that were diſcharged 
without any intermiſſion. had deſtroyed or wounded great 
numbers of the inhabitants, they then ſlackencd in their ar- 
dour, and afforded leiſure to the Macedonian miners to begin 
their work. But ſuch was the difficulty of the ground, that 
after nine days continued labour, they were ſcarcely able to 
approach near the walls. As they perſiſted however in the 
taſk by turns, without any reſpite either by day or night, in 
the courſe of three days more they had undermined the wall 
to the length of two hundred paces, and placed props of tim- 
ber under it. But theſe in a ſhort time ſunk beneath the 
weight; fo that the wall fell down, even before the Macedo- 
nians had ſet fire to the wood. They then cleared away, 
with the greateſt diligence, the ruins of the breach, and were 
Juſt ready to advance to the aſſault, when the beſieged were 
ſtruck with terror and ſurrendered. By this conqueſt the king 
not only ſecured both Theſſaly and Magneſia againſt the in- 
curſions of the Ætolians, and deprived that people of their ac- 
cuſtomed booty, but at the fame time alſo convinced the 
troops, that if they had failed in the ſicge of Palæa, the trea- 
chery of Leontius had been alone the cauſe of their miſcar- 
riage, and that he had juſtly puniſhed him with death. Being 
thus ae maſter of the place, he ordered the inhabitants 
to be ſold for ſlaves; and having filled the city likewiſe with 
a colony from Macedon, he changed the name of it from 

Thebes to Philippi 
About this time, ſome ambaſſadors arrived again from 
Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, and from Ptolemy, to e a 
peace. Philip, having repeated to them the anſwer which he 
had made before, that he was heartily diſpoſed to embrace a 
4 A 2 peace, 
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peace, ordered them to go and inform themlelves, whether 
the ſentiments of the Ætolians were the ſame. But in reality 
he was not in the leaſt ſollicitous with reſpect to peace; but 
rather was inclincd to purſue the courſe that was before him. 
Having received notice therefore, that Scerdilaidas infeſted the 
ſeas round Malca, and pillaged all the merchants ; and that 
ſome even of his own veſſels had been attacked in the port of 
Leucas in contempt of treaties, he immediately equipped 
twelve decked aps, eight open barks, and thirty biremes, 
and ſtcered his courſe through the Euripus, His intention 
was, to ſurprize the Illyrians, and to give an early and effec- 
tual check to the inſolence of thoſe pirates, that he might 
then be able to reſume with vigour the war againſt the ZAto- 
lians, which was ſtill the object of his chief attention, becauſe 
he was at this time ignorant of all that had paſſed in Italy. 
For while he was employed in the ſiege of "Thebes, the Ro- 
mans were deſcated in Tyrrhenia by Annibal. But the news 
of that battle had not yet arrived in Greece, 

The Ilyrian barks had retired however from thoſe ſeas, be- 
fore the King was able to arrive. Having caſt anchor there- 
fore in the port of Cenchreæ, and ordered, that the decked 
{hips ſhould fail round Malea to Ægium and Patræ, he drew 
the reſt of his veſſels over the Iſthmus, and commanded them 
to take their ſtation in the harbour of Lechæum; while him- 
ſelf went from thence to Argos, together with his friends, to 
be preſent at the Nemean Games. 

As he was fitting there, to behold the combats, a Courier 
arrived from Macedon, with the news, that the Romans had 
been deſeated in a great battle, and that Annibal was now the 
maſter of all the open country, Philip immediately ſhewed 
his letters to Demetrius of Pharos, but to none beſides; and 
cautioned him to be filent. Demetrius ſeized the occaſion, 
and preſſed the King to put an end at once to his war againſt 
the Ætolians; that he might be able to employ all his forces 
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to reduce Illyria, and from thence to paſs afterwards into 
Italy. He repreſented to him, * that the States of Greece, 
as they were now well pleaſed to comply with all that was 
impoſed, would be ready likewiſe in all tuture times to receive 
his laws, and pay an entire ſubmiſſion to his will: that the 
Achæans were by inclination ſtrongly fixed in all his intereſts ; 
and that the Ætolians, deterred by the misfortunes that had 
happened to them in the preſent war, would tear to engage in 
any new deſigns againſt him: that his paſſing into Italy would 
in effect be the moſt important ſtep towards the conqueſt of 
the world : that ſuch an enterprize belonged to none more 
properly than to himſelf: and that the time allo for it was 
now molt ſcaſonable, in which the Romans had been defeated 
with ſo great a loſs.” This diſcourſe did not fail to make a 
very quick and deep impreſſion upon the King : young as he 
then was, and fortunate in all his projects; bold and enter- 
prizing in his nature; and deſcended alſo from a houſc, 
whoſe Princes always had conceived the hope of being able to 
acquire the ſovereignty of the world. 

In a ſhort time therefore, though he had ſhewn, as we 
have ſaid, his letters only to Demetrius. he aſſembled toge- 
ther all 5 friends in Council, and demanded their opinions 
with reſpect to a peace with the EÆEtolians. Aratus was by no 
means averſe to peace ; for he thought that all things might 
be now accommodated with ſome advantage to ae . a be- 
cauſe they were ſuperior in the war. The King therefore, 
not expecting the return of thoſe ambaſſadors who had been 
cmployed to mediate a peace, deputed to the Atolians Cleo- 
nicus of Naupactus'; who, irom the time in which he firſt 
was taken, had ſtill 3 near the King, waiting ſor the 
Aſſembly of the Achæan States. He then left Corinth, and 
advanced with his fleet and army towards Rgium. And when 
he arrived at Laſion, that he might not ſhew too great an 
cagerneſs to put an end to the war, he attacked and formed 
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a fortreſs that was built upon the ruins of that city; and 
threatened alſo to make an incurſion into the Elean territory. 
But afterwards when Cleonicus had returned twice or thrice, 
and the Ztohans were carneſt to obtain a perſonal conference, 
he reſolved to comply with their requeſt; and having put a 
ſtop to all hoſtilitics, ſent couriers to the cities of the allies, 
deſiring them to depute ſome perſons, to deliberate with him 
concerning the conditions of the peace. He then went and 
incamped with his army near Panormus, a port of Pelopon- 
neſus, which lies oppoſite to Naupactus, and there waited 
the arrival of the deputies. But before they were aſſembled, 
he paſſed over to Zacynthus, and having regulated certain 
matters in that ifland which required his preſence, he returned 
back again to Panormus. 

When the deputies arrived, the King ſent away Taurion 
and Aratus, with ſome others that were preſent : who, when 
they had joined the Ztolians at Naupactus, and had ſeen, in 
one ſhort interview, that they were earneſtly inclined to peace, 
returned again without delay, and brought.alſo with them 
ſome ambaſſadors from the Ætolians, who preſied the King 
to paſs over to them with his army, that the conferences might 
be held face to face, and all diſputes more caſily be accom- 
modated. Philip yielded to their ſollicitations, and having 
embarked his troops, ſailed over to Ætolia, and incamped at 
the diſtance of about twenty ſtadia from Naupactus. And 
having thrown up an intrenchment round his camp and veſlels, 
he waited there till the conferences ſhould begin. The 
Atolians all met together, without their arms, at the diſ- 
tance of two ſtadia only from the camp, and rom thence 
ſent their deputies to the conference: The King pro- 
poſed to them, by the ambaſſadors of the allies, as the 
firſt condition of the Peace, that they ſhould keep on all ſides 
what they then poſſeſſed. To this the Ætolians readily con- 
ſented. With regard to other points, there were afterwards 
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frequent deputations and debates; the greater part of which 
were of ſuch ſmall importance, that they need not be parti- 
cularly mentioned. But the Diſcourſe which was made by 
Agelaus of Naupactus, in preſence of the King and of the 
ambaſſadors of the Allies, at the time of the firſt interview, 
was ſuch as well deſerves to be related. 

He ſaid then, © that it ſeemed to be a point of the greateſt 
moment, that the States of Greece ſhould now at laſt all re- 
ſolve to lay aſide their mutual wars and conteſts, and eſteem 
it as the greateſt happineſs which the Gods could give, if they 
once could be induced to unite together in heart and ſenti- 
ments, and taking each other by the hand, like men that are 
obliged to ford a dangerous ſtream, join all their ſtrength to 
ſtand againſt the attacks of foreign enemies, and ſecure their 
cities and themſelves from falling a prey to any barbarous peo- 
ple. That though ſuch an union might perhaps, in all its 
parts, and for any long continuance, be found impracticable, 


it was however highly neceſſary, that at leaſt in this conjunc- | 


ture they ſhould all ſtand firm in one agreement, and join in 


common meaſures for the common ſafety. That in order to 


be well aſſured of this neceſſity, they might only turn their 
eyes upon the greatneſs of thoſe armaments, that were at this 
time in the field, and the importance of the War in which 
the Powers abroad were now engaged. 'That all who were 
poſſeſſed of even a moderate portion of diſcernment in the 
affairs of policy, muſt be able clearly to perceive, that the 
conquerors in this war, whether the Carthaginians or the 
Romans, would never reſt contented with the ſovereignty of 
Sicily and Italy, but go on to ſpread wide their victories, and 
extend their acquiſitions beyond all juſt and reaſonable 
bounds. He conjured them therefore with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs, and Philip above all the reſt, to fecure themſelves 
in time againſt the impending danger. That with regard to 
Philip, this ſecurity might moſt effectually be obtained, if in- 
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ſtead of Weakefing, as he had hitherto done, the ſtrength 
and forces of the Greeks, he rather would regard them all as 
the members of his own Body, and attend w the ſafety of 
their provinces with no leſs vigilance and care, than if they 
were in truth the natural and proper parts of his own domi— 
nions. That by ſuch a conduct the Greeks would all be 
fixed unalterably in his intereſts, and ready to aſliſt him in 
his projects: and that by this attachment to him, not leſs 
weighty than tincere, all ſtrangers would effectually 'be deter- 
red from forming any deſigns againſt his kingdom. That if 
this Prince however was eager to be employed in action, let 
him turn his cyes towards the Weſt, and obſerve what paſſed 
in Italy. That by a wife and diligent attention to all that 
now ſzouid happen in that country, he might find at laſt 
perhaps {ome fair occaſion for opening to Himſelf the way to 
Univerſal Empire. That the condition of the preſent times 
ſcemed greatly to encourage ſuch a hope. He preſſed him 
thercfore to lay aſide all farther thoughts of conteſt or diſſen- 
ſion among the Greeks; and above all things, to be careful 
not to loſe the power = making war upon them, or of con- 
cluding peace, whenever himſelf ſhould chooſe. For if, con- 
tinucd| he, this Cloud, which is now ſeen hovering in the Weſt, 
ſhould at laſt ſettle aint diſcharge itſelf upon the provinces of 
Greece, how greatly do I fear, that an end will be put at 
once both to our wars and treaties, and to all thoſe childiſh 
conteſts in which we are now fo wantonly engaged: and that 
all of us muſt then be forced to implore it as a bleſſing from 
the Gods, that we may. be permitted to enjoy the power of 
taking arms againit each other, and of laying them down 
again, as we fhall judge it to be moſt: expedient; or in a 
word, of ſettling any of our differences by our own deciſion.“ 
This ee filled all the allies with a ſtrong deſire of 
peace. Philip eſpecially was deeply affected by thoſe ſenti- 
ments, that were 0 perfectly adapted to his own deſigns, and 
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to the temper into which Demetrius had already raiſed him. 
As ſoon therefore as they had ſettled the conditions, and ratified 
the treaty, they all returned again, with peace, to their reſpec- 
tive countries. Theſe events Call happened in the third vear 
ot the hundred-fortieth Olympiad : the defeat of the Romans 
in Tyrrhenia; the battle between Ptolemy and Antiochus for 
the ſovereignty of Cœle-ſyria; and the concluſion of the war 
ot Philip and the Achæans, againſt the Ætolians. This there- 
fore was the time, in which the affairs of Greece were now 
firſt connected with thoſe of Italy and Afric. For after this 
period, Philip and the States of Greece no longer regulated 
their deſigns, either with reſpect to war or peace, by the con- 
dition of their own country, but all turned their eyes to Italy, 
to find there the mark by which all their counſels were to be 

directed. The people of Aſia likewiſe, and of the Iſlands, 
ſoon followed the example : and from this time, whenever 
they had any cauſe of diſſenſion and complaint againſt Atta- 
lus or Philip, inſtead of imploring aid from Antiochus and 
Ptolemy, inſtead of paying any regard to the South and Eaſt, 

they on the contrary fixed their whole attention upon the 
Weſt, and ſometimes ſent ambaſſadors to the Carthaginians, 
and Gunetimes to the Romans. The Romans, on the other 
hand, deputed likewiſe an embally into Greece, Por as they 
well knew: the. bold and enterprizing ſpirit of Philip, they 
were filled with no ſmall apprehenſions, that this Prince 
would take advantage alſo of the times, and add a new em- 
barraſſment to the difficulties 1 in which they already were iu- 
volved. 

Thus then have we ſhewn, agrecably to our firſt deſign, 
at what time, in what manner, and from what cauſes, the 
affairs of Greece were firſt connected with thoſe of Italy and 
Afric. As ſoon therefore as we ſhall have continued the 
tranſactions of the Grecian Hiſtory, to the time in which the 
Romans were defeated in the battle of Cannæ, and at which 
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we broke off our relation of the war in Italy, we ſhall then 
alio cloſe this Book. 

As ſoon as the war was ended, the Achæans choſe T1- 
moxenus for their Prætor, and, with the reſt of the people of 
Peloponneſus, returning to their own proper laws and cul- 
toms, and ordinary courſe of life, began to reſume the care 
of their eſtates, to cultivate their lands, and to reſtore again 
the ſacrifices, publick games, and all the other rights that 
were peculiar to their country, and which, among the greater 
part, had almoſt ſunk into oblivion, through the long conti- 
nuance of thole wars, in which they had ſucceſſively been 
engaged. For I know not whence it happens, that the ow 
ple of Peloponneſus, who ſeem of all men moſt ſtrongly in 
clined by nature to cultivate the ſoft arts of peace and Gain 
life, have leſs enjoyed thoſe bleſſings, than alnwt any nation 
ot the world, at leaſt in ancient times. They rather indeed 
have been, as the Poet Euripides expreſſes it, 


Vex'd with perpetual toils, and ceaſeleſs war. 


The cauſe however, to which this evil fortune muſt be aſcribed, 
may be found alſo in their nature. For being paſſionately 
fond of freedom, and eager to retain the ſupreme command, 
they chooſe to have recourſe continually to arms, rather than 
yicld a ſtep to any rival power. The Athenians, on the 
contrary, no ſooner were delivered from their apprehenſions 
of the Macedonians, than they began to be perſuaded, that 
the freedom of ted State was now ſecurely fixed upon a firm 
and ſolid ground. Refuſing therefore any more to bear a 
part in the affairs of Greece, and ſubmitting themſelves with- 
out relerve, to the ouidance of Micyon and Euryclidas, they 
decreed immoderate honours to all the Kings, eſpecially to 
Ptolemy : and, through the indiſcretion of thoſe magiſtrates, 
conſented, without reſtraint or ſhame, to every ſordid act of 
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flattery, and carried their adulation to ſo great excels, that it 
exceeded even all the bounds of decency. 

Not long after this time, Ptolemy was engaged in war 
againſt the people of his own kingdom. In arming the 
Egyptians for the war againſt Antiochus, he had acted wiſcly 
indeed with reſpect to the preſent times; but with regard to 
the future, this meaſure was attended with moſt pernicious 
conſequences. For the people, elated by the victory which 
they had gained at Raphia, began to reject with haughtinel: 
the orders of the King: and being perſuaded that they had 
ſtrength ſufficient to regain their liberty, they now only wait- 
ed Roe a Chict, to go before them in the attempt which they 
already had concerted, and which not long atterwards was 
carried into execution. | 

Antiochus, having made great preparations during the win- 
ter, as ſoon as the ſummer approached paſſed beyond mount 
Taurus, entered into an alliance with King Attalus, and be- 
gan his war againſt Achæus. 

The Ztolians were at firſt well pleaſed, that they had put 
an end to a war, which had proved ſo contrary to all their 
hopes. They chols therefore for their Prætor Agelaus of 
Naupactus, by whoſe zeal and pains the peace had chiefly 
been concluded. Yet ſcarcely any time had paſted, when 
they tell again into diſcontent and murmurs, and threw out 
bitter reproaches againſt this Magiſtrate ; who, by having 
made the peace not with any ſingle people, but with all the 
States of Greece, had cut off at once all the means of plunder 
to which they had been accuſtomed, and had left them deſti- 
tute of every hope. But Agelaus ſupported their unjuſt com 
plaints with ſo great Grmnets that he reſtrained the madnels 
of their nelinations, and forced them, even againſt their na- 
ture, to be quiet, 

King Philip, after the concluſion of the peace, returned 
by fea to Macedon ; and being informed that Szerdilaidas, 
4 B 2 : uſing 
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uſing ſtill the ſame pretence upon which he had before ſur- 
prized ſome veſſels at Leucas, had now pillaged a little town. 
of Pclagonia, called Piſſeum; and in Daflaretis, had received 
upon terms of treaty the cities of Phæbatis, Antipatria, Chry- 
ſondion, and Geruns; and that he had ravaged a coniide- 
rable part of Macedon, which lay upon the confines of theſe 
cities; he immediately began his march with a body of forces, 
in order to recover again theſe places, and to give, if it was 
poſiible, an entire defeat to Scerdilaidas. For he judged it to. 
be above all things neceſſary, that he ſhould firſt firmly ſettle 
the aftairs of tyria, and by that means obtain full leiſure to 
purſue without reſtraint his other projects, and eſpecially his 
expedition into Italy. For this deſign was ſo continually 
preſſed upon him by Demctrius, that it not only filled his. 
mind all day, but even by night became the ſubject of his 
dreams. This carneſtneſs however, with which Demetrius 
thus urged the King to tranſport his forces into Italy, by no 
means ſprung from any deſire to advance the intereſts of Phi- 
lip: though this perhaps might be admitted as a third conſi- 
deration in bie mind. But as on the one hand he was limfelf 
inflamed with a ftrong and invcterate hatred againſt the Ro- 
mans, ſo he was perſuaded alſo on the other hand, that if this 
project ſhoulda be car;ied into execution, he ſhould be able to: 
recover again the fovereignty which he had loſt in Pharos. 
Philip then advancing with his army, regained the cities that 
were juſt now mentioned: and having taken alſo in Daſſaretis, 
Creonium and Geruns: upon the Jake Lychnidia, Enche- 
lane, Cerax, Station, and Bou ; in the diftrict of the Calicœ- 
nians, Bantia; and in that of the Pyſſantines, Orgyſus; he 
then ſent his army into winter quarters. IJ his was the win— 
ter, in which Annibal having ravaged all the nobleſt parts of 
Italy, fixed his camp near Gerunium in Daunia; and in which. 
the Romans allo choſe for Conſuls, Caius T erentius, and 
Emilius. 
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The King, while he remained in winter quarters, reflected 
with himſelf, that, in order more eftectually to advance his 
projects, it would be neceſſary to provide a naval armament, 
completely equipped: not with deſign to carry on the war 
by ſea againſt the Romans, which he could ſcarcely hope to 
do with any kind of advantage or ſucceſs; but that he might 
be able to tranſport his forces from place to place, as occaſion 
{ſhould demand, and fall upon the enemy before they could 
be informed of his approach. And as the veſſels that were at 
this time uſed among the Illyrians ſeemed moſt proper for 
this purpoſe, he reſolved to build upon that model a hundred 
Barks; and was the firſt indeed of all the kings of Macedon, 
that ever had engaged in ſuch an undertaking. When the 
veſſels were all finiſhed and equipped, and the ſummer began 
alſo to approach, he drew together his forces; and having 
employcd a little time to inſtruct the Macedonians in the ex- 
erciſe of the oar, he ſailed out to fea, about the time in which 
Antiochus paſſed beyond mount Taurus: and fteering his 
courſe through the Euripus, and round the promontory Males. 
he arrived near the iſlands Cephallenia and Leucas, and waited 
at anchor there, attending to the motions of the Roman Heer. 
And when he was informed, that ſome of their veſſels, which 
had directed their courſe to Lilybæum, remained ſtill at an- 
chor in that port, he again ſailed out to ſca, and advanced 
with confidence as far as to the coaſt of Apollonia. But as 
he approached the mouth of the river Lous, which flows 
through that part of the country, a Panic I error, not unlike 
to thoſe which are ſometimes ſcen in the armies upon land, 
ran ſuddenly through all the fleet. For ſome barks that had 
{ailed in the rear of all the reſt, and had caſt anchor near the 
illand Saſon, at the entrance of the Ionian ſea, came by night 
to Philip, Jad informed him, that certain l arriving 
from the Straits, had joined them near that iſland, and ac- 
quainted them, that they had left at Rhegium ſome Roman 
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Quinqueremes, which were failing towards Apollonia, to aſſiſt 
Scerdilaidas. Philip therefore, being apprehenſive that this 
fleet was juſt ready to appcar in ſight, immediately weighed 
anchor, and directed his courſe back again with the greateſt 
haſte. And when he had continued his flight, both by 
night and day, without any intermiſſion, he arrived again on 
the ſecond day at Cephallenia; and having in ſome degree re- 
fumed his COUrage, he caſt anchor there, and pretended that 
ſome affairs in Peloponneſus had forced him to return. 

But theſe fears were found at laſt to be entirely falſe and 
groundleſs. It was true indeed, that Scerdilaidas, having been 
informed that Philip had equipped a naval armament, and 
not doubting but that this Prince would ſoon arrive by ſea, 
and renew the war againſt him, had implored ſome ſuccours 
from the Romans; who ſent accordingly to his aſſiſtance ten 
veſſels, from the fleet which lay at Lilybæum: and theſe were 
the ſhips, that had been ſeen at Rhegium. But if Philip, in- 
ſtcad of being hurried into a raſh and inconſiderate flight, had 
waited the arrival of theſe veſſels, he not only muſt have 
gained an caſy victory againſt them, but might alſo have ob- 
tained a moſt fair occaſion for reducing all Illyria. For the 
great progreſs and ſucceſs of Annibal, with the battle which 
had been tought but juſt before at Cannæ, engaged at this 
time all the attention of the Romans, But the King, being 
ſtruck, as we have ſaid, by vain and ſenſeleſs apprehenſions, 
returned again with diſgrace to Macedon, though not with 

any loſs. 

About this time alſo, a very memorable exploit was per- 
formed by Pruſias. The Gauls, who, on account of the high fame 
which they had gained in arms, had been brought by Attalus 
from Europe, to aſſiſt him in his war againſt Achæus, havin 
left the ſervice of that Prince in the manner which we before 


have mentioned, committed horrid outrages and devaſtations 


in many of the cities of the Helleſpont, and at laſt laid ſiege to 
4 


Ilium. 
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Ilium. But the people of Alexandria in Troas ſent againſt 
them four thouſand men under the conduct of Themiſtes, 
and forced them to raiſe the ſiege. And having intercepted 
likewiſe their proviſions, and deteated them in every project, 
they at laſt conſtrained them to abandon all the province. 
Being thus driven from Troas, they then ſeized Ariſba in the 
Abydenian diſtrict; and from thence making their incurſions, 
pillaged and inſulted all the cities that were near. Pruſias 
therefore led an army againſt them in the field, and engaged 
them in a ſet battle, The men were all deſtroyed in the 
action: their wives and children ſlaughtered in the camp: and 
their baggage leit a prey to the conquerors. By this great 
victory, the cities of the Helleſpont were at once delivered 
from their fears: and the Barbarians of Europe alſo were in- 
ſtructed for the time to come, not raſhly to engage in the de- 
ſign of paſſing into Aſia. 

Such then was the condition of affairs in Aſia, and in 
Greece. In Italy, after the defeat at Cannæ, the greater part 
of the neighbouring people joined themſelves to the Cartha- 
ginians, as we have already mentioned. But as we have now 
completed our relation of thoſe tranſactions that happened in 
the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, we ſhall here cloſe this Book : 
and in that which follows, after a ſhort and ſummary review 
of the events that have already been related, we ſhall go on, 
agrecably to our deſign and promiſe, to deſcribe the form and 
conſtitution of the Roman Government. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


